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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ON THE PRESENT DISSENSIONS IN THE SCOTTISH KIRK. 
NO. IV. 

IMPORTANT as, in every step, and in every stage of its existence, the 
non-intrusion controversy in Scotland has from its very commence- 
ment been, it has become still more so since the late final decision of 
the House of Lords in the Auchterarder case—a decision which has, 
by the unanimous concurring judgment of the law peers in the upper 

branch of the legislature,* ruled it to be IMPERATIVE on every Scot- 
tish presbytery, as “bound and astricted,” by the ancient as well 
as modern statutes of the realm, to “take on trials’ every person 
legally presented to a Scottish benefice—a decision which has found, 
that while so taking upon trials the presentee, life, literature, and doctrine 
are the sole criteria by which his competency to discharge the duties 
of a parish minister are to be tested—a decision which utterly dis- 
cards, as a mere phantom of non-intrasion brains, the idea that 
acceptability to the parishioners, to a majority of these parishioners, or 
to any portion of them whatsoever, can be admitted as a sine qua non 
in judging of the competency referred to; a decision, in short, which, 
with all costs against the party who appealed the case from the Court 
of Session, affirms the decree of the court below, and declares con- 
clusively that wherever a presbytery refuses or delays to act on the 
principle here laid down, it is liable, both to the presentee and to the 
patron, in pecuniary damages of the heaviest description. 

The magnitude of the consequences resulting from this decision of 
the House of Lords it is hardly possible for us to over-rate. Already 
has it been reclaimed against, by the non-intrusion party, in language 
of the most determined and emphatic kind, both through their daily 
— and through their more direct organ, the Commission of the Ge- 








* Lords ‘ tealbane Cottenham, Brougham, and Campbell, who severally and at 
great length delivered their sentiments on the subject. 

t The damages, in the case of the Rev. Robert Young, (as presentee,) and the 
Earl of Kinnoul, (as patron,) versus the Majority of the Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
were laid at somewhere about 16,0001. The decision of the House of Lords will, 
therefore, it is estimated, mulct the non-intrusion party to the extent of nearly 


20,0007! 
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neral Assembly which met at Edinburgh on the 17th day of the present 
month.* There can be no mistake as to the tone of unyielding and 
uncompromising defiance in which the decision itself has been hailed 
by the fanatical majority in the kirk ; and unless some unlooked-for 
abjuration, on the part of a large number of the ministers and elders 
of which that majority is composed, of the principles by which they 
have solemnly, in the face of the world, declared that they will stand 
or fall, should take place before the General Assembly of 1843 holds 
its sittings, there can be but little doubt that the crisis in the affairs of 
the northern ecclesiastical establishment, which has hitherto been 
with so much difficulty avoided, must then come. In what precise 
shape that crisis will shew itself, it were altogether idle in us at present 
to speculate. The most probable form, however, which it will take 
will be that of the majority’s adopting one of the most extraordinary 
measures which has ever been resorted to by any religious body in 
modern times. Headed by Dr. Candlish, Mr. Cunningham, and 
others, they will proceed, in utter contempt of the civil power, and of 
all endeavours from that quarter to arrest the thunder-bolt in its 
career, to depose Dr. Cook, and the whole minority of which he is the 
leader, from the exercise of their judicial and ministerial functions as 
office-bearers in the Kirk of Scotland! It may be said that, by resort- 
ing to so desperate an expedient, the majority will be only sealing 
their own death-warrant. True; as a religious establishment they will 
be certainly doing so. They will be instantly thrust, by the strong 
arm of the law of the land, from their kirks, their manses, and their 
glebes ; while of these latter things Dr. Cook and his party will remain 
in full possession. Nevertheless, should the blow which we have here 
ventured to anticipate be once struck, and should Dr. Candlish and 
his followers consequently cease to be supported by the powers of the 
state, with éhem, and not with the Moderates, goes the prestige of the 
presbyterian name. Of this fact, Dr. Cook and his friends seem to be 
fully aware; and to this circumstance has been probably owing, in a 
great measure, the past forbearance, and exemplary moderation, under 
the injuries and malignities of which they have suffered at the hands 
of their opponents, of those who, through good report and through 
evil report, have, as ministers and members of the kirk, adhered to 
the opinions of that eminent man. 

Our readers will remember that it was in the year 1833 that the 
veto act was first introduced into the General Assembly. It was em- 
bodied in a declaratory motion of Dr. Chalmers, which asserted it to 
be a fundamental principle of the religious establishment of Scotland, 
that no man, whatever be his qualifications otherwise, shall be in- 
truded into any pastoral charge contrary to the will of the people whose 
ecclesiastical ruler he is about to become. This motion was met by 
an opposing one from Dr. Cook, who denied the principle laid down 
by his distinguished friend, and maintained that the only power to 
which the people, in the settlement of a minister, were entitled, was 
that of bringing forward specific objections against him, while these 
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objections were to be judicially decided upon by the presbytery, and 
sustained or repelled according as the latter might see cause. Dr. 
Cook’s motion was carried by a small majority, and thus matters 
rested till the meeting of the next General Assembly in May, 1834. 

In the Assembly of 1834, the principle on which, as a matter of 
ecclesiastical order, ministers were to be admitted to hold benefices in 
the kirk, became again the subject of earnest and acrimonious discus- 
sion. Our last paper closed with a series of regulations, drawn up in 
conformity with Dr. Cook’s successful motion of 1833, by a committee 
appointed for the purpose. Against that motion, and the regulations 
thus arising out of it, a new motion, on the part of the non-intrusion 
party, still embodying the principle of the veto, made its appearance. 
If our memory does not deceive us, (and it is one of the many strange 
things connected with this strange controversy,) the ostensible author 
of the new motion was Lord Moncrieff, whogsat as an elder in the 
Assembly, and who then was, and still is, a distinguished ornament of 
the bench in Scotland, as one of the judges of the Court of Session ! 
Its terms were :—*‘ The General Assembly declare that it is a funda- 
mental law of this church, that no pastor shall be intruded on any 
congregation contrary to the will of the people; and in order that this 
principle may be carried into full effect, the General Assembly, with 
the consent of a majority of the presbyteries of this church, do declare, 
enact, and ordain, That it shall be an instruction to presbyteries, that 
if at the moderating in a call to a vacant parish the major part of the 
male heads of families, members of the vacant congregation, and in 
full communion with the church, shall disapprove of the person in 
whose favour the call is proposed to be moderated in, such disap- 
proval shall be deemed sufficient ground for the presbytery rejecting 
such person, and that he shall be rejected accordingly, and due notice 
thereof forthwith given to all concerned; but that if the major part of 
the said heads of families shall not disapprove of such person to be their 
pastor, the presbytery shall proceed with that settlement according to 
the rules of the church: And further declare, that no person shall be 
held entitled to disapprove as aforesaid, who shall refuse, if required, 
solemnly to declare, in presence of the presbytery, that he is ac- 
tuated by no factious or malicious motive, but solely by a conscien- 
tious regard to the spiritual interests of himself and the congregation.” 

The powers conferred on the people by Dr. Chalmers’s motion of 
1833 were certainly powers of a very ample nature; but, as the 
reader can hardly have failed to observe, they were much increased 
by the new one of 1834. In two prominent particulars the latter 
differed from the former: first, inasmuch as that the clause which 
had rendered it necessary that those parishioners who objected to 
the settlement of a presentee among them should have been in full 
communion with the kirk for a period of at least two years, was 
expunged; and secondly, in that the right which had been, in 1833, 
conceded to the presbytery, of judging as to whether the opposition 


to the presentee had originated in malicious combination or in ob- 


jections not personal to him, was also taken away—the simple 


declaration of the parties objecting, as to the purity of their own 
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motives, being to be held by the presbytery sufficient evidence that 
they were so! * 

The arguments by which Dr. Cook and his friends met the non- 
intrusion motion of 1834 must, surely, carry conviction to every 
candid and impartial mind. By the moderate party it was maintained 
that the “fundamental principle,” + so dogmatically asserted in the 
nop-intrusion motion, had in reality no existence in fact, it being 
matter of notoriety, as respects the history of ecclesiastical affairs in 
Scotland, that while the Scottish kirk had ever held it as essential 
that no unqualified man should be intruded into a congregation, the 
church courts, and not the people, had been the judges of this qualifi- 
cation ; “that, while every opportunity was afforded to the people 
to come forward and express their opinion on a matter of such essen- 
tial importance, a mere dissent had never been considered at any 
period as a sufficient groand of objection, and that it was only when 
satisfied that the people had just cause of exception against the pre- 
sentee, that the presbytery had given effect to their wish to set him 
aside.” {¢ Dr. Cook and his friends further declared that, independent 
of all considerations to be derived from the circumstance, that no 
such fundamental principle as that asserted by the non-intrusionists 
existed anywhere but in their own heated imaginations, the veto now 
attempted to be given to the parishioners, in the appointment of a 
minister, was one liable to the gravest objections, seeing that it de- 
prived the Kirk of Scotland of that right of judging of the fitness of 
its own office-bearers which had in all ayes been considered as essen- 
tial in every Christian church upon earth, and that it erected instead 
thereof a new and irresponsible tribunal, who, under the name of 
“heads of families,” could not as a body be regarded as having either 
qualifications, or time, or opportunity, for forming a calm and dispas- 
sionate judgment on so important a matter, Nor was the gross in- 
justice thereby about to be done to the licentiates§ of the kirk for- 
gotten. Should the heads of families of a parish be armed with 
the power which the proposed veto law would confer upon them, 
the personal characters and the future prospects in life of licentiates 
were placed entirely at their mercy. The simply enunciated dissent 








* See “A Short Statement of the Origin and Nature of the Present Divisions in 
the Church of Scotland,” by a Minister of the Church of Scotland. 1840. 

t Namely, “ that no man be intruded into a benefice contrary to the will of the 
people ;” that will being a sine qua non as to his admission. 

t “ Short Statement,” &c. p. 13. 

§ In the first paper (Nov. 1841) on the present subject, it was explained that 
licensing in the kirk is nearly, though not altogether, equivalent to ordination in the 
church of England, while a presbyterian ordination answers similarly to a united 
institution and induction. Scottish licentiates, therefore, are ministers who are not in 
full orders—who, after having been examined and approved of by a presbytery, are 
“ licensed to preach,” but not to administer either of the two sacraments. To this 
class of persons, and to men in possession of benefices, the patrons in Scotland are 
restricted in the issuing of their presentations ; so that in the event of any unqualified 
persons being admitted to a Scottish parochial charge, it is perfectly evident that 
the fault must lie, not with the patron, but with the presbytery who originally 
Acensed him, and with the presbytery whose duty it is again to examine him, or, as 
it is technically termed, “to take him on trials,” before he can be inducted. 
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of these heads of families—composed, it might be, more especially in 
rural districts, of persons belonging to the humblest and most illiterate 
classes of society—was to be held sufficient to deprive a man of the most 
respectable talents, of the fairest moral reputation, and of the sincerest 
attachment to the work of the ministry, of every prospect of devoting 
himself to the service of his divine Master ; and that without his being 
afforded any opportunity of knowing on what ground the judgment (if 
it can be so called) pronounced against him was founded, or of remov- 
ing any erroneous impressions to which he might have fallen the 
victim. 

But there was another point, and that point one which of itself 
ought to be sufficient; it was alleged, to induce the advocates of the 
veto to pause in their attempts to make it the law of the kirk, on 
which Dr. Cook and the moderate party dwelt with peculiar em- 
phasis, as a complete barrier to the ecclesiastical enactment now 
sought. It was the circumstance that the General Assembly, as the 
representative body of a class of Christians who had attained the 
national establishment of their religious tenets, and all the temporal 
privileges enjoyed by them by express legislative acts, emanating 
from the state, could not without the state’s concurrence invade the 
civil rights of patrons ; these rights being secured to the patrons by the 
self-same statutes to which the kirk herself appealed in proof that she, 
as an assumed branch of Christ’s visible church, and none other, consti- 
tuted the Established Church of Scotland. It was said the opponents 
of the veto, ultra vires in the General Assembly to declare that veto 
part and parcel of the law of the kirk; in other words, so long as the 
statute law, which had established the kirk’as the depository of the 
national faith in Scotland, declared the various presbyteries of the 
kirk to be “ bound and astricted to RECEIVE and AvMiT whatever 
qualified minister (the test of qualification being life, literature, and 
doctrine) was presented by his majesty or laic patrons,” it was 
utterly impossible for any of these presbyteries to reject a person who 
had been legally presented, without taking trial of his qualifications 
at all. 

In vain did Dr. Cook, as the leader of the moderate party, urge 
these arguments upon the consideration of the non-intrusionists in 
the General Assembly of 1834. In vain did he, the able, the elo- 
quent, and the candid historian of the ecclesiastical trials and troubles 
of his native land, press upon their attention the difficulty of the 
position into which the kirk would, as an inevitable consequence, be 
driven in the event of her adopting, as a guide in her future course of 
conduct, with regard to the filling up of vacant charges, the rules and 
regulations of this veto measure. To all the reasonings of himself 
and of those judicious and sober-minded men by whom he was sup- 
ported, the democratic portion of the Assembly either turned a deaf 
ear, or replied in accents of infatuated confidence in the wisdom and 
prudence of their own counsels. The measure was passed much in 
the same manner as that in which it had been rejected during the pre- 
ceding year—namely, by a small majority; and from the day ov 
which it was so, the Scottish Kirk has found herself constantly im- 
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tig by jarring collisions with the civil courts of the country in all 
er efforts to carry it into effect. 

To churchmen, members of a duly constituted branch of Christ’s 
catholic church, inclined to contrast the position and prospects 
of the Scottish Kirk previous to the passing of her veto act 
with those which now characterize her, mainly as the result of her 
fatal adoption of that act, and to moralize thereon, much and solemn 
matter for reflection would undoubtedly be afforded. Snch acontrast 
we must, however, waive for the present. It is sufficient for us to know 
that the purposes for which divine Providence had raised the kirk 
up and had supported her by the arm of civil power during a period 
of one hundred and fifty years, depressing, at the same time, that 
true and living representative of the Redeemer’s body in Scotland 
which sinned so grievously in the latter days of the Stuart dynasty 
in permitting worldly-minded statesmen to work her as a tool for 
the accomplishment of their own ends, and which could only be puri- 
fied from the earthly dross so contracted by her, by being thrust in a 
state of persecution into the wilderness, seem at length to have attained 
their final completion. Such being the case, the handwriting on the 
wall has appeared against her; and whatever be the condition in 
which, as a mere sect, she may hereafter be at any time found to 
prolong her days, the probability is, that as a religious establishment, 
upheld by the powers of this world, and dignified with the title of a 
church, to which temporal privileges and temporal immunities had 
been liberally awarded, she will, ere a few more brief annual revolu- 
tions of the sun shall elapse, have ceased to exist. 

The veto act was carried in the General Assembly of 1834 by 
a very small majority. Immediately on its being so, a code of regu- 
lations intended for the guidance of presbyteries while acting upon 
its provisions was drawn out and published. With the view of im- 
provement, this code has, by the instrumentality of the authority 
which originally framed it, been repeatedly altered. 

Antecedent to the enactment of the veto, the first step towards the 
filling up of a vacant parish was, as a matter of course, the laying 
on the table of the presbytery of the district a regular deed of presen- 
tation, on the part of the legal patron, in favour of a particular indi- 
vidual ; which individual, as we have already stated, must be either a 
“licentiate” or some “ fixed minister,” holding a charge within the 
pale of the kirk. This deed having been sustained by the presbytery 
as a competent one, the next part of the process was the “ moderating 
in a call’’—that is, the moderating or presiding at a meeting of the 
parishioners by the presbytery, in favour of the presentee, on a day 
previously appointed at the first meeting of presbytery for the pur- 
pose. When the day for moderating in the call had arrived, and 

public worship had been performed, a paper, purporting to be a call, 
or invitation, from the parishioners to the presentee to accept the 
office of their pastor, was laid in the church door for signature. By 
the moderates, who then constituted a majority in the counsels of 
the kirk, this procedure was regarded as merely a very ancient and very 
desirable form, intended to enable the parishioners to evince publicly 
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the kindly feelings with which they were inclined to place themselves 
under the spiritual superintendence of their new minister. Without 
this call, the presentation, and consequent induction, of the minister 
were considered to be perfectly valid; with it, nothing more was 
supposed to be accomplished than the creation of an additional tie 
of amity and goodwill between pastor and people. In some cases, 
the signing of this paper by three persons from among a popula- 
tion of three thousand has been the mortifying and unfortunate result ; 
and yet in none of these cases was it ever imagined that the absence 
of the signatures of any given number of individuals within the 
parish constituted the slightest barrier to the reception and admittance 
as pastor of the person presented by the patron. 

At the meeting of presbytery convened for the purpose of moderat- 
ing in a call in favour of the presentee, the parishioners, or any indi- 
viduals of them, were permitted to come forward, and to offer objec- 
tions, not only to the dife and doctrine of the presentee, but also to 
his personal fitness for the particular charge in connexion with which he 
held his deed of presentation. In the event of the objections offered 
being competently proved to the satisfaction of the presbytery, all 
further proceedings were immediately abandoned, the presentee was 
rejected, and the patron was compelled to present anew. Should the 
presbytery find, however, that the objections were irrelevant, or that 
they were not of a sufficiently important nature, trial was next taken 
of the literature and theological acquirements of the presentee. Dis- 
courses on different subjects were prescribed him, and he was at the 
same time examined with respect to his knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, philosophy, theology, and ecclesiastical history. If the pre- 
sentee gave satisfaction in all these matters, a day was fixed for in- 
ducting him into the charge. Nor did the powers granted to the 
parishioners to prevent an incompetent or improper person from being 
appointed as their pastor stop here. Even on the day of induction it 
was still open to them to urge new objections; with this premise, 
that, of whatever description these objections might happen to be, 
they must, at so late a stage in the proceedings, be proved apud acta, 
or while the presbytery were assembled for the purpose of induction. 

Very different was the mode of proceeding according to which the 
various presbyteries throughout the kirk were compelled to act after 
the passing of the veto law. In compliance with the provisions of 
that law, when a presbytery met for the purpose of moderating in a 
call in favour of a presentee, this power of deciding as to the validity 
of objections offered to him was taken away. All which they had to 
do was, instead of exercising that right of judging upon qualification 
which is termed collation, and which the statute law of the country 
had recognised and guaranteed to them, to receive dissents from the 
parishioners to the presentee’s settlement among them ; these dissents 
to be unaccompanied with any reasons whatsoever! In receiving 
these dissents, the presbytery had no other duty to perform than that 
of simply placing them on record. If a majority of male heads ‘of 
families, being communicants, be they the most highly educated or 
the most illiterate of men, should happen to dissent from the settle- 
ment, no such settlement could take place. The presentee was in- 
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stantly—not, be it remarked, for herein lies the great bone of 
contention between the civil and ecclesiastical courts in Scotland— 
rejected because of incompetency or unfitness, but REFUSED TO 8E 
TAKEN ON TRIALS AT ALL; and that, let it be again remarked, in the 
very teeth of the statute, on condition of conforming to which the 
Presbyterian Kirk had been permitted to usurp the a of the true 
church of God at the Revolution of 1688, and which declares every 

bytery to be “ bound and astricted” to admit qualified persons to 

ottish benefices. 

Thus it appears that the question between the supreme civil 
courts of Scotland and the kirk is, not whether a presbytery shall, 
in its judicial capacity, dismiss a presentee from their bar as in- 
competent, or as even unfit for a particular charge, after having 
tried him, but whether they shall REFUSE TO TAKE HIM ON TRIALS ; 
whether they shall disrobe themselves of their own judicial func- 
tions as a court established by the law of the land, and hand over 
the discharge of these functions to an unauthorized body, it may be of 
ditchers, delvers, weavers, and tailors, known under the name of 
“ heads of families” in a parish ; whether in so acting they shall be 
permitted virtually, though indirectly, to seize upon the patron’s civil 
patrimonial right to present to the benefice, and coolly to consign it, 
as a matter of property, to others. To the kirk, the state in this extra- 
ordinary contest says, “‘ You, as the religious establishment of Scot- 
land, are bound and astricted by the law which established you, to 
the pursuit of a particular line of conduct. To you is given the right 
of collation, as respects the appointment of ministers to vacant pa- 
rishes. To you, and to none else, it belongs to sit and adjudicate 
upon the qualifications of your own licentiates, before inducting them 
into these parishes. If you find them unfit, you have only to say so, 
and to state the grounds of your so finding them, and you may then 
reject them. But you cannot refuse to ¢ry whether they are fit or no. 
The very statute which conferred upon you your temporal privileges 
and your status as the establishment of the country prohibits you, 
under the severest penalties, to do so. Itis one thing for a legal 
court of justice, whether civil or ecclesiastical, to hear the merits of a 
case, and to give judgment upon it, however erroneously ; and it is 
another thing to dismiss the case without so much as allowing it to 
come on for examination and decision at all.” 


THE SYNOD OF ANGROGNA. 


In the month of November, 1841], a brief article was inserted in 
the British Magazine* under the above title. And the same title is 
prefixed to the few remarks that are about to follow, inasmuch as they 
are written in farther illustration of a point which the author of that 
article was not then able to explain in a satisfactory manner. 

The Synod of Angrogna, it will be remembered, was an assembly 
or council of the pastors of the Vaudois Vallies, held at that place 
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* Vol. xx. p. 488. 
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in September, 1532. Among other deliberations entertained by that 
synod, it resolved upon twelve articles or decisions “ touching the points 
whereon some diversity of sentiment existed ;"’ and although all its 
conclusions ultimately prevailed, the diversity of sentiment was not 
immediately removed, but continued for a time to agitate the Vallies, 
and attracted attention even in the far distant countries of Bohemia and 
Moravia. For the account of all these proceedings we were indebted to 
Pierre Gilles, the pastor of La Tour, and certainly, upon the whole, 
a very honest and unvarnished historian. 

The sixth in order of the abovementioned twelve decisions is given 
by him in these words: “ VI. That on Sunday one should desist 
from earthly labours, to have leisure for the spiritual service of God.” 
It certainly did seem very surprising that the observance of the Lord’s 
Day should be a rule introduced for the first time at Angrogna, in the 
year 1532, and even at that time the subject of a diversity of senti- 
ment. Therefore, in speaking of “ the twelve points of controversy 
which there received a Calvinistic decision,” the following note* was 
appended: ‘ The sixth of them is very remarkable. Perhaps it 
relates to a relaxation of practice rather than a doctrine.” An enact- 
ment for the better and stricter observance of the Lord’s Day, an 
endeavour to correct those profanations of the sacred weekly feast 
which we see continually creeping in, seemed rather more likely than 
the actual introduction of the doctrine of a Christian Sabbath; 
although the words made use of pointed the other way. That con- 
jecture was encouraged by the apparent silence of the ancient and 
authentic witnesses of this heresy, upon so flagrant a deviation from 
immemorial and universal Christian practice. The earliest, perhaps, 
of those authorities, Alanus de Insulis has omitted to point out this of- 
fensive peculiarity. And the numerous authors who pass under review 
in Mr. Maitland’s “ Facts and Documents,” &c., do not clearly present 
to us the curious and stiff-necked sect of Waldenses in the character of 
asabbatarians. For what they contain most to our purpose is in the 
following wordst from Reinerius Saccho: “ They despise the feasts 
of Christ, and of the saints, because of the great number of them, 
and say that one day is like another; also, they privately work on 
the festivals.’’ These words, taken strictly, will include the Dominical 
day among others; for that day is certainly a “ feast of Christ.” But 
the reader would more naturally understand these words in a sense 
analogous to that of some of the Protestant reformers; and as imply- 
ing merely a rejection of the entire calendar of saints, and of such 
feasts of Christ as the Annunciation, Nativity, Circumcision, Easter, 
and Ascension. ‘That the Perrins, the Legers, the Morlands, &c., 
should have kept the matter very snug, was not the circumstance 
which elicited that note. For its writer was fully aware that they 
were very sung people; and that unpleasant truths were to be 
sought for anywhere rather than in their pages. But it really did 
then appear as if history, by its silence, cast a doubt upon the extra- 
ordinary circumstance which Mons. Gilles’ words seem to imply. 
But since that time the elaborate work of the Dominican Moneta 











* At the foot of page 495. t Facts and Documents, p. 413. 
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against the Cathari and the Waldenses has come to hand, and it shews 
that both the Waldensians and the Catharans in the thirteenth en- 
tirely rejected the Lord’s Day. 

The tenth chapter of his fifth book is entitled “ De Sabbato et de 
dié Dominico.” It may seem tedious to many ; but as it tends to the 
establishment of a curious fact, and to the explanation of that which 
his contemporary and fellow-labourer, Reyner Saccho, had left ambi- 
guous, it is entitled to the reader's patience:— 


“ Let us proceed to the tenth head, and consider this commandment, Re- 
member thou keep holy the Sabbath day. The Jews kept that commandment 
to the letter. One reason why the Lord directed them to observe the Sabbath 
was this, that they might remember the beginning of the world, and not say 
that the world was co-eternal with God. Whence the words of Exodus, 
xxxi. 16,‘ The children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, and observe it in 
their generations. It is a perpetual covenant between me and the children of 
Israel, and a perpetual sign.’ Afterwards, in the same verse, he adds the 
reason which I mentioned, ‘ For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
and on the seventh day he rested.’ ‘The second reason of the Lord’s command- 
ment was, that they should be mindful of the mercy by which the Lord led 
them out of the bondage of Egypt, in which they could not sabbatize—that 
is, have rest. The Lord states that reason in Deut. v. 15: ‘ Remember that 
thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence with a strong hand, and a stretched out arm.’ And he added 
in the same verse, ‘ therefore he commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day.’ 

‘** Before I proceed, | must answer an objection of the Jews, who say we 
are transgressors of this commandment, inasmuch as it is said in Exodus, 
xxxi. 16, 17, to be everlasting and perpetual. But if we say to them, that it 
Was not given to us in a literal sense, but only to the Jews, they will object 
that the apostles were Jews, and yet did not observe it. 

“ Answer.— Where we have sempifernum, there they have in seculum; but 
that it has an ending at some time appears in Exodus, xxi. 1, &c., where it is 

said of the Hebrew slave who will not go forth free in the seventh year, et 

erit ei servus in saculum, and the meaning is, until the jubilee. So you see, O 
Jew, that the everlasting and perpetual is not always without end. So it is 
employed in Exodus, xxxi. and Gen. xvii. concerning circumcision. 

‘* Moreover, the Lord of the Sabbath has exempted us from that command- 
ment, as appears in Mark, ti. 28, where it is said, ‘ Therefore the Son of Man 
is Lord also of the Sabbath.’ 

‘‘ Moreover, it was the sign and figure of the spiritual sabbath among the 
Christian people; wherefore the signified being come; the sign should cease. 
But that it 1s a sign appears from the above words of Exodus, xxxi. But it 
must be known that as the Jews observe the Sabbath, so we observe the Lord’s 
Day, with this exception, that they abstained from some things on the sabbath 
from which we do not abstain on the Lord’s Day. [We observe* that day by ap- 
pointment of thechurch, and in reverence to Christ, who was born on that day, 
rose again on that day, and sent the Holy Ghost on that day.] For, if it were 
enjoined to the Jews to observe the Sabbath in memory of their material libera- 
tion, to the glory of their liberator, why shall it be unlawful for the church to 
appoint that day for a festival in honour of Christ, andin memory of our spiri- 
tual liberation from the bondage of the devil effected by Christ ? Also the Jews 
sabbatized, that they might give up their time to the old law, which led no 
man to the perfect state of eternal liberation. And why shall not the church 
give up her time on the Lord’s Day to attend to the gospel, which leads to 
perfection—that is, to the state of eternal beatitude’? We also keep other 
festivals ed appointment of the church, in veneration of the saints, and in 





* The passage between brackets is absent from the Sheen Codex of Moneta. 
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memory of them—that is, that we may remember their works to perform 
them. Behold, what a reasonable cause for the church’s appointment! But 
that she hath power to appoint is shewn above in the sixth chapter of this 
part. 

“ Against that the heretic—namely, the* Catharan and the Waldensian— 
objects what is written to the Galatians, iv. 10: ‘Ye observe days, and 
months, and times, and years ;’ and further, in ver. 1h: * Iam afraid of you, 
lest I have bestowed upon you my labour in vain.’ Therefore it is a sin to 
observe days. Also to the Colossians, xi. 16: ‘ Let no man therefore judge 
you in meat, or io drink, or in respect of an holiday, or of the new moon, or 
of the Sabbath days. 

“ Answer.—The apostle was reproving those who Judaized or observed after 
the manner of the Jews the things prescribed in the law of God, on which 
account they also observed circumcision. Whence, reproving them, he says in 
chap. v. 1 : ‘Since if ye be circumcised, Christ will profit you nothing ;* and in 
verse 2: ‘ I testify again to every man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor 
to do the whole law.’ For that reason he reproaches them, saying, Ye observe 
days, that is, the sabbaths, and neomenia or new moon, namely, the begin- 
ning of the lunation, and the fourteenth day from the evening, to the twenty- 
first day of the same month, when they ate the azyma. Also they observed 
mouths, namely, the seventh month, of which they observed the first day ; as 
well as the fifteenth to the twenty-second day, as is written in Numbers, 
xxix. 1, 12, &c., and that was called the feast of tabernacles. And they ob- 
served times, by coming thrice in the year to Jerusalem, believing to fulfil 
that precept of Exodus, xxiii. 17, ‘ Three times in the year all thy males shall 
appear before the Lord God.’ They also observed years, namely, the seventh 
year, and the fiftieth, which is called the jubilee, concerning which is 
written in Lev. xxv. 4, 10. So also, of what is said in Col. xi., ‘ Let no man 
therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holiday,’ namely, 
of a Jewish holiday ; for which he gives a particular explanation of holiday, 

saying, ‘ or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days.’ Therefore the Jewish 
feast days are not to be observed, but the days appointed by the church, as I 
before said.” 


Thus much says Father Moneta in his “ Chapter de Sabbato et de 
Die Dominico.” The perusal of it compels us to put the most ample 
und extended construction upon what Reinerius said of the Walden- 
sian “rejection of the feasts of Christ and of the saints.” It also 
proves that the enactment of the Synod of Angrogna, “that on Sunday 
one should desist from earthly labours to have leisure for the spiritual 
service of God,” was really and literally a new commandment among 
them, and one of which their predecessors had held the observance in 
abomination. They received from the hands of the Calvinists, and 
other reformers of the like spirit, the doctrine and observance of a 


Christian Sabbath. From this circumstance (carefully kept out of 


our sight by the Genevese school of historians, and only transpiring 
through the single-mindedness of one honest Vaudois) we may once 
more appreciate the morality and good faith of those who pretended, 
that the ancient Waldensic ‘heresy was an ever-burning lamp of pres- 
byterian Puritanism in the tomb of the dark ages. Therefore in volume 
xx. p. 493, dele note. 


* In the absence of such evidence as Monsicur Gilles affords concerning the 
Waldenses, these words may leave it pessib/e that the Cathari might make a distine- 
tion in favour of the weekly feast. But unless good positive evidence of that fact be 
adduced, we cannot suppose or infer any such distinction. 
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ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL CHANT.* 


Amone the numerous symptoms of returning health exhibited 
by our branch of the church, must be reckoned the revival of a 
purer taste in sacred music than had late ‘ly prevailed, and espe- 

cially the desire manifested in several quarters to restore our choral 
services to that severe, but sublime, simplicity to which Pope Gre- 

gory I. brought back the ecclesiastical singers of his day, who had for 
some time been allowed to stray into a licentious style. To carry 
that desire properly into effect is rather more difficult than might be 
supposed, owing to the great imperfection of the ancient musical nota- 
tion, and also, probably, to the circumstance that ears, accustomed to 
modern music, require a stricter attention to rhythm than appears to 
have satisfied those of our ruder forefathers. Whether any master of 
a choir would think it practicable or desirable to attempt the restora- 
tion of a style of singing destitute, at once, of measure and of harmony, 
1 know not. I confess that 1 should think it labour lost to make the 
attempt ; and, indeed, it seems to me that it is our duty to study per- 
fect order in our sacred music, as well as in everything else that is 
connected with devotion, and to make what we offer to the Almighty 
as complete in every way as we possibly can. For this reason, if we 
could obtain really good metrical versions of the Psalms it would pro- 
bably be advisable to adopt them into our choral services, and, if 
possible, to sing each of them to some one appropriate tune. As, 
however, that is not the case, nor does it seem likely that the want 
will ever be supplied in a really satisfactory manner, the best course 
to be pursued is to cultivate the best species of chant applicable to the 
prose version, giving to it as much method and regularity as it will 
admit without detriment to its own peculiar character. It seems to 
me, at least, that we shal! thus reduce within the narrowest practi- 
cable limits the difficulty, which must always exist, of adapting any 
one set of musical notes to verbal phrases so thoroughly irregular and 
unlike each other, as the verses of even any one Psalm in the best 
possible prose version, and so be most likely to attain the desirable 
object of getting whole congregations to unite their voices together 

without confusion, in chanting the Psalms as well as in the other parts 
of our divine service.t We cannot expect that to be the case till a cor- 
rect knowledge of this species of music is extended among the laity 
by special study ; but after what Wilhem and Mainzer have done, 
we need not de spair of seeing large classes of both sexes assembled 


* [ The Editor feels it necessary to apologise both to the author and readers of this 
article for the defective engraving of the music. The evil became apparent at a 
period too late to admit of remedy. | 

+ I must bere take the liberty of repeating what I have before asserted in the 
pages of your Magazine—namely, that the substitution of a body of trained singers 
tor the general congregation of worshippers is wrong in principle as well as inexpe- 
dient in practice, whether it be in a cathedral or ina parish church, Whatever 
monastic or puritan schismaties may have dreamed, catholic Christianity knows of 
no distinction among the faithful but that between clergy and laity, which it seems 
tu have been the constant aim of popery to obliterate.” 
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for the purpose of learning to chant, in a proper manner, the genuine 
ecclesiastical tones. 

The fullest treatise which I have met with on these venerable strains 
is that contained in the * Methode de Plain Chant,’ composed by 
La Feillée, of which a new and improved edition was published some 
years ago in France, by F. D. Ayneés. It is not so methodical or so 
clear as might be w ished, but I presume it was never intended to be 
used, as | have been compelled, by ill health and other adverse cir- 
cumstances to use it, without a master to point out the various rules 
and remarks as they are required. There is a smaller work of the 
same kind in use among the Romanists in this country, under the title 
of an “ Essay or Instruction for Learning the Church Plain Chant.” 
There is also a short account of the Gregorian tones in the Eneyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, Art. Music; and another in the first volume 
of a musical magazine called the “ Harmonicon.’’ All these give 
the Latin use of the chants, but leave one in considerable difficulty as 
to the mode of adapting them to English words. Here, however, 
important assistance is afforded by Marbeck’s “Common Prayer 
Book Noted,” a very interesting W ork, of which a reprint has been 
lately advertised ; and, in a different w ay, by a collection of “ Grego- 
rian Chants, adapted to the use of the Protestant Church,” by Mr. 
Warren, the Organist of a Roman-catholic Chapel in Chelsea. 

“ There are,” says La Feillée, “ eight tones or modes in the plain 
chant. ‘These tones serve to distinguish the different modulations of 
the plain chant, and that variation is to express the passions of the 
soul in spiritual things. 

«“ Of these tones some are grave, some sad, some mystical, some 
joyful, as will be seen hereafter. Some are suitable to certain words, 
and others to others. 

“There are four principal tones, which are, the Ist, the 3rd, the 
5th, and the 7th: the others are derived from these. The former set 
are called superior tones, because in each of them the pitch is upwards 
with reference to the final note. ‘The others are called inferior, be- 
cause their extent is downwards. 

“The Ist tone is called by the ancients the Doric chant, because 
the Dorians made use of it in grave and serious things. Primus 
gravis. 

“The 2nd tone is called by the ancients the Sub- Doric chant. The 
Dorians used it in sadness. Secundus tristis. 

‘ The 3rd is called by the ancients the Phrygian chant, because the 
Phrygians used it to express their joy. However, it is called, now-a- 
days, Tertius mysticus. 

‘The 4th is called by the ancients the Sub-Phrygian; and the 
Phrygians made use of it to excite in them tears of joy. Quartus 
hurmonicus. 

“The 5th tone is called the Lydian chant by the ancients. The 
Lydians made use of it to excite one another to sadness and tears, 
wherefore they named it the weeping mood; however, we give it the 
name of joyful, because it may be rendered sad or joyful at pleasure. 

Quintus letus. 
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“ The 6th is named the Sub-Lydian chant by the ancients, It is 
now called Sextus devotus. 

“The 7th is named by the ancients the Mixolydian, and now-a- 
days, Septimus Angelicus. 

“The 8th is named by the ancients the Sub-Mixolydian chant, or 
mood, and now, Octavus perfectus.”’ 

We collect from the observations of this author in another place, 
what other writers fully confirm—namely, that the four first tones are 
in minor keys, the four last in mujor ones. In fact, it appears that the 
first and second tones are naturally in D minor, but occasionally 
transposed into A minor. The third never varies from A minor. 
The fourth is usually in that key, but is sometimes transposed into 
D. The fifth and sixth are sung in F or C major. The seventh and 
eighth are always in C. There is a remarkable peculiarity in the 
Gregorian tones, as compared with our ordinary chants—namely, 
that when used with full solemnity, on high festivals, or when adapted 
to the canticles, each of them has a regular intonation, or opening, intro- 
ductory, to what the Romanists term the dominant, and our organists, 
the reciting note. Marbeck has faithfully preserved these ; and traces 
of them are to be found in the chants published by Mr. W arren, who 
seems, however, to have thought it necessary to disguise the ancient 
style greatly, with a view, perhaps, to conciliate protestant ears. 

Although the regular Gregorian tones are said to be only eight in 
number, they amount in practice to many more; for, in the first 
place, some of them have several different endings, the use of which 
appears to depend on certain fixed rules, having reference to the short 
anthems which are sung before and after each psalm in the Latin 
churches; in the second, the mediation, (as the Romanists call it,) or 
what we may perhaps term the break, of five out of the eight, has to 
be taken differently, according as the syllable which immediately 
precedes the colon is accented or unaccented. In the third place, it 
appears from La Feillée’s work that several of the French dioceses 
have peculiar se¢és of the tones. Whether a similar liberty is enjoyed 
in other countries subject to the Roman see I do not know, but it seems 
not improbable that such is the case.* I should probably weary your 
readers were I to pursue the subject through all these varieties, and 
therefore I will only undertake to lay before them a selection of such 
chants (in some cases, strictly speaking, rather founded on the original 
tones than identical with them) as seem to me most likely to suit the 
habits of our branch of the catholie church. 


H. Coppineton. 
Ware, June, 1842. 


FIRST TONE, 
This tone, as used at Rome, on double festivals, is noted as fol- 
lowst :— 











. It is well known that the Milanese have a distinct use of their own, called the 
Ambrosian Chant. 

+ I omit certain short bars, which are used in the plain chant to divide the notes 
belonging to different words, as they only puzzle a person used to modern musical 
notation. The square note answers to our minim, the lozenge to our crotchet. The 
square note when followed by the lozenge is lengthened, like our dotted minim. 
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Intonation Mediation 1. Termination 
Dixit Dominus Domino meo: sede a dextris me-is 
II. Termination 
me - 18 
lIT. Termination 
me -is 
IV. Termination 
me - is 
V. Termination 
me - is 
VI. Termination 
ene ee 
me-is 


VII. Termination 






[ae eo 






dextris me-is 


In the Gallican dioceses the mediation of this tone is made as at 
Rome, in the case of a monosyllabic, or indeclinable word—e.gr., Cre- 
didi, propter quod locutus sum. Deus Israel. In other cases the 
notes are as follows :— 


~- 
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Dixit Dominus Domino meo 


This chant seems to require a considerable modification of its prin- 
cipal termination before it can be made available for our purpose." 
The sixth termination falls in more easily with our mode of chanting, 
and affords a beautiful chant for all but the concluding verse of a 
psalm, taking the first termination as a final close—thus :— 





- a _ - — +r = 2 — ee on Se 
, cia yt fe ey ae Se 
$5, idee o a 
Glory be to the Father, and to the Son; and tothe Holy Ghost. As it was in the beginning, is 
-Y-\— j_} )» er — —j— —_— i _ 
om ~_ ] . , 
(op addy J eB es-s d ta =—=— 
? now end ever shall be, world without end. Amen, 


These two modes of the first tone may be exhibited in a harmonized 
form,t as follows :— 





* T allude here to the relative lengths of the notes, and to the place of the accent. 

t No. 2 of the single chants in Warren’s collection, seems to be this tone slightly 
altered. 

t The pause indicates the reciting note, which may be extended to any length ne- 
cessary for the proper utterance of the words of any given verse, but (in my humble 
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SECOND TONE. 


This tone has but one form,* according to the Roman use, which is 
as follows :— 


5: a a er s+ —s- .-_* 1 7 
Bn ~ —— 


Dixit Dominus Domino me- 0 : sede a dextris me -is 
The last note but one is said to be sung as if sharp, although not so 
indicated, there being no mark available for that purpose in the nota- 
tion of the plain chant. 
This chant, I suppose, may be harmonized as follows :— 















THIRD TONE. 4 


This tone has, according to the Roman use, four different termina- 
tions. 





—_—_—--- 


Dixit Dominus Domino meo: Sede a dextris me - is 
—2—_—__8— 









a ~ dextris me - is 


eS 
a dextris me. is i 

-—_# 

‘a dextris me-is ' 


ed 


The first of these forms may be thus dnglicized : 





FOURTH TONE, 


This chant has five terminations, of which, however, only the first ; 
is termed regular. i 


—— 





opinion) should never be shortened. In playing over a common cathedral chant, 
the first note should be made a whole breve, otherwise the two parts are of unequal 
length, which has a barbarous effect, to my ears at least. 

* It is, however, observed, by the Roman-catholic writers, that “ in the second, 
fourth, fifth, and eighth tones, monosyllables, and words which are not declined, 
make their mediation upon a rising note.” Following this rule, we must take the 
former verse of the Gloria Patri, (for example, ) thus :— 





Glory be to the Father, and to the Gon and to the Holy Ghost, as it, Ae, 





> PRE PONE IES 
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Dixit Dominus Domino meo: Sede A _ dextris me - is 


————=, 
a dextris me-is 
—_———_— 


a dextris me - is 


=—s—s— 


—- -' 


a dextris me - is 


a dextris me-is 
The regular form of it I would exhibit thus :~ 





FIFTH TONE. 


This appears to be a very favourite chant for Psalms of a joyful 
cast. Ithas but one form* at Rome. 


Dixit Dominus Domino meo Sede & dextris meis. 
This very easily assumes a modern appearance. 





: Ifit be found inconveniently high for singers it may be transposed 
into the key of C, 
SIXTH TONE. 


——————S—SS SSS 


Dixit Dominus Domino meo Sede & dextris meis, 


The first part of this, as regards the mere melody, is identical with 
that of the first tone, and the observation made in that case about the 
mediation, is equally applicable here. 

This first part, combined with the sixth termination of the first tone, 


* See, however, the note ® at the Second Tone. The application of the rule in this 
instance may be observed in Marbeck’s Prayer Book, passim. 
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seems to have suggested to Tallis the fine single chant which goes 
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under his name in English collections. This tone appears also to be 
the original of that which stands at the head of Warren’s Gregorian 
chants, and which is as follows :— 


oa : = —— 
o—- = 2S SSS 


o : <> ees 











The peculiar style of the ancient strain might perhaps be more 
clearly exhibited thus :— 





SEVENTH TONE, 


To this the Roman singers give five different terminations, . 


ee | 
+e— = 


iraxt Dominus Domino meo Sede Aa dextris me - is. 





en 


“a dextris me - is 
——SS— ‘ 
=- — — : 
a dextris me. is 
—— 


a dextris me - is 





= a 

a dextris me-is 
The third of these forms is the only one which comes to a regular 
close on the key note, so as to be fit for the conclusion of a psalm. 
Mr. Warren has accordingly selected that termination for his ninth 


Ee aie: aaa 


ane we 





single chant, which is evidently this tone divested of its intonation, and 4 
transposed, for the convenience of singers, into the key of G. It may i 
easily be kept in its original key, as I presume it ought, by giving the i 

If the intonation be omitted, or even slightly altered by the omission F 


of its first note, the first termination may be used with very beautiful 
effect, for any but the concluding verse of the psalm, thus :— 


at aay WD 


Ba inl as en hes es 


gig” ~ ay 


Fe! os veeranin ace Vow Soa 


rane wey 
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or thus— 





The second termination may be employed precisely in like manner, 
and the fifth is easily adaptable to the same purpose. 
EIGHTH TONE. 
Here we find two terminations— 


= et 


Dixit Dominus Domino meo Sede a dextris me . is 
= = 








a dextris me - is. 
Marbeck makes great use of this tone, to which he gives a mediation 
little different from the Roman, and of which I find no trace in La 
Feillée’s account of the Gallican ‘ones. Perhaps it is a relic of the 
celebrated Use of Salisbury. He notes the first verse of the Magni- 
ficat thus :— 


My souldoth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

In harmonizing this tone for modern use it seems advisable to have 
two terminations, the former for what may be termed general use, 
the latter for the conclusion of the psalm or canticle. 
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Besides the eight regular tones, there is an additional one, appa- 
rently of equal antiquity, which, at Rome, is called the eighth irregular, 
but in France the first modulation of the first tone. The latter appella- 
tion seems the more reasonable of the two, as it is in the minor key 
of D, and in its termination very mueh resembles the first tone. 
It differs, however, from all the eight in having two different reciting 
notes, in the first and second parts. It appears to be always used for 


the psalm, Jn exitu Israel, (our cxiv.) According to the Roman use 
it is thus noted :— 






= — = 


Inexitu Israel de Agypto: domus Jacob de populo barbaro. 
In modern notation it may assume the following form : 





anmauons 
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COLET AND FISHER. 


THE revival of preaching at St. Paul’s may fairly be dated from the 
time when John Colet was made dean of that cathedral. He belonged 
to a respectable family ; his father having twice served the office of 

Lord Mayor of London, where the dean received his early education. 

For seven subsequent years he studied at Oxford, and acquired con- 
siderable classical and mathematical knowledge; and having gra- 
duated in arts, took orders, obtained preferment, and went forth upon 

his travels. In France and Italy, however, he met with those who 
gave his studies a direction which made them eminently serviceable 
to his country. Grocin, Linacre, and Lilley were his associates ; the 

Fathers his chief study ; and when he returned to England, in 1496, 

he was in many respects an altered man. 

Having taken deacon’s and priest’s orders, he set himself to attain a 

character suited to his profession. The flow of his spirits was chas- 

tened, prayer and fasting repressed his passions, study and watchful- 

ness his irritability of temper; his love of display and wit was morti- 

fied by abstinence from courtly festivals, or when drawninto them by 

entering on a conversation with some like-minded man, and so re- 

maining isolated within the brilliant circle. After a short residence in 

London he returned to Oxford, where he read a lecture on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, gratuitously, to crowded auditories; graduated in divinity ; 
and having formed a close intimacy with Erasmus, was only with- 
drawn thence by receiving first, a prebendal stall, and afterwards the 
deanery of St. Paul’s, (1505.) It was an important promotion: no 
loftier spire in England pointed heavenward with its silent finger, but 
little religious energy pervaded the watchmen of the tower. The 
precentor was a foreigner, and unlikely to edify an English congrega- 
tion ; the chancellor a lawyer, and the treasurer also; who was, how- 
ever, a man of some note, being removed in 1509 to a bishoprick. 
Some of these, as well as the inferior members, preached ‘ bosom 
sermons” occasionally ; so did Fitzjames, the bishop, in a style so 
tedious and effete that when Colet censured pulpit apathy, his ordi- 
nary took it as meant personally. 

One of the dean’s first reforms was establishing a sermon every 

Sunday, either at the Cross, or, when the weather made shelter neces- 
sary, in a beautiful chapel beneath the choir; a divinity lecture thrice 


a-week, and a sermon on every holiday. In the performance of 


these duties he actively engaged himself, and provided able deputies 
on other occasions. His discourses, moreover, were of a kind to pro- 
mote inquiry after the Holy Scriptures. He would take a whole 
epistle or gospel, and go through it in the way of commentary ; in the 
course of which he spared neither station nor profession, lashing the 
superstitions and follies of monastic life, and the inconsistent practices 
of the clergy. Even had his discourses not been seasoned with such 
piquant condiments, Colet was a man well able to command attention. 
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Tall and comely in person, graceful in his attitude and manner, his 
learning and piety kept pace with his external attractions, and gained 
universal respect ; his style was energetic, and his fondness for poetry 
had given it an impress of ease and freedom; his face declared the 
working of an imaginative mind, and as his subject warmed him, he 
seemed to grow inspired. “ He spoke,’ says Krasmus, “ not with 
his voice alone, but with his eyes, his countenance, and his whole 
demeanour.”’ Of his style the following may be taken as a specimen ; 
it occurs at the conclusion of a sermon ad clerum, originally delivered 
before the convocation, 1511, in Latin, but the translation is attributed 
to his pen. 

“ You will be honoured of the people ; it is reason ; for Saint Paul saith unto 
Timothy, ‘ Priests that rule well are worthy of double honour, chiefly those 
that labour in word and teaching, therefore, if ye desire to be honoured, first 
look that ye rule well, and that ye labour in word and teaching, and then shall 
the people have you in all honour.’ : 

‘** You will reap their carnal things, and gather tythes and offerings without 
any striving; rightit is, for St. Paul, writing to the Romans, saith they are 
debtors, and ought to minister to you in carnal things; first sow you your 
spiritual things, and then shall ye reap plentifully of their carnal things; for, 
truly, that man is very hard and unjust that will reap where he never did 
sow, and that will gather where never scattered. 

“ Ye will have the churches liberty, and not be drawn afore secular judges ; 
and that also is right, for it is in the Psalms ‘ Touch not mine anointed ;’ 
but if ye desire this liberty, first unloose yourselves from the worldly bondage, 
and from the services of men, and lift up yourselves unto the true liberty—the 
spiritual liberty of Christ; into grace from sins, and serve your God, and 
reign in him, and then believe me, the people will not touch the anointed of 
their Lord God. 

“‘ Ye would be of business in rest and peace, and that is convenient, but 
if ye will have peace, come again to the God of peace and love; come again 
to Christ, in whom is the very true peace of the Ghost, which passeth all wit; 
come again to yourself and to your priestly living, and to make an end, as St. 
Paul saith, be you reformed in the newness of your understanding, that you 
savour those things that be of God, and the peace of God shall be with you. 

“‘ Suffer not, fathers, this your so great gathering to depart in vain. Suffer 
not this your congregation to slip for nought. ‘Truly ye are gathered often- 
times together, (but by your favour to speak the truth,) yet I see not what 
fruit cometh of your assembling—namely to the church. 

“Go ye now in the Spirit that ye have called on, that by the help of it ye 
may in this your council find out, discern, and ordain those things that be 
profitable to the church, praise unto you, and honour unto God, unto whom 
be all honour for evermore.—Amen.” 

A man far from advanced in years who could deliberately write 
passages far severer than these which occur in his Convocation Sermon, 
would be unlikely to shew more timidity in his extempore effusions ; 
but Colet seldom wrote his sermons, and even ascended the pulpit 
without notes. He appears to have entertained a low idea of his own 
compositions, and probably felt how much they owed to his look and 
accents, The fiery globule struck from steel may kindle a conflagra- 
tion as it falls, yet appear the moment afterwards a dull and incon- 
siderable atom. Some of the effects of Colet’s sermons on illustrious 
auditories, well able to distinguish between sound and sense, although 
often related, could not well be omitted in a review of his character as a 
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preacher, as they prove that others did not concur in his modest 
opinions. 

Being appointed to preach before Henry VIII. on Good Friday, 
15)2, he treated of Christ’s victory over death and the grave, exhorting 
his hearers to fight manfully under the Captain of their salvation, and 
to come off more than conquerors. He proceeded to apply this by 
urging upon his hearers the duty of conquering those lusts whence 
came the embroiling of states and princes, the wars and fightings among 
men. The worldly and wicked, he said, who fought with each other 
from hatred and ambition, and were hurried on to mutual slaughter, did 
not fight under the banner of Christ, but under the devil’s ensign, It 
was hard to die like a Christian in the day of battle—with hands im- 
brued in blood, and surrounded by everything to stir up stormy and 
vindictive passions, to die in that charity without which no man shall 
see the Lord. In conclusion, he exhorted those who professed to 
follow the standard of their Saviour, to imitate him in his lowliness and 
peaceful spirit, rather than an Alexander or a Cesar. Henry listened 
with evident emotion, and Colet’s enemies hoped that his hour was 
come; but the King, in a private audience, treated him with great 
respect, and having persuaded him to preach on the circumstances 
which might justify a war, dismissed him graciously. For the sermon 
which resulted from this interview, he gave him public thanks, and 
observed, “ Let every man choose his own doctor, but this shall be 
my doctor,”’ 

Such was the pulpit style of one of the most eminent low church- 
men of hisday. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, may be regarded as one 
of the best specimens of the high churchman. 

The fate of this eminent prelate has rendered his name familiar to 
every reader; but he occupies a far less conspicuous position as an 
orator or a scholar, perhaps even as a man, than he held in the eyes 
of his contemporaries. Erasmus calls him a true bishop and a true 
divine. Henry considered him the most learned man in Europe, and 
made him his ally in his controversy with Luther. The continuator 
of Fleury says—* C'est dans une étude approfondie del’ Ecriture sainte 
et des peres qu’il avoit puisé sa science théologique ;” and a cursory 
examination of his works will convince any one that he was not ig- 
norant of any of those doctrines which reformers brought into promi- 
nence — certainly not of Luther’s ‘articulus stantis aut cadentis 
ecclesiee.”’ 

Under these circumstances, it is a curious feature in his sermons, 
that in scarcely a single passage is there that direct and obvious refe- 
rence to Christ as the operating cause of man’s salvation, which, 
however the doctrine may have been abused and vulgarised, is one no 
preacher can surely be justified in keeping out of sight. Christ in 
his forbearance is sufficiently displayed ; but the mode in which he 
is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption, 
is taught with an obscurity so great, that one may doubt how far the 
hearers profited by it. He did not see things exactly with Colet’s 
eyes. 

But if to feel deeply the extent of human weakness—to deplore the 
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baneful effects of sin—to extol the divine compassion—and exhort to 
repentance and a life renewed with faithfulness and fervour, be to. 
preach the gospel, Fisher preached it thus far as the following extract 
attest, with considerable power :— 


“‘ That man were put in great peril and jeopardy, that should hang over 
a very deep pit, holden up by a weak and slender cord or line, in whose 
bottom should be most wild and cruel beasts of every kind, abiding with great 
desire his falling down, for that intent when he shall fall down anon to de- 
vour him: which line or cord that he hangeth by should be holden up and 
staid only by the hands of that man to whom, by his manifold ungentleness, 
he hath ordered and made himself as a very enemy.........+eeeeeeee eves 
Ser ri eee If now under me were such a very deep pit . . . . and that 
there be nothing whereby I might be holden up and succoured, but a broken 
bucket or pail, which should hang by a small cord stayed and holden up only 
by the hands of him to whom I have behaved myself as an enemy and an ad- 
versary, by great and grievous injuries and wrongs done unto him, would ye 
not think me in perilous condition ?—yes, without fail. Truly all we be in like 
manner ; for under us is the horrible and fearful pit of hell, where the black 
devils in the likeness of ramping and cruel beasts doth abide, desirously our 
falling down to them. The lion, the tiger, the bear, or any other wild beast, 
never layeth so busily wait for his prey when he is hungry, as doth these great 
and horrible hell-hounds, the devils, for us . . there is none of us living but 
is holden up from falling down to hell in as feeble and frail a vessel hanging 
by as weak a line as may be. I beseech you, what vessel may be more 
brittle and frail than is our body, that daily needeth reparation, and if thou 
refresh it not anon, it perisheth and cometh to nought? . . and therefore 
Solomon, in the book called Ecclesiastes, compareth the body of man to a pot 
that is brittle, saying, ‘ Remember—have mind on thy Creator and Maker in 
the time of thy young age, or ever the pot be broken upon the fountain...... 
Oh, good God! how fearful condition stand we in if we remember these jeo- 
pardies and perils—and if we do not remember them we may say oh, marvellous 
blindness !—your own madness never enough to be wailed and cried out upon. 
Heaven is above us, wherein Almighty God is resplendent and abiding, which 
giveth himself to us as our Father, if we obey and do according to his holy com- 
mandments ; the deepness of hell is under us, . . our sins and wickedness be 
afore us ; behind us be the times and spaces that were offered to do satisfac; 
tion and penance which we have negligently lost ; on our right hand be all the 
benefits of our most good and meek Lord, Almighty God given unto us ; and on 
our left hand the unmeasurable misfortunes that might have happened if that 
Almighty God had not defended us by his goodness and meekness. Within 
us is the most stinking abomination of our sins, whereby the image of Al- 
mighty God in us is very foul and deformed, and by that we be made unto him 
very enemies. By all these things before rehearsed, we have provoked the 
dreadful majesty of him unto so great wrath, that we must needs fear lest that 
he let fall this line of life from his hand, and the pot of our body be broken, 
and we then fall down into the deep dungeon of hell. F 

™ * * 


Number the sunbeams, if it be possible, and the mercies of Almighty God be 
more without end.” 


THE VOCATION OF JOHN BALE, 


Tur following passage is taken from “ The Vocation of John Bale,” a 
work in which the Bishop enters, after rather a singular fashion, upon 
the reasons he has for concluding his calling lawful. After asserting 
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that every minister of God must have a vocation, and illustrating it 
from scripture and history, he enters more at large upon the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into this country, and its depravation by the 
monks, who, “ like lazy locusts, sprung forth from the bottomless pit’ 
for the express purpose ; but a blast from the Lord arose and dispersed 
the swarm. ‘“ That wonderful work of God, that noble prince, King 
Henry VIII., within this realm, by his royal power, assisted, after that 
he had given an overthrow to the great Goliahs of Rome; our most 
godly sovereign, Edward VI., for his time performing the same. The 
first, with noble King David, prepared the building of the Lord, but this 
other, with the wise King ane, to his power made all things very 
rfect.” 

This introduces the story of how he was called to the bishopric of 
Ossory—his endeavour to escape the charge—his journey with his 
wife and a servant to Bristol, and his voyage to Waterford—his ride 
to Knochtrower, and his supper at the house of Adam Walsh, com- 
missary-general for this diocese. The parish priest supped with them, 
who boasted that he was the son of William, the last abbot of the 
Whitefriars, and seemed not to understand why Bale should recom- 
mend him never to mention a circumstance he thought so honourable 
to himself again. 

He then describes his consecration by the archbishop of Dublin, 
George Bowne, of whom, in the same paragraph, he speaks as “ that 
great epicure ;” and in a few. sentences further on adds, opposite his 
title, the emphatic words, ‘“‘a beast,” by way of marginal note. He 
proceeded to preach incessantly, and was never conscious of an ague 
that affected him while in the pulpit. He could not persuade his 
priests, however, to preach or marry. The former they could not 
do; and as for the latter, they only answered, “ What! should we 
marry for half a year, and lose our livings !” alluding, of course, to 
the probable decease of Edward. 

The week after Easter he preached twelve sermons; and “ having 
established the people,” as he thought, “at Kilkenny, he left it for 
Holmes Court, where he remained until Ascension Day. On the 
25th of July the priests flocked to the taverns singing—Gaudeamus in 
dolio—for news had come of the death of Edward. The next day, 
Thomas Hothe, a justice, came to the cathedral and demanded a 
communion in honour of St. Ann; and on hearing that Bale had 

prohibited its celebration, a on Sundays, discharged the priests 
from their obedience to the bishop, as he said—*“ The blasphemous 
blindness of this beastly papist” prevailed,—although the next day Lady 
Jane was proclaimed, from which he blamed Bale for absenting 
himself. | 

Insurrection and the proclamation of Mary followed. But te re- 
turn to the cathedral. The prebendaries wished Bale to walk in pro- 
cession with cope, mitre, and crosier. He explained to them that it 
was against his conscience to comply ; urged them not to compel him 
to deny Christ ; and taking a Testament in his hand, and going to the 
market-cross, he enforced the duty of obedience to princes before a 

great multitude. He seems to have winked, however, at a compromise. 
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Two aged priests bore one the mitre, and the other the crosier before 
him, “ making three procession pageants of one ;” and he, on the other 
hand, inflicted on them what they liked as little. “The young men in 
the forenoon played a tragedy of God’s promises in the old law at the 
market-cross, with organ playings and songs very aptly. In the after- 
noon, again, they played a comedy of St. John Baptiste’s preachings, of 
Christ's baptizing, and of his temptation in the wilderness, to the small 
contentation of the priests and other papists there.” 

On Bartholomew’s day, Bale, who saw whither events were leading, 
preached his last sermon on “1 am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ,” &e., dined with the Mayor, and retired to Holmes Court, 
but the lawless peasantry, and the no less lawless nobles, one of whom, 
the Baron of Ossory, was very anxious to get possession of the epis- 
copal residence, Holines Court, made his escape thence both neces- 
sary and dangerous. On the last of September, five of his servants 
and a girl 16 years old were set upon and slain near his house; his 
horses were all stolen, and but for a body of soldiers sent by the 
Mayor of Kilkenny to rescue him, he would, no doubt, have been killed 
in hisown house. From thence he went to the castle of Lechline, and 
thence to Dublin. After a good abuse of old George, the archbishop 
of that see, he contrived to embark, and had nearly got to sea, when 
the ship was seized and robbed of everything by a Flemish pirate; he 
was taken on board the Rover, and after a number of strange escapes, 
conveyed to Holland. The pirate had four owners, one of them was 
a man fearing God, and his wife a woman of much godliness also; he 
and the other three kept him safe till they got fifty pounds for his 
ransom. 


**T have been in journeys and labours, in injuries and losses, in pains and 
penuries ; I have been in strifes and contentions, in rebukings and slanderings, 
and in great danger of poisonings and killings; I have been in peril of the 
heathen, in peril of wicked priests, in peril of false justices, in peril of traitoy- 
ous tenants, in peril of cursed tyrants, in peril of cruel kerns and gallowglasses ; 
I have been in peril of the sea, in peril of shipwreck, in peril of throwing over 
the board, in peril of false brethren, in peril of curious searchers, in peril of 
pirates, robbers, and murderers, and a great sort more. 

“St. Paul also rejoiced that God had so miraculously delivered him from so 
many dangerous jeopardies, and spareth not to report them, (2 Cor. xi. 12,) 
why should I then shrink, or be ashamed to do the like, having at God’s hand 
the like miraculous deliverance? Are they not left to us for example, that we 
should do the like when we feel the like? . . . . He in the city of Damascon 
being laid wait for by the lieutenant of King Aretha, was let down at a window 
in a basket, and so escaped his hands, (Acts, ix.;) 1, in the city of Dublin, 
being assaulted of papists, was conveyed away in the night, in mariner’s 
apparel, and so escaped the danger, by God’s help. When Paul’s death was 
sought by certain Jews at Jerusalem, the upper captain there commanded two 
under captains in the night to convey him to Cesarea with 200 soldiers, 70 
horsemen, and 200 spearmen, and so to deliver him, (Acts, xxiii. ;) in like case, 
when the priests, with Barnaby Bolger and others, had sought my death at 
Holmes Court, the good suffren of Kilkenny, with 100 horsemen and 300 
footmen, brought me thither in the night, and so delivered me that time. 

“As Paul, against his will, was put into a ship of Adramyttium, coupled 
with other prisoners of Jewry, conveyed forth in Italy, and there safely deli- 
vered, (Acts, xxvii., xxviii. ;) so was I and my companion Thomas, against our 
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wills, taken into aship of Zealand, coupled with French prisoners, conveyed forth 
into Flanders, and so at the latter safely there delivered. As their ship was 
caught between Candia and Melita, and could not resist the winds, so was 
ours betwixt Milford Haven and Waterford: as they had an exceeding great 
tempest upon the sea, so had we likewise; as they were without hope of safe- 
guard, so were we also; as they feared Syrtes, or dangerous sandy places and 
rocks, so did we; as they were almost famished and drowned, so were we. 
As God comforted them, so did he us; as they were, in conclusion, cast into 
an island, so were we into St. Ives, in Cornwall; as the people shewed them 
kindness at Malta, so did they us at the said St. Ives; as Paul gave thanks, 
and brake bread among them, so did we also; as the captain, Julius, cour- 
teously intreated him, and gave him liberty to go unto his friends at Sidon, 
and to refresh him, so did our captain use us very gently, with all favour and 
liberty ; as Paul was stung of a biting viper and not hurt, so was I of that 
viperous Walter, most unjustly accused of treason afore the justices there, 
and yet, through God's deliverance, not hurt; as he appealed to Cesar, so did 
I to the throne of God. As great dispycions (disputations?) were among the 
Jews at Rome concerning Paul, so were there afterward among the shippers 
in our return to their ship concerning us. As the soldiers gave counsel to kill 
the prisoners, so were there some of our men that gave counsel to have drowned 
us for our money, and of some to have delivered us up to the council of Eng- 
land, in hope of great rewards. As the brethren met Paul with rejoicing at 
Appii forum, so did they me in divers parts of Dutchland, and lauded God 
for my so miraculous deliverance.” (Fol. 7, preface to the ‘ Vocation of J. Bale.) 
* . * * 


‘“‘T was put into it against my will by a mcst Christian king, and of his own 
mere motion only, without suit of friends, meed, labour, expenses, or any 
other sinister means else. By his regal power and authority, which both 
were of God, (Rom. xiii.,) was I both allowed and confirmed, and not all 
unjoyfully received of the people, which causeth me in consequence to judge 
my vocation just.” 





SACRED POETRY. 
SACRED LATIN POETS OF THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
NO. I, LZ VINUS TORRENTIUS. 


Mucu attention has lately been paid to the beautiful hymns of the 
early Christians, and to those of later ages, preserved in the various 
breviaries and missals of the Catholic Church. And while, doubtless, 
they are far more worthy of our study than those of any single writer, 
however eminent his piety, or admirable his genius, there is yet a 
class of authors who by no means merit the oblivion to which they 
have been consigned—the Latin ecclesiastical poets who have flou- 
rished since the revival of learning. 

Various reasons, no doubt, have caused this general neglect : their 
number, the scarcity of their works, the worthlessness of many, the 
voluminousness of all. The Delicie@ alone of the French, Dutch, 
English, German, Hungarian, and Italian poets, who wrote from 1450 
to 1600, comprise five and twenty volumes—duodecimo, indeed, but 
very thick and very closely printed ; that is, are much longer than all 
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the classical authors, Greek and Latin, put together. And when I 
add that the Deliciz extract only a few lines from many, and a few 
pages from most, of the bards whom they commemorate, and that the 
poetry of the hundred years intervening between 1600 and 1700 is 
much more voluminous than that of the time which they embrace, 
the reader may form some faint idea of the immense volume of modern 
Latin poetry. 

Out of this vast mass, many passages are of eminent merit; and I 
propose in the following papers to bring forward a few specimens of 
these forgotten bards. I do not intend to give any further account of 
the life of the poet under consideration than is absolutely necessary to 
enable the reader to understand the time in, and the circumstances 
under which he wrote. 

I proceed, without further preface, to the subject of the present 
paper. 

Livin vAN DER BEKEN, better known by his Latinized name, 
L&VINUS TORRENTIUS, was born at Ghent, in 1525, and educated at 
Lausanne. He studied civil law and antiquities at Rome; returning 
to his own country, he was employed in several embassies; having 
taken holy orders, he became Bishop of Antwerp, and finally Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, where, however, owing to the troubles of the times, 
he was never enthroned. He died in 1595. He is best known to 
modern scholars as a commentator on Horace; but his fame as a Latin 
poet stood high among those of his own times. His poems appeared 
at Plantin’s press, in the year 1594. They are all of them sacred. 

The first part of the volume consists of hymns, or rather a hymn 
in three books, on the birth of the Saviour, probably the longest lyric 
poem ever composed. The Alcaic measure, which our Archbishop 
adopts, is managed by him with great dignity. 

After stating his subject, the poet glances at the fall of Adam, which 
made it necessary for the Salvation of man that a Saviour should be 
born into the world. 


‘« Posterity for that one crime 

Must suffer to the end of time, 
And shew the guilty stain : 

The lustral torch, the sprinkled wave, 
The thousand victims slain, 

They cannot give, they never gave, 

Hope for the future; nor could save 
The captive from his chain. 

Till leaving Heaven’s eternal height, 

liz, Goo of Gop, and Light of Light, 
Came down to dwell below; 

And gave for erring man his breath, 

And by his death redeemed from death, 
And by his woes from woe.” 


We are then carried at once to the Annunciation, and to the joy 
which pervaded Heaven at that moment. There is, however, a most 
misplaced reference to the release from their torments of Sisyphus 
and Ixion; but Torrentius is seldom happy in his classical allusions, 
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More worthy of quotation is the description of the @ld-Testament 
worthies :— 
“* The patriarch band that could not rest 


Amid the chorus of the Blest, 

Till the drear land, by death possest, 
Should feel the Victor’s might ; 
Prescient of that glad day when He 

Should captive lead captivity, 
Looked with unwonted joy to see 
The coming of Hts light.” 


The joy and astonishment of the Blessed Virgin are beautifully 
illustrated by a simile :— 


** So, when to quell some barbarous foe, 


The only son, so dear, 
Girds on his sword and bends the bow ; 
If to the mother’s ear 
The messengers of passing woe 
Bear the sad tale that he is low :— 
When he himself is near, 
Unharmed, and safe, and all her own; 
Albeit her arms are round him thrown, 
Albeit the cause for fear is flown, 
She cannot chase the fear ; 
Until to listen, feel, and see, 
Turns to calm joy her ecstacy.” 


Hence we are carried, following the order of history, to the visit 
paid to Elizabeth, I might quote much that is beautiful in the 3 
journey, in the paraphrase of the Magnificat, in the description of the 


three months’ visit, and the return. I will, however, confine myself 
to the account of the Celestial Convoy which accompanied the Blessed 
Virgin home :— 

** Scarce had Her feet the threshold passed, 


Before sweet sounds were on the blast 

Of heav’nly minstrelsy :— : 
And Angel Cohorts, passing fair, } 
Made vocal all the desert air, : 
And all the wondrous journey share 

With sounds of choral glee ; 
Through valley, path, and mountain brow, 
Till Nazareth receives Her now. 


‘* The wonders deepen that I tell, 


My answering song must louder swell—”’ 


exclaims the poet at the opening of the second book. A description 
follows of the general peace then prevailing over the earth, and of the 
general expectation that some mighty event was about to happen. The 
transition to the Mantuan bard is very pretty :— 


‘“« Then, where the Tiber, noble stream, 

Cleaves, glittering in the sunny beam, 
Etruria’s fair domain ; 

The bard of Mantua tried no more 

The song that oft had pleased before ; 
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The leafy honours of the grove, 

The rustic toils, the shepherd’s love ; 
But while across the plain 

His gentle charge securely stray, 

Crop the green herb, or join in play, 
He struck a nobler strain : 

A mightier age, he cried, is nigh ; 

Fulfilled the ancient prophecy ; 

A Royal Babe descends from high, 
Descends on earth to reign ; 

The Virgin comes; She comes, so long 

The subject of Cumzan song.” 


Next follows the journey to Bethlehem; the full conflux to the 
town; the thankfulness with which even the deserted stable was ac- 
cepted by Her who was so soon about to become a Mother. It is 
remarkable that, in describing the birth of our Saviour, the poet should 
have made use of the very same metaphor which has been adopted 
by Beaumont in his now almost neglected poem, Psyche :— 


“* And as through clear and crystal glass 

The sunbeams, all untainted, pass, 
Most beautiful, most bright ; 

While yet to wind and winter rain 

Impervious stands the crystal pane ; 
So He, the Very Light, 

Knew in His Birth no sinful stain, 

And spotless still doth She remain.” 


The book ends with an address to Bethlehem :— 


“‘ And though my song be all too weak, 

The glory of thy name to speak ; 
For who can boast like fame divine, 
Bethlehem Ephratah, with thine ? 

I pause to bid thee hail : 
Eye of the land that flows with wine 
And milk, all lovely Palestine, 

Within thy lowly vale 
Rose He, the Saviour, for Whose brow 
I wreathe the votive offring now.” 


The birth of the Saviour has.taken place, and, recovering from Her 
astonishment, the Blessed Virgin at first hardly dares to perform all the 
offices of maternal love for Her Lord. But experience teaches Her to 
throw off this fear :— 


‘* His human weakness must confess 

His need of human tenderness ; 

A fleshly tent like ours He knew, 

And all its wants and suff’rings too ; 

His thunders shake the solid sky, 
He holds the earth at rest ; 

Yet there, an infant, doth He lie 
Upon His mother’s breast !” 


_ Here the poet pauses awhile, to draw from this wonderful history 
its great moral; which, though its force be somewhat weakened by a 


reference at the beginning to Persius’s “ Kt farre litabo,” is not without 
its beauty :— 
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** O, when thou seest thy Lord so low, 

Subject to pain, and girt with woe, 
Subdue thy swelling soul ; 

And meditate, if He whose sway 

Myriads of angel powers obey, 

Whose mighty hand the heavens display, 
By Whom the planets roll ; 

If thus He lay in cot obscure, 

Meanest among the very poor, 

What lesson taught He, this beside, 

* Oh! what have we to do with pride?’ 

Shall we, the creatures of a day, 

Sprung from the dust, and formed of clay— 

Shall we so precious then esteem 

The very shadow of a dream ? 

With haughtiness and anger tost, 

At honours gained, or honours lost? 

Just as the infant cries in vain 

For some fond plaything he would gain. 

Here thy home is not. To the skies 

In winged meditation rise, 

And strong in patience, lift thine eyes 
To God’s protecting hand ; 

But trust, and venture, and confide, 

And lean on [lim, and nought beside, 

And He Who took our woes shall guide 
Unto the promised land.” 


The last lines will strongly remind the German scholar of Schiller’s 
beautiful little poem entitled « Longing ;"— 
‘‘ Du muss wetten, du muss wagen, 
Denn die Gotter leth ’n Kein Pfand; 
Nur ein Wunder kann dich tragen 
In das schone Wunderland.” 


The next collection of poems is a book of hymns on the “ Infancy of 


Jesus.” It treats of the following subjects:—the Circumcision, the 
Epiphany, the Flight to Egypt, the Martyrdom of the Holy Inno- 
cents, the Purification, the ‘Teaching in the Temple, the Obedience 
of Christ to His Earthly Parents. Like the former poem, these 
hymns form a regular series, but the connexion is much slighter, 
and the measures employed, though all lyrical, are all different from 
each other. 

The flight into Egypt opens with some peculiarly Horatian stanzas. 


“ The sleepy murmur of the rill, 
The flowers that gird the brow of Spring, 
The grotto cool, the shady hill, 
Where wild birds sweetest sing ; 
These are the homes belov'd by rest; 
In courtly bands ’mid palace halls, 
Full seldom is she found a guest ; 
The glitter of their walls, 
The Tyrian purple on the brow, 
The gnawing canker of the heart, 
The inward pang, the outward show, 
Compel her to depart.” 
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From the hymn on the Feast of the Holy Innocents I quote a few 
lines :— 
“‘ Hail! then, sweet band of Innocents! hail, ve ! 
By death so rudely torn 
From all the j joys of opening life; for He 
Of Virgin Mother born, 
Himself the Flower of Virgins, so to grace 
The spotless Virgin band, 
Amidst that lovely choir allots your place 
In Heaven’s eternal land. 
Now, where in pure and milky brightness glows 
The fair sidereal way, 
Where the bright grape drops nectar, and the rose 
And lily bloom alway, 
Ye, who from mighty tribulations came, 
Have found a sweet repose, 
Tread in the snowy footsteps of the Lamb, 
And follow where He goes.” 


A hymn on 8. Stephen’s Day is eminently beautiful. The follow- 
ing are some of the concluding stanzas :— 


“ And as the first-fruits of their crop 
The pious rustics bear, 
That He, who brought to pass their hope, 
His own might freely share ; 
So Christ, Whose dying words ordain 
That he must sulfer, who would reign, 
Appointed thee, of all His train, 
The first to tread the road 
By which, as following ages fly, 
Myriads, whose names can never die, 
Shall put off their mortality, 
And hasten to their God. 
They, not by might, and not by power, 
O’ercame in that last dreadful hour, 
But Hope, fair pilgrim, went along, 
And bade her warriors to be strong, 
And Faith leads on their dying eye, 
To visions of eternity, 
And Love, who flings her easy chains 
O’er heathen realms and barbarous plains, 
Carries them forward till they stand 
Triumphant in the heavenly land.” 


And again :— 
“ Feebly he lifts his dying eye 
To the celestial plains, 
And finds a consolation nigh 
In death’s severest pains. 
Then, as beneath the stormy hail, 
Some flow’ret wounded lies, 
Its leaves are scattered to the gale, 
It languishes and dies ; 
So pass’d thy breath in one sweet prayer 
For those whose malice brought thee there.” 


But the e ‘legies of Leevinus Torrentius are his most finished produc- 
tions, and exhibit the most favourable specimens of his Latinity. 
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Their subject is the Passion of our Saviour. The following is the 
opening of the first :— 


‘* Thou, Who for us the paths of grief hast trod, 
Man of thy Mother, of Thy Father God! 
Eternal Power! to Whom pertain by right, 
The Father's wisdom and effectual might ; 
Whose strong right arm restrains the ocean tides, 
The stars created, and created, guides ; 
Who rul’st each sweet variety of time, 
Evening’s calm hours, and morn’s ambrosial prime ; 
What can the eye in Nature’s beauties see 
That speaks not of Thy might, and lauds not Thee! 


fast Yet from Thy love far higher wonders flow, 
Po The mighty love that bade Thee come below, 
ie, Lay by Thy glory, human woes to bear, 

thd And Very Man in man’s affliction share. 

ed | A Gop descends below, that man may rise ; 


Gop dwells on earth, that man may share the skies ; 
May soothe his sorrows in perpetual rest, 
Walk the bright streets, and dwell among the Blest.”’ 


There are some noble lines on the Saviour’s descent into Hell :— 


** Yet, though His earthly toils and cares are past, 
Ere the third sacred morn can break at last, 
Leaving its partner in the peaceful grave, 
His Victor Soul must pass the infernal wave ; 
And trampling down its monarch’s tyrant sway, 
Snatch from the mighty chief a mighty prey.” 


Addressing the liberated souls, the poet proceeds :-— 


‘“‘ Follow the Victor-chief! the way untrod 
! Shali cause no fear—ye tread the steps of God. 
an Yet till superior to His finished woes, 
esi He seeks His Heaven, and leads you where He goes, 
ih Bear yet awhile His tarrying as ye may ; 
Long though it seem, ’tis no unmeet delay ; 
) First He must comfort His afflicted train, 
. And prove indeed that He is risen again.” 
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The original lines may serve as a specimen of the Archbishop's 
style — 
“ Ante sed optato quam Lucifer emicet ortu 

Tertius, et venient que memoranda cano, 

Ferali linquens pendentia stipite membra, 
Spiritus infernas Victor adibit aquas ; 

Debellanda illic seevi fera numina Ditis, 
Magnaque de magni preda petenda domo. 


an Ite Duci comites ! nondum via nota; sed Ipse, 

oa | | Ipse per insuetum vos bene ducet iter 

me | i At vobis patrium donec conscendat Olympum, 
aa Et Secum pariter vos super astra venat, 

; Interea heti selectis sedibus una, 

Ferte brevem—multis prodent illa—moram ; 

i Dum Sese sociis et dum manifestus amicis 

Approbat, haud falsam versus in effigiem.”’ 


aa 
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lurther on the poet says— 


«Commands He patience, though the pain be sore? 

He leads thee forth where He hath gone before : 

One cause alone could bring Him from the sky— 

A cause of love—to suffer and to die. 

Who will not, grateful, of His praises tell ? 

For the lost sheep the generous Shepherd fell, 

The Husband from Her captor won his Bride, 

Well-pleased, although it cost His heart’s red tide ; 

And shall She, marking that dear torrent flow, 

Deny Her Lord, asham’d to see Him low? 

Nor rather, link’d in closer union, yield 

Her all to Him Whose Blood hath won the field ? 

And doth the high command so mighty seem, 

That formed the world? ’Twas mightier to redeem. 
5 For God to die, that man might taste of bliss,— 

The miracle of miracles is this! 

He opes the heavenly mansions ; bend the knee! 

He bore those pangs, that realm He won, for thee! 

Though earth and all the powers of hell combine, 
His triumph was a shadowing forth of thine. 


(four poet’s two epics, the Christiad and the Pauliad, I shall say 
nothing, because the former shares the failure of all such attempts to 
treat a theme too high for man; and the latter—the work of the 
writer's old age—is the feeblest of all his poems. I shall conclude 
these specimens with an elegant simile from the former. In deserib- 
ing the determination of a noble mind to make its last its most glo- 
rious days, the poet says :— 


So, when the painter burns to wreathe his name, 
By one great master-piece, with deathless fame ; 
When noblest art and richest colours meet, 

And the fair picture all but stands complete, 

He tasks his mightiest faculties of soul 

To their full strength, to consummate the whole ; 
That no false colour, that no broken line, 

May mar the conduct of the full design. 

At length his hand the last completion gives, 

He drops the pencil-—and the canvass lives !” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE CHURCH. 
Sik,—The reproach of mysticism is variously applied in religion. It 
originally had reference to the pagan initiations, in regard of their 
obseurity and secresy. In that sense Weishaupt’s people, though mere 
rationalists, might be called mystic. Sometimes it is applied to the 
practice of allegorizing the Scriptures. Such an use of the word is 
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unconuected with doctrines ; for it is the great vice of that practice 
that it will, with almost equal ease, support any doctrine. But the true 
modern sense appears to be, an heretical disposition to seek for or to 
inculcate an union, more or less absolute, of man with God, attainable 
through channels other than the Catholic church, or by means, rites, 
and discipline, other than her ordinances ; or, if itrelate to persons an- 
terior to or out of the Christian dispensation,* then by any é0\o8pn- 
oxeia, and means or channels not appointed to them. It has usually 
been found connected with pantheism ; and its tendencies are to repre- 
sent men as ultimately reabsorbed into one Being. 
There exist some reasons for supposing the Egyptians to have held 
that Osiris, their principal god, was the Great or Universal Man, 
and that every lesser man was of that great one, and actually became 
Osiris at his death. The dead mant was certainly called Osiris, 
represented as him, and invoked as him. Even the four minor 
deities, sons of Osiris, invoked the dead man as their father Osiris. 
The mummy cases represented the person of Osiris, and were called 
the coverings of Osiris, | Osiriades Peribole. ‘The modern Hermetics 
are of the same spirit. To obtain re-union with the Universal Being 
and participate of its nature and life, by feeding upon its essential 
element, is the object of perhaps their greatest, and certainly their 
worst dissembled, secret. When their numbers were thinned and 
their credit almost exhausted, Swedenborg, an avowed: pantheist, re- 
produced the principle of those dread mysteries in a strain analogous 
to that of their school, and not in that of his own subsequent school, 
in his book * De Cultu et Amore Dei.” § He relates how this earth, 
orbis noster, was a suamet humo quasi elevatus, and formed a most 
enchanting forest, in which every bush and leaf and fruit exhaled fra- 
grance from all its pores, eéc., ete. Hic erat deliciosus ille hortus 
Paradisus dictus, in summa eetheris regione, ipsaque vicinid solis, 
situs, efc. Lucus erat totus Pomarium.... ....Hic erat PARADISUS 
IN PARADISO....¢.0..1n ejus medio erat Pomus, que omnium pre- 
tiosissimum portabat ovulum, in quo tanquam in cimelio natura seip- 
sam cum supremis suis potentiis et copiis, consummatissimi Corporis 
initia futuris, recondebat. Heec Pomus ex eo dicta fuit Arbor Vite. 
‘The Supreme Mind, or Sun of Life, infused into this noble treasure or 
egg, a super-celestial form or soul. That soul was ardently desirous, 
quemdam mundulum seu microcosmum, ad effigiem maximi, condere, 
sed non ex nihilo. Yet it was still but an egg, modd adhuc ovum 
erat. But the Arbor Vite ramum suum, qui avreum hoc et vitale 
gestabat pomum, in lenem et facilem se explicabat uteruam, The Sun 
infused his rays into the ultimum hoe sui mundi ovum. At last the 
parturient branch deposited on the ground its burthen, the complete 
man. He was the ripe fruit of the Tree of Life. The whole of this 
work|| appears to me to be purely Rosicrucian, or Hermetic, and in 
* This takes in the Zoharite, Suffee, &c. 
t See the Antiquities of Egypt, p. 111, 2. 
t See Damasc. Vit. Ividor. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 343, Berol. 
§ Part i. c, 2,ss. 32—38. Lond. 1745. 
| I suppose the strange romance about Eve in part 2 to be connected with the 
mystic nuptials of Virgin Sophia. But as usual, thicker darkness veils that part 
of the subject, and the wedding is less accessible to us than the banquet. 
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the vein of Boehmen and Co., and not to be in form a Swedenborgian 
book. Mahomet was not a Mahometan when he was driving the 
camels of Khadijah ; nor was Swedenborg a Swedenborgian until he 
had hit upon his new method, of which this production lacks the cha- 
racteristics. I do not remember seeing this volume in the lists of 
books translated in France and England by the members of the New 
Jerusalem. If it is not translated by them, perhaps it ought to be by 
others. Afterwards, under his ministry of the Second Advent and 
Day of Judgment, and in his books of “ Angelic Scriptural Corres- 
pondentie” thereto appertaining, extending from 1749 to 1771, which 
are the Swedenborgian* portion of his writings, he propounded the 
strictly corporeal, or at least organic, anthropomorpheity of the 
First Being; or Deus Pantheus—the aggregate humanity of heaven, 
(meaning by heaven the divine humanity of the Lord) or the exist- 
ence of an Homo Maximus,t under whom all lesser men are compre- 
prehended, and by virtue of whom they are human; and an eucharist,} 
comprehending in itself the whole of the church and of heaven, and 
the whole of the Lord, both as to his humanity and as to his divinity, 
and in which the Lord unites himself to the man, and the man to the 
Lord. Such, in substance, was the Swedish revival of the mysteries of 
Osiris, Adonis, &c. The late Mr. Hope, in his eccentric work on the 
Prospects of Man, expressed his belief that all individual or lesser 
men would be ultimately combined into one all-comprehending 
human being. His looking forward was to a sort of Homo Maximus, 
But he wrote all this more as a philosopher than asa religionist. Nei- 
ther is it apparent from what particular sources this idea (certainly not 
a novelty) was derived into his cultivated mind. 

I believe few errors have rooted deeply and branched widely, which 
have not filched some truth that imparts to them their vegetative 
power. We may do a service to those evil ones who practise the 
aucupium animarum, by keeping back and hiding from mankind a 
part of that truth to which they are entitled, of which they cannot 
wholly renounce the idea, and which the heeresiarch claims (not with- 
out colour) the merit of restoring to them. So churchmen, by too 
much hiding the doctrine and discouraging the teaching of the first 
resurrection, the kingdom, the restoration of Judah and Jerusalem, 
and all that relates thereto, have retarded (under Providence) the 
conversion of the Jews, and on particular points seem actually to put 
them in the right. I fear that, by hiding and discouraging the 
doctrine of “an union of man with God, attainable through the 


* Divine Love, &c., c. 288, and passim. 

t Quod Universum Colum in uno complexu referat unum hominem; quod 
unaquevis Societas in Ceelis similiter; quod inde unusquisque Angelus sit in per- 
fecta forma humana; et quod hoe sit ex Divino Humano Domini. Vide Arcana 
Cel. n. 59 ad 67, 68 ad 72, 73 ad 77, et 78 ad 8&6, cit. de Ult. Jud. p. 6. Quod 
Universum Ceelum referat Unum Hominem, qui ided Maximus Homo Vocatur, 
Vide de Telluribus, p. 6. Inferno, n. 59. Il n'y a méme que le Seigneur qui est 
Homme proprement dit, &c.—Latouche Abregé, p. 2 

t Latouche, ibid. p. 216. Theol. Univ. pp. 437, 441. To the eucharist he has 
adapted Angelic Correspondentia of the most horrific nature that ever human 
tongue dared to utter ; correspondentia not unknown to his precursor, Bochmen, 
but which even he forbore to apply to the subject thus. 
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catholic church, and by means of her rites and ordinances,” we may 
be offering an encouragement and some sort of an excuse to mys- 
ticism, as I endeavoured to define it in the outset. By not hiding 
either that doctrine or the prophecies of the kingdom, of course I do 
not mean a perpetual harping upon them in pulpits without re- 
serve or respite—but the promulgation of them in due season and just 
meusure. It is true that we hear much, and many may think we hear 
unto satiety, of having Christ, of being joined to him, and in unity 

with him; and at times we hear some talk of his church being his 
mystical body. But we rarely hear that stated as a good logical pro- 
position ; for both the subject and the preedicate are used vaguely, 
equivocally, and indeterminately, If we follow out such phraseology 
we generally find it resolved into each person’s faith, piety, and moral 
improvement. Itis but of an ens metaphysicum, and not of an ens 
naturale. Or, if it even relate to the soul substantially, and not only 
to its operations, it is to individual souls separately. Moreover, the 
body seems to have no part init. This latter is a serious gravamen, 
and a theme of just complaint to authors of the school of Jacob Boeb- 
men. 

But the mystical body of the Lord is a reality, and not a mere 
phrase. None of the great things of God is more clearly shewn to us 
than is our Homo Maximus. For, though it is possible for a violent 
hand, moved by a pre-determined intention, to warp and force aside 
all those sayings from their purpose, it is impossible so to do with any 
consistent rejection of the analogous rationalism of a, Nestorius, 
or Socinus. In the first to the Corinthians we read, “ There is a 
natural* body, aud there is a spiritual body. And so it is written, 
the first man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was made 
a quickening spirit. Howbeit, that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; and afterwards that which is spiritual. 
The first man is of the earth earthy; the second man és the Lord from 
heaven. As is the earthy such are they also that are earthy, and as is 
the heavenly such are they also that are heavenly. And as we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the i image of the 
heavenly. Now this I say, ‘bre ‘thren, that flesh and blood ‘cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion. Behold, I shew you a mystery.”"+ Adam had only a soul vivi- 
fied or quickened ; but Christ had ‘also the godhead, w hich is living 
and quickening. Whereby his body or flesh, howbeit real, was not 
natural, The first man’s body is both aubaiel and earthy; it was so 
in him, and is so in us the oflspring of his body. ‘The second man’s 
body ts the Lord from heaven. It is spiritual, ‘non-natural, and sub- 
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° fe what precise sense the rubric now appended to the communion service 
intends to use the epithet ‘‘natural” I have never been able to discover, and sin- 
cerely avow my entire ignorance. 

t The division into verses is of absolutely no authority ; yet perhaps nothing exer- 
cises so great authority over men’s minds as that division, and the division into chap- 
ters. They who study me ‘rely a verse and chapter Bible, in some sense study a 
spurious one. These last words, pointed with a semicolon, are carried on to verse 51, 


and made the preamble to words far less, if at all, mysterious, instead of the pero- 
ration to the preeeding great mysteries. 
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limated from earthiness by virtue of the Hy postatic Union; and throug) 
it the elect obtain spiritual bodies, But not « through tt” in a foren- 
sic or moral sense, as by means of His good precepts, availing inter- 
cession, &c. ; for that utterly confounds the whole argument. Adam’s 
sin is the proportional to Christ’s merits, and the [sentence of] death 
in him to the [meritorious] making alive in Christ. But Christ's 
actual imparting of his non-natural body to his elect is the propor- 
tional to Adam's transmission of his earthy or natural body to his 
consubstantial progeny, mankind. We bear the eixwy or image of the 
earthy, not by mere similitude, (which, being of another, either may 
or may not be,) but by form, which is of ourselves, essential to us and 
causative of us; and we have the image of the celestial (if we 
have it at all) as really and formally, or else we have it not SO. All 
this would be clear enough, but for an imaginary necessity, and con- 
sequent predetermination to get rid of it. 

Above we have read that natural, Adamical, and earthy “ flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” Our Lord also spoke 
to Nicodemus of those who might enter that kingdom. Except a 
man be born of water and the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit”. Qur Lord might have confined his dis- 
course, as most men limit their interpretations, to the moral concerns 
of the soul, its faith, charity, holiness of thoughts, and the like; but 
he certainly did not. The two births must be of the same, or no 
palingenesia is stated in that clause of the discourse. If the [natural] 
flesh born of that flesh continues to be that flesh, there is no change; 
but as there is a change promised, it must be into the spiritual flesh, 
born of the “ quickening Spirit,” which quickening Spirit is “ the 
last Adam,” and “ the Lord from heaven.” 

As those passages cannot be taken for mere allegories, conveying 
psychological and ethical ideas, it follows (in some cases probably, and 
in others evidently) that such interpretation will fall short of the scope 
of these other passages.  “ He that heareth my word,” &e., is passed 
from death into life, John, v. 24. “If a man keep my saying, he shall 
never see death. ....+Thou sayest, ifa man keep my saying, he shall 
never taste of death er hom makest thou thyself? 6000s Derere 
Abraham was, Lam.” John, viii. 51—8. “ Whosoever is born of God 
eoeeee tis seed remaineth in him......We know that we have 
passed from death unto life.” 1 John, iii. 9, 14. “ Your life is hid 
with Christ in God,” Col. iii. 3. «1 live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me,” Gal. ii. 20. “To sit with me in my throne,” Apoe. a 21. 
a Have tasted....the powers of the world to come,” Heb. 

“ We anne that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were decalbel: 

we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the “A lor in this we croan, earnestly desiring to be elothed 
upon with our house which is * from heaven,’ 2 Cor.v. “ ‘The glory 
which shall be revealed én ust eeee+. the manifestation of the sons of 


* And “ isthe Lord from heaven.” 
t Ess tus, better thus rendered in our version, than to us, as some have preferred. 
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God......We groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption ; to 
wit, the redemption of the body,” Rom. viii. 18, 23. ** Who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the w orking whereby he is able even to subdue all things 
to himself,’ ” Phil. iii, 21. Indeed, so great a truth must enter into 
and tinge the sense of numberless passages. But above all it is 
desirable to read without rationalistic prepossessions, or the quibbling 
spirit of polemics, what was said in the dialogue at Capernaum. 


“What sign shewest thou then, that we may see, and believe thee? What 
dost thou work? Our fathers did eat manna in the desert, as it is written, 
He gave them bread from heaven to eat. Then Jesus said unto them : 

“* Verily, verily, l say unto you, Moses gave you not [the*] bread from 
heaven. But my father giveth you the true bread from heaven. For the 
bread of God is he that cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the 
world. 


‘“* Then said they unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. And Jesus 
said unto them : 

“1 am the bread of life. He that cometh to me shall never hunger, and 
he that believeth on me shall never thirst. .... 

‘“‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on me hath everlasting 
life. Iam that bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, 
and aredead, This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man 
may eat thereof, and not die. Iam the living bread, which came down from 
heaven. If any man eat of this bread he shall live for ever. And the bread 
that I will give is my flesh, which | will give for the life of the world. 

“* The Jews therefore strove among themselves, saying, How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat?) Then Jesus said unto them : 

“« Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day. 
For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my 
Slesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and Iin him. As the living Father 
hath sent me, and J live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even he shall live 
by me. This is the bread which came down from heaven; not as your fathers 
did eat manna and are dead ; he that eateth of this bread shall live for ever. 

‘‘ These things said he in the synagogue, as he taught in Capernaum. 


Many therefore of his disciples, when they had heard this, said, This is an 
hard saying; who can bear it ? 


It seems to me impossible to disconnect this conversation from the 


words written by the same apostle in his Revelation to the angel of 


the church of Pergamos—“ He that hath an ear let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches: To him that overcometh I will give 
to eat of the hidden manna.”+ Nor, methinks, can those last words 
be taken otherwise than synonymous with those addressed to the 
Angel of Ephesus—“ He that hath an ear let him hear what the 
Spirit saith to the churches: To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 
Thus we make the further collection, that as that man liveth by 


* Vulgo tat. But the original has no that. 

+ This passage strikes my mind as one much opposed to such a fixed consubstan- 
tiation as conveys the body and blood of Christ to the impious man, and permits 
them net to recede even from Tantalian lips. For if so, he that overcometh not may 
eat the hidden manna. 1 do not know if this has been remarked before. 
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means of His union with the living God, so the elect have life by their 
union with Him. Which carries us a step onward; for perhaps our 
previous views of the case would have been satisfied by a derivative 
consubstantiality, like that of our natural bodies from those of Adam 
and Eve, without a real subsisting union. And we also collect that 
the ordinance of eating the body and drinking the blood of Christ is 
the mean appointed to the adults of the holy church for perfecting 
that vital union. But we cannot hazard the assertion, that it is the 
sole mean provided for that purpose (except as regards them only, to 
whom alone it is so propounded) without involving ourselves in diffi- 
culties, 

It is to be added, that the prize offered to the Ephesian Christian 
who overcometh is called “ eating of the Tree of Life,” thereby 
asserting and establishing some conformity between the Christian 
eucharist and the fruit of that original tree. It behoves us to find 
that conformity if we can. The penalty denounced against Adam should 
he eat of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil—i.e., of God's 
final causes—was, to die ; in the day when he ate thereof he should 
surely incur death. This penalty was not any metaphorical sort of 
dying, like a death unto righteousness, being dead in sin, or such like. 
It was expressly that he should return unto the ground out of which 
he was taken; that, being dust, unto dust he should return, But that 
sentence was unexecuted so long as he could approach the other tree ; 
for he could still “ take of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever.’”’ 
He was excluded from approaching that tree, and that exclusion was 
the execution of his sentence, and the very form of his mortality. It 
was life in the strictest sense of the word, and an exemption from 
returning unto dust, that the Tree of Life conferred. Manna, on the 
contrary, was only * bread from heaven to eat;” and as food it averted 
death by famine; but was no elixir vite. Accordingly, the Tree of 
Life is placed in direct analogy with the body and blood of Christ, 
the latter being positively called the Tree of Life. Whereas manna 
(which our Lord had himself depreciated, saying, “ Not as your fathers 
did eat manna’) is placed in a qualified analogy, marking the differ- 
ence; for it is called the hidden manna. It is “ the true bread from 
heaven,” invisible and inscrutable; not eking out the days of mor- 
tality, but giving the true life immortal. From which distinctions it 
results that Christ in the sacrament is verily such, in that respect, as 
the fruit was of which the cherubim kept the way. 

But the main object at present is the incorporation (and not merely 
derivative consubstantiality) of the elect with the Second Adam. It is 
to shew the real, and not moral, incorporation of the faithful into the 
divine humanity of Christ,and the consequent apotheosis of the church. 
That truth, which was in some measure revealed in the discourse of 
Capernaum, was afterwards strongly enforced. After the abrupt 
departure of Judas Iscariot, our Lord in his consolation to the disciples 
said—“ Because | live, ye shall live also. At that day ye shall know 
that Iam in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” John, 
xiv. 19,20. « Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, as Ve are.” dohn, 
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xvii. ll. “ Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word, that they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, art in me, and | in thee, that they also may be one in us, 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me ; and the glory which 


thou gavest me | have given them, that they may be one, even as we 
| are one, | in them and thou in me; that they may be made perfect in : 
one.” John, xvii, 20—3. It appears to me a vain effort to attempt | 
| explaining away the force of these words, as applicable to the elect, and 


at the same time to maintain all their force against Arius or Socinus. 
If men’s unanimity with Christ, obedience to him, love of him, harmony 
of mind and thoughts with each other and with his, wv were all that is here 
prayed for of the Father, or promised by the Son, nothing more can 
| here be predicated of the Father and the Son in respect of each other. 
. It is a failing argument to say that Sieut, as, is a word admitting of 
degrees, and does not necessarily imply equality of degree: as, for 
instance, “ Be ye perfect As your Father which is in heaven is perfect, 
does not express an equal perfection, That conjunction certainly does 
not imply equality of degree ; but it does imply homogeneity, or the 
equality of kind. And those popular interpretations which are 
a limited to conversion of the mind and temper, set forth an unity purely 
a metaphorical and completely heterogeneous to the unity of the divine 
4 Persons. It must be added that the words of our Lord are not allu- 
sive and casually dropped, but elaborated in every way, and dwelt 
| upon heavily ; so that he who will not receive them, rejects them at 
‘ his own venture, “In that day,” (the Lord had said, « I will come 
to you,” and denotes the day of his second advent,) “in that day” we 
shall doubtless know all things meet for our knowledge, much better 
and more clearly than we do at present. But if there be one thing 
more than another of which the disc ‘ies could even in this life form 
a tolerable idea, it was of that metaphorical unity with Christ which 
consisted in their faith and love. But the mystery which, until 
“that day,” will not be felt or comprehended by the heart of man, is 
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- the consubstantiality of Christ’s humanity and that of his elect; in 
a which they are in one sense dead, by ceasing to have a life of their 
Ht own, but live his life and his immortality, as the Galilean who is con- tf 
| | tained in Christ’s person lives the eternity of the Increate Word and f 
a8 of the Holy Trinity. 
af We have yet to observe, that the doctrine of a metaphorical and 
me} moral unity meets only one part of the case. It only gets rid of that 
ae part of Christ’s awful declarations which hinges on the word ONE. | 
es 44 But they have another aspect, which popular interpreters do not | 
ae touch by borrowing that Socinian gloss. ‘These passages exhibit in 
te its strongest shape the doctrine anciently* called the mepexywpnors, or 
a i] that of the mutual in- -being or inter-pe netration of the inseparably 
be distinct divine Persons. “ That....as thou, lather, art in me, and I 
| in thee, that they also may be one in us,” &c, “He that eateth my 


flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” Here 


egg + sth 





* See Newman's “ History of the Arians,” p. 189. The ole p: iiealete de- 
‘ scribe their identification with God by the same words of reciprocation, * the in- 
dwelling, and the being resided in.” See Asiat. Res. xi. p. 413. 
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arises no question of a common parlance or customary phrase, such 
as, untly of temper, united in love, and so forth; but the language is 
most high, theosophical, and remote from human usage, and the lan- 
guage which most sorely presses the Arian and the mere humanita- 
rian. For they are hard beset to shew how the Son is in the Father, 
as well as the Father in the Son. By the superaddition of the mutual 
meptywpnore to averments of unity incapable of being metaphorized, 
every avenue of evasion seems ¢ losed, 

The Theanthrope becomes to our faith the homo maximus by taking 
up into his humanity the whole number of the faithful. He is in 
them, and they in him, as he is in the Father; and so they are one 
both in him and in the Father, “ One in Us.” But I have already 
said that the séeut, though requiring homogeneity, does not imply 
equality of degree. And our feeble discernment may even now per- 
ceive a point of inferiority in the degree of oneness. ‘There is mutual 
in-being between Jesus and his people, as there is between the Father 
and the Son, “ Ye in me and L in you.” But there is no such inter- 
penetration of the elect one in another. In other words, their unity 
with him is absolute ; but their unity each with other results from, 
depends upon, and exists in, their unity with him, as that of radii is 
in their common centre, or as twins are united by distinct umbilical 
cords to one parent. ‘That one consideration, independently of others, 


« may suffice. to keep down any tendencies to an heretical mysticism 
| and self-deification ; and perhaps even to avert from these remarks 

some of the odium of popular prejudice and alarm. For it shews that 
| the elect of Christ, however “complete in him,” can never obtain 


“the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” (Col. ii. 9, 10;) or receive the 
Spirit “not by measure; or obtain or have ought except immedi- 
ately from his fulness. ‘To this purpose it is most important to remark, 
that we do not, as it seems, receive a promise of being made divinely 
immortal (if 1 may thus term it) by one operation and out of hand. 
Nicodemus seems to be referred to the hour of Christian initiation for the 
commencement of that change in * the flesh that is born of the flesh ;” 
the process seems to be always going on, and not perfected until the 
hour of final beatitude. Adam had never been forbidden to pluck 
from the Tree of Life; therefore we may in reason suppose that he 
had done so. And he was removed from it that he might not by re- 
peated visits to it feed the lamp of his life, and so live on without end, 
In like manner, the tree of life tralatitiously so called, or eucharist, 
was not offered in Patmos to the conquerors of the world once for all, 
but as a repeated and recurring bread of immortality, like the daily 
bread of mere life. Lastly, in the remotest eras of prophecy, after the 
delivering up of the kingdom to the Father, and the last or general 
resurrection, and the ps assing away of this heaven and earth, and after 

the cessation of these our sac raments, which only “shew the death of 
Christ” so long as “ until his coming,’ the tree of life will feed the 
servants of the Lamb with the rich variety of its fruits, and preserve 
them from all ailments by the virtue of its leaves. Rev. cap, ult. 

Nothing can more forcibly shew that the apotheosis of the chure 7" her 
true and real union with Christ, and his and her Tepey@pnare in her 
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and in him, never admits a moment of even apparent independency, 
nor can any of her members, even in the days of their highest glory 
and perfection, indulge a moment’s dream of airapxea., Eternally 
nursed with the milk of life, they are never weaned. 

We are naturally led on to say a little upon the great bridal mys- 
tery. ‘Those who reject all these realities, and resolve them into moral 
and intellectual effects, wrought upon the minds of the individuals, 
and made one by logic and in the species, must have almost too much 
of that mystery. Could they divest their thoughts of reverence, and 
listen freely to their taste, they would think it excessive, if not in Saint 
Paul, at least in the Book of Canticles. If nothing lies at the bottom 
of it, but merely a metaphorical prosopopeeia, that book has certainly all 
the hardness of digestion which is leading weak stomachs to reject it. 
But that is strong enough which was written to the Ephesians: 
“ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave himself for it....so ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies. He that loveth his wife, loveth himself. For no man 
ever yet hated his own flesh ; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even 
as the Lord |does| the church, for we are members of his body, of his 
flesh, and of his bones. For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh. This is a great mystery, but 1 speak concerning Christ and 
the church.” This memorable passage seems to me to leave the mere 
metaphorist in an awkward position. By a mere figure of sacramental 
language, strained to the utmost in those words, we are “ members of 
Christ’s body, flesh, and bones ;’’ by another mere figure of poetical 
personification, Christ is bridegroom and the church his bride; and 
these two metaphors put together, render marriage a great mystery 
concerning Christ and the church, and the love of our wives a sacred 
duty. Those who will repudiate things as too hard for them, and 
substitute words, must be content to swallow very hard sayings, and, 
in the matter of hardness, may gain little by their bargain. Christ and 
his church (in her invisible purity hereafter to be manifested) fill up 
the idea of the homo maximus, so far as it hath place in true religion ; 
and she is that part of it which consists of the elect. Here again 
recurs the principle of dependence, obedience, and inferiority, even in 
the highest glory and most intimate union, But we must carefully 
remember that St. Paul’s cause or reason for strict nuptial union is 
entirely distinct from that alleged by Christ. The latter (as 1 pointed 
" out in my former letter)* related as far back as to the bisexual unity of 
| Adam when first created, dpoevdOndvc and sO OeoeixeXos ; In Which ar- 
gument neither love nor obedience could have any place. But the 
former relates to the legal union of man and woman, and therefore 
love and obedience become prominent topics. The latter related to an 
hypostatic union in Adam, and therefore it is entirely inapplicable, 
and consequently unapplied, to the union of Christ and his elect, which 
it is superfluous to say will never be hypostatic. But the former 
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offered such a similitude as the concerns of our mortal life can have to 
those of the eternal life, hidden with Christ in God. 

That unity which is a characte: ‘stic of the immaculate bride is the 
unity of the elect in Him. ‘My dove, my undefiled, is but one.” 
She looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners; not to behold her is mental 
blindness, and to contemplate her without awe is temerity. It is rea- 
sonable to think that a marriage with her God must imply some 
kind of an apotheosis in her, some existence made homogeneous or 
con-natural with his. If her humanity, or that of the elect her members, 
were still a natural creature, and riots, she could not (to our thinking) 
endure to approach the unveiled and final glory of God manifest in 
the flesh, but would rather shrink and perish in the Beatifie Vision— 
axoBavoica Bpduw Kepavvod, ravvéBepa Leuéda. ‘There shall no man 
see me, and live.”” Even so much as was manifested to Saul, and that 
for a moment, made him sick and blind. But the second Adam is 
the Lord from heaven, and that man will be able to see the Lord and 
live, who is the Lord, and to exist in his manifested presence, who 
exists in Him. St. John himself (1. 3. 2.) warrants this way of rea- 
soning: “ it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that 
when He shall appear we shall be like Him, FOR we shall see 
Him as he is.’’ We may approve the same reasonableness, by a more 
strictly philosophical process. [For how can we reconcile evil with 
the Creator? And where, in what topic, do we place the undeniable 
optimism of his work? In the essential and inherent imperfection of 
all that is created—in other words, of all that is not God. So saith 
Leibnitz, the origin of the sin of Adam* proceeds from the original 
imperfection and limitation of creatures, which prevents their being 
gods. But ifthe caducity of man was inherent in the supralapsarian 
conditions of not-yodness, it seems to follow in a due course of reason, 
that he can be perfected and made holy in no other way than by 
making him be God. How that truth is taught by our Lord and his 
apostles, and how it is to be held by us orthodoxly and catholically, | 
have partly endeavoured to shew. 

Our ignorance is, most especially, of itself. People ignore nothing 
so much as the extent of their ignorance. They vainly imagine 
they understand words, because they have often heard them, and 
things, because they have often seen them. But they feed their in- 
ability to explain what has’ not become familiar to them, and there- 
fore cry out against it. This is the fountain of unphilosophical 
incredulity. ‘The idea propounded may be as reasonable, or it may 
be more so than its contrary ; and it may not be a juster cause of 
wonder than other things which have ceased to excite that passion, 
But although not at variance with externals, which is objective won- 
derfulness, it may be subjectively strange and monstrous, from its want 
of harmony with the casual contents of the vulgar mind. So a black 
swan is surprising on the Strymon, and a white one in a duck pond. 
But when ears shall have well accustomed themselves to the sound of 
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words, the truth conveyed in them will be pronounced even clear, 
palpable, obvious to the meanest capacities, and much that it really is 
not. And those are changes gradually operated, but incessantly going 
on. Therefore, I think it possible that these observations may not be 
quite useless, although few out of the many may now receive them 
with favour, or even with toleration. H. 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Dear Sirn,—Will you permit me to reply very briefly to the letter in 
your last number upon the above subject ? 

«“ Vindex” has controverted a very ingenious fallacy, but he has 
entirely misunderstood “ Veles.” ‘The source of his mistake appears 
to be the circumstance of his having supposed that by the words moral 
responsibility 1 meant moral freedom. ‘This will soon appear. In 
the first place it is not man that | compare to a vessel, but that 
atmosphere of grace in which every Christian lives and moves and 
has his being. “ Vindex” imagines that I say a very foolish thing 
indeed—viz., that man is responsible to God for the way in which he 
feels, i. e., for what takes place in his own heart, but not for what he 
does. 1 should rather be inclined to say (though I do not say it) that 
man is responsible for what he does, but not for what he thinks and 
feels; since, generally speaking, thoughts and feelings are, as such, 
only temptations. What I say is this, Man is responsible to God for 
what takes place within the atmosphere of grace, but not for what takes 
place beyond. God only can tell exactly where this atmosphere leaves 
off. Some men—men of extreme sensibility—-can never do anything 
wrong without sinning, because they can never entirely shake off this 
merciful endowment; others, on the contrary, men of obtuse feelings, 
or who are of God designedly deafened by the cry of occasion, so that 
they cannot hear at all the voice which leads the saint to the her- 
mitage, are persons employed by God to do actions which the well-in- 
formed Christian must pronounce unchristian, but which the doer in 
question may regard as things excusable, if not necessary to be done, and 
therefore remain whilst he does them just as good a Christian as the 
individual who could not do the same things without sinning grievously. 
What I say is this, it would be sinful in a person such as | imagine 
“ Vindex” to be, to go to church without intending, or, when there, 
endeavouring to pay the least attention to the service; but that God 
would be well pleased with the conduct of an aged and decrepit woman 
who, unable to do anything more than signify her wish to be con- 
ducted to church, should, in effect, do the same thing. In other 
words, | am in the habit of suspecting that the command, “ Judge 
not,’ points directly to this fact—viz., that regenerate man is at once a 
fated and responsible being. Self-cvontradiction is the ouly sign of dis- 
honesty which justifies the act of charging a man with dishonesty ; 
because here the man discovers that he is knowingly uttering a lie. 
Although the commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal,’ existed at that 
time among the Jews, yet the Spartan thief cannot be said to have 
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acted disobediently, simply because he was not aware that any such 
commandment existed; in other words, because, by the light under 

which he lived, thieving was not forbidden. He was destined to be a 
thief, and therefore stole with impunity. Whatever we do in uncon- 

scious obedience to the law which is next to us (no matter what that 

law may be) we are destined to do. Eating is neither a sin nor a 
virtue, because what we eat, as a matter of course, we are destined to 

eat. Destiny is mute, but all powerful; it always moves us when we 

are not thinking of it. If I eat in conscious obedience to a law, | am 

not moved by destiny, but by my mind acted upon by the law, conse- 
quently I am, in this case, responsible for what 1 do—i. e., the act will 

be remembered ; I shall hear of it again. 

Permit me to add, in conclusion, that I do not agree with “ Vin- 

dex” that the Christian is under the government of experience, that 
he is deterred from doing this action by the recollection or perception 

that it will lead to his hurt, or induced to do that by the perception 
that it will do him good. The Christian acknowledges no other law 
than the law of the Redeemer ; and if, consequently, among other 
things, he were required at the age of twenty-one to cut off his right 
leg, yet told, at the same time, that he would not be punished for not 
submitting, or rewarded for submitting, to the painful operation, he 
would comply with alacrity. For why? The wishes of his Redeemer 
are jis wishes, the heart of Jesus is his heart; none other has he to 
please. As the fleet limbs of the greyhound obey the desire of his 
eye, and take him like the wind after the seudding quarry, so the body 
of the real Christian speeds in obedience to the Saviour’s will. Here 
it appears that, in speaking of moral responsibility, “ Vindex” does 
not sufficiently consider to whom it is that we are responsible. He 
appears to think that my remarks were intended to establish the fact 
that we are consciously forced to do some things which we think evil, 
and therefore, that we are not to ourselves responsible for all that we 
do. ‘This isa mistake. The phrase “ moral responsibility,” as I use 
it, means moral responsibility to God; and it is, I think, used in this 
sense by the “ British Critic,” in the short reply to my letter on 
* Colonel Mitchell’s Argument against Promotion by Purchase,” 
which gave rise to the letter commented upon by “ Vindex.”  Vin- 
dex’’ accuses me of saying that Napoleon, when on the rocks of St. 
Helena, would probably have been justiiied in saying, “ It is not my 
fault, but the fault of Heaven, that I am here.” But this I never 
have said, nor, with the principles I at present profess, could-say. I 
said something very different from this, as “ Vindex” may learn by 
reading attentively the two letters upon the subject which you have 
kindly published. The first occurs at page 554, in the Number for May. 
The most vivid illustration of my meaning, however, is contained in 
the pamphlet before alluded to; so at least / think—though you, who 
were, with the “ British Critic,” misled by it, will probably not agree 
with me. 1 regret that I should be so soon again compelled to apolo- ’ 
gize for the obscurity of my style. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

VELRES, 
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PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION.®* 


“ Image-worship and Relics.” 
NO. IX. 


Sir,—“ Vere est Anglia hortus deliciarum, vere nobis puteus inez- 
haustus,” was the exclamation of Innocent IV. (a.p. 1245,) when 
reflecting on the vast sums of money which he derived from this 
country: “ An exclamation,” says an historian, “which indubitably 
proves this pope’s infallibility.’” Connected with the doctrine of in- 
dulgences is the worship and adoration of images and relics, affording, 
as we shall presently see, another means of enriching the papal trea- 
sury. It may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to trace the origin and 
progress of the worship of images and the adoration of relics, both 
in the Christian world and in our own country—an inquiry which 
will clearly develop the dangerous tendency of the Romish practice. 
“ As for worshipping of images,” I quote from Bishop Hall, in his “Old 
Religion,” a treatise dedicated to the diocese of Exeter, “ we need 
not ascend so high as Arnobius, or Origen, or the Council of Eliberis, 
A.D. 305, or to that fact and history of Epiphanius, whose famous 
epistle is honoured by the translation of Jerome—of the picture found 
by him in the church of the village of Anablatha, though out of his 
own diocese ; how he tore it with holy zeal, and wrote to the bishop 
of the place, beseeching him that no such pictures might be hanged up 
contrary to our religion—that of Agobardus is sufficient for us— 
nullus antiquorum catholicorum,” &c. None of the ancient catholics 
ever thought that images were to be worshipped or adored. They 
had them, indeed, but for history’s sake, to remember the saints by, 
not to worship them. ‘The decision of Gregory the Great, A.v, 603, 
which he gave to Serenus, Bishop of Massilia, is famous in every 
man’s mouth and pen: “ Et quidem quia eas adorari vetuisses,” &c. 
“We commend you,” says he, “that you forbad those images to be 
worshipped, but we reprove your breaking of them ;” adding the reason 
of both—*“ for that they were only retained for history, not for adora- 
tion.” Bingham, speaking of the comparative novelty of image-wor- 
ship, says, ‘‘ The Romish church, to prove the antiquity of image- 
worship, have invented an apostolical council of Antioch, wherein not 
only the use but the worship of images is pretended to be authorized 
by the apostles ; and the credit of this council is strongly defended by 
Baronius, and Turrian, and Binius, and many such over-zealous 
writers; but Petavius, and Pagi, and other writers of candour and 
judgment, give it up as a mere forgery, and freely confess that it is a 
fiction of the modern Greeks. Petavius also owns that, for three 
or four of the first ages, there was little or no use of images in 
churches. The silence of all ancient authors is good evidence in this 
case; and the silence of the heathen is a further confirmation. In 
the council of Eliberis, A.v. 305, there was a positive decree against 


* The subject of “ Indulgences” will be resumed in a subsequent paper. 
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them. One of the canons of that council runs thus :*—“ We de- 
cree that pictures ought not to be in churches, lest that which is 
worshipped and adored be painted upon the walls.” Referring to the 
case of Epiphanius above cited, Bingham says, “‘ That some storm 
against this passage as an interpolation of some modern Greek Ico- 
noclast, which is the common evasion of Bellarmin, and Baronius, and 
others; but Petavius owns it to be genuine, and says images were not 
allowed in the time of Epiphanius in the Cyprian churches—* Non 
dum in Cypro, ubi habitabat Epiphanius, usitatum illud fuisse, ut 
imagines in ecclesiis hujusmodi proponerentur.” We may here re- 
mark upon the testimony of a Romish writer, Cassander, that the 
ancients never approved of massy images, or statues of wood, or 
metal, or stone, but only pictures, or paintings, to be used in churches. 
This he proves from the testimony of Germanus, Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, and Stephanus Bostrensis, both alleged, in the acts of the 
second council of Nice, which shews that massy images, or statues, 
were thought to look too much like idols, even by that council. Cas- 
sander likewise notes that,+ till the times of the sixth general council, 
the Synod of ‘Trullus, at Constantinople, A.v. 683, the images of Christ 
were not usually in the effigies or image of a man, but only symboli- 
cally represented under the type of a lamb; and so the Holy Ghost was 
represented under the type or symbol of a dove. But that council 
forbad the picturing of Christ any more in the symbol of a lamb, and 
ordered it to be drawn henceforth in the effigies of a man. The fol- 
lowing is the canon 82 :—“ Whereas, among the venerable pictures, 
the Lamb is represented as pointed at by the finger of his forerunner, 
John the Baptist, which is only a symbol or shadow, we, having due 
regard to the type, but preferring the antitype, determine that he be 
for the future described more perfectly, and that the portraiture of a 
man be made instead of the old lamb.’ Johnson, from whom the above 
canon is extracted, remarks, with Cassander, that, “in that age pic- 
tures, not images, were in request;’’ and in the year 596, Bede de- 
scribes Austin the monk making his first entrance into Canterbury 
with the cross and a picture of Christ carried before him, and singing 
a short litany.” Bingham conjectures that “ by this time the worship 
of images had commenced, A.p. 690; and therefore it was thought 
innocent to pay their devotions to the figure of a lamb;”’ but that it 
was not yet sanctioned by papal or synodical authority—that the 
practice was not permitted in this island, nor generally in the Christian 
world, especially in France and Germany, till a much later period, 
will be apparent from a brief recapitulation of the circumstances at- 
tending its establishment in the eighth and ninth century. In a sub- 


* “ Placuit picturas in ecclesia esse non debere ne quod colitur et adoratur in pa- 
rietibus depingatur.” 

t “ Ex quibus apparet, Christum magisin typum agni, quam effigie humana de- 
pingi consuevisse, quod usque ad tempus sexti concilii generalis obtinuisse videtur j 
in quo statuitur, ut pictores in posterum non in agni typo, ut fieri consuevit, sed hu- 
mano charactere, Christum exprimant ; et satis apparet ex scriptis Gregorii, quamvis 
ejus wtate superstitis in cultu sanctorum non parum invaluerat, tamen picturas tan- 
tum in ecclesiis admissas fuisse, non item statuas vel simulacra,”’ 
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sequent paper, I shall consider at large the introduction of image-worship 
tnto our own country. As regards the subject in general, it may be 
remarked that, though the worship of images was condemned in the 
seventh century by pontifical authority, as it had on former occasions 
been denounced by Eusebius, Epiphanius, and the council of Elvira, 
though Serenus, Bishop of Massilia, had zealously opposed its pro- 
gress, and though in the beginning of the eighth century the bishops, 
the pontiff, and the councils, attempted to stem the tide of popular 
superstition, still the current of idolatry, so congenial with human 
weakness and depravity, fostered as it was by the then existing prac- 
tices of the church of Rome, overwhelmed or subverted all the barriers 
of ecclesiastical prohibitions, and the clergy, as well as laity, were 
hurried down the headlong stream. It was not till the year 726 that 
any vigorous attempt was made to disturb its sway. The worship of 
images and adoration of relics had become so notorious, that the Jews 
and the Saracens charged the Eastern Christians with idolatry. Leo 
Isaurus, advanced to the empire about the year 717, was so sensibly 
affected by this reproach, that, by an edict about the year 726, he 
commanded that images should be taken down and removed out of 
the churches; and by another edict ‘made the refusal thereof capital.” 
Leo Isaurus dying, his son Constantine, surnamed Copronimus, pur- 
sued his steps; and about the year 754, called a council, consisting of 
three hundred and thirty -eight mohaps, which met at C onstantinople, 
and not only decreed against the worship, but also against the use of 
images in the churches.” These princes met with great opposition, and 
especially from the bishops and people of Italy, encouraged by the 
deliberate resistance of the Bishop of Rome, Gregory II. ; and a great 
schism was raised in the chureh, and factions in the state, insomuch 
that the Italians, and in partic ular the bishops and people of Rome, 
withdrew their obedience from the emperor, the tribute hitherto paid 
to him was refused, and his authority was never afterwards acknow- 
ledged in the eeclesiastical states. Constantine reigned thirty-four 
years; and during that period continued a zealous warfare against the 
introduction of images. He was succeeded by Leo, who* died soon 
after his accession; and the edueation of his son, his successor, a boy 
of ten years old, as well as the direction of public affairs, was en- 
trusted to the Empress Lrene,t his mother. Immediately the religious 


policy of the palace was changed; no sooner was Irene possessed of 


the administration, than she gave private information to Adrian, Bishop 
of Rome, of her resolution to restore the use of images ; and foresecing 


that she should meet with great opposition from Paul, Patriarch of 


Constantinople, she obliged him to retire from that station, and enter 


* “A cup of poison, administered by the impious council of a perfidious wife, 


Irene, deprived Leo LV. of his life, in 780, and rendered the idolatrous cause of 


images triumphant.’’—Mosheim. 

+ ** A second Jezebel ; not less zealous for images, nor less scandalous and noto- 
rious for wickeduess and cruelty. She put out the eyes of her son Constantine, gave 
herself up to follow wizards and sorcerers, put many good and innocent Persons to 
death, and was, in short, a fit instrument to set up this doctrine of devils.”—Note in 


Dupin, Cen, 8, p. 137, 
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on a monastic life, and put Tarasius in his room, whom, from a lay- 
man, she advanced to that patriarchate. In order to carry on her 
design, permission was granted by an edict to “ discuss on ‘the law- 

fulness of worshipping images ;” whereas Baronius observes that be- 
fore that edict of Irene and Constantine, the people, soldiers, and 
senate so strenuously opposed that doctrine, that no man was allowed 
to contend for or discuss the practice of image-worship. Aided by 
Adrian, Bishop of Rome, the empress summoned a council to meet at 
Constantinople, A.D. 786, with a view of annulling the decrees of the 
council of 754; but so strenuous was the opposition—the Eastern 
bishops and clergy , and the citizens and military men, contending that 
the matter had been already finally de termined—that an insurrection 
ensued, and the council was dissolved. However, in the year follow- 
ing, the young emperor and his mother appointed a council to meet 
at Nice, in Bithynia, on the same subject; and accordingly, in Sep- 
tember, 787, this celebrated coune il, the second council of Nice, entered 
upon the much controverted question. ‘This council, which established 
idolatry as the law of the Christian church, is accounted in the East 
as the seventh and last general council, and its decisions completed 
the body of doctrine and discipline which constitutes the system of the 
Greek church. In this asse inbly the imperial laws concerning the 
new idolatry were abrogated, the decrees - the council of Constanti- 
nople reversed, the worship of images and of the cross restored, the 
adoration of relics sanctioned, and severe piven Pesan denounced 
against such as maintained that God was the only object of religious 
adoration. In the fifth session they pronounced anathemas* against 
all the breakers of images, against all that call images by the name of 
idols, or apply the texts of scripture against idols to the images in use 
among Christians, or refuse to salute them; and determined that the 
adoration of honour should be paid to them. (Coneil. tom. 7, col. 390. 
lad, Labbe.) And the better to illustrate the doctrines they delivered, 
or, as Monsieur Labbe expresses it, “ that the fathers might the better 
reap the fruits of their labours,” in the fifth session of this council 
they caused the image of our blessed Saviour to be brought into the 
assembly, and they all fell down and worshippedt it. ‘The conduct of 
the prelates assembled at this council, in thus exemplifying their 
views, may possibly give us the best idea of the real sentiments of 
this hody ; aud the second canon of the council of | ranklort, a council 


" “ie quinto congressu, qui habitus est quarto nonas octobris eodem anno, iterum 
ex patribus proferuntur dictu, quibus imaginum cultum stabilire conantur ; ut ex 
C+. li archiepiscopi Hierosolymorum eatechesi, ubi Nabuchodonosor propter cheru- 
bim ex templo ejectum dicitur punitus ; et inde colligitur, omnes esse damnandos, 
qui aliquod sacrum ex templo cjiciat. Et ex epistola quinta Simeonis Stelite, 
ad Justinum juniorem, ubi indicatur, eos qui statuas et imagines imperatoruin 
ubvertunt, peecare ; multo ergo atrocius cos delinquere, qui Christi et Matris ejus 
Maria statuas evellant; et ex libro Johannis Episeopi ‘Thessalonices, unde pro- 
hant etiam angelos esse pingendos in ea forma, qua hominibus apparuerunt.”— Mag- 
dcbourg Centuriators, Cent. 8, cap. 9, page 604, 

t ‘* Legati Romani pronunciant, venerandam imaginem esse sequenti die in conses 
umn adducendam, et ab omnibus sulutandam,et quid de ea tieri debeat statuendum ; 
et anathemata pronunciat synodus in diversum sentientes.”—Magdebourg Centu- 

riators, Cen. 8, cap. 9, page 607. 
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of three hundred bishops assembled by Charlemagne a very short 
time after, A.p, 794, for the express purpose of examining this im- 
portant question, still more clearly represents the actual character 
of the Nicene decisions. The second canon states that “A ques- 
tion having arisen concerning the late council of Constantinople, 
(that is, the second of Nice, which had been commenced at Con- 
stantinople, by the empress, as we have before seen,) about the wor- 
ship of images, in which council it was decreed that whosoever did 
not give to the images of the saints worship and adoration, as they 
give to the Divine ‘Trinity,* should be anathema. This is what the 
holy fathers of the council, who deny all such adoration, condemn, 
and have unanimously condemned.” The doctrine of relics, decreed 
and published by the same Nicene council, seems no less surprising 
and unaccountable than that of image-worship. We learn, indeed, 
from the life of Gregory the Great, A.p..600, that he entertained a 
reverential respect for relics, founded for the most part on their mira- 
culous character; and that he was not ashamed to enforce so gross a 
delusion is clear from his answert to the Empress Constantina re- 
corded by Fleury and Baronius, It remained, however, for the Deu- 
tero-Nicene council to sanction, by ecclesiastical decrees, so monstrous 
a superstition. By the fourth canon of that council it is required, 
“that such churches as had been consecrated without relics, should, 


* The Romanists deny the correctness of this extract. Lingard, in his “ Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities,” says, ** A spurious copy of the canons of Nice was forwarded to 
Charlemagne, and transmitted by him to the prelates of the Germans, the Franes, 
and the Anglo-Saxons. Their piety,” adds Lingard, “ was alarmed at the impious 
assertion attributed to Constantine, Bishop of Cyprus, that the ‘sacred images were 
to be honoured equally with the persons of the adorable Trinity.’ Aleuin was com- 
missioned to refute the blasphemy of the Greeks; and the synod of Frankfort 
equally condemned the heresy of the Iconoclasts, and the supposed decision of the 
Nicene fathers.” —Page 291. Stillingtleet, refuting this objection, which was urged 
in his day, says, “that the council of Frankfort condemned the Nicene decrees, not 
out of misunderstanding their doctrine, as some vainly imagine ; because, as Vasquez 
well proves, the copy of the Nicene council was sent to Charles the Great, who con- 
veved and was present at the Frankfort council, by Pope Adrian himself; because 
the acts of the Nicene council were very well known to the author of the book 
written, upon this subject under the name of Charles the Great, and published by 
Du Tillet, at Paris, about the middle of the last century, which is acknowledged by 
their most learned men to have been written at the same time; because the pope’s le- 
gates, Theophylactus and Stephanus, were present, and might easily rectify any mis- 
take, if they were guilty of it; and because none of the historians of the time take 
notice of any such error committed by the council.”—Idolatry of the Church of 
Rome, p. 83. See also Inett’s “ Origines Anglicane,” vol. i. page 214, 

+ St. Gregory had a great veneration for relics, particularly for those of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. He refused to send some of them to the Empress Constantina, as- 
suring her that “they were not to be approached without terror; that his prede- 
cessor, desiring to have some of the plates touched that were near them, was troubled 
with visions ; and, endeavouring to change something at the sepulchre of St. Law- 
renee, the monks and churehwardens who searched for discovering it, died in ten days 
time ; that the relics of the holy apostles are never given, but only a piece of stuff, 
or linen, which has come near their bodies is put into a box, which is sufficient, and 
has the like effeet.” Upon this oceasion he relates many stories. 


Ile promises her 
some of the filings of the chain of Peter, if the priest who is appointed for filing them 
could have any ; for this file will not take hold when those who desire them do not deserve 
them. He sent everywhere some of these filings enchased in heys.”—See authorities in 
Dupin, Cen, 6, page 87. 
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with the solemnity of public prayer, have relics introduced and de- 
posited therein ;” and, further, it decreed “that such bishops should 
be deposed as, in time coming, presumed fo consecrate new churches 
without relics.” nett says that, “though the first canon of this kind 
emanated from the second Nicene council, yet it seems probable that 
the superstitious opinion of relics had been growing up in the chureh 
for more than a century prior to that council.” He tells us that “ the 
sixth canon of the council of Braccar, in Spain, held about the year 
675, takes notice of and forbids a very odd and unaccountable honour 
which some Spanish bishops paid to the relics of saints, who, in their 
processions, caused the relics to be hung about their own necks; and 
being thus adorned, caused themselves to be carried in chairs by their 
deacons in their surplices.” And before that, in the beginning of the 
same century, we find Gregory the Great appointing the depositing of 
relics in churches. But, adds Inett, the necessity thereof to give 
validity to the consecration of churches, and the penalty for a ne glect 
of such practice, are wholly owing to the council of Nice. How far 
the worship of images and relics obtained at a subsequent period, not 
only in our own country, but throughout Christendom, will presently 
be considered ; but even at this early period, the doctrine of relics, 
having now something that looked like the authority of the church 
impressed upon it, searching for the bones of such as had suffered 
martyrdom, or were upon other accounts esteemed saints, was regarded 
as a proof of deep piety and devotion, and became highly profitable 
to the monks and clergy. So rapid was the growth of this supersti- 
tion, that we find Charles the Great, a year or, two after the Deu- 
tero-Nicene council, taking notice of the practice of the monks, 
“running up and dow 1 with the bones and other relies of the saints, 
and under the umbrage of this kind of zeal, using all indirect means 
of gaining wealth to themselves ;” and in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
capitul: ries, he gives particular dire ‘ctions to his bishops “to suppress 
those their wicked practices.” (Capit. Carol. M. Concil. tom. 7, col, 
1168.) We have already seen that image-worship had received the 
sanction of synodical authority by the canons of Nice. ‘The final 
establishment, however, of the doctrine and practice of worshipping 
images and relic ‘s, as it now obtains in the Romish church, was not 
effected either in the Greek or Latin church till nearly a century 
subsequent to that council. After the banishment of the Empress 
Irene, the controversy concerning images broke out anew among the 
Greeks, and was carried on by the contending parties during the 
greater part of the ninth century, with various and uncertain success, 
The Emperor Nicephorus seems to have pursued a middle course. 
His successor, Michael Curopalates, under the dictation of the priests 
aud monks, pe rsecuted with great severity the opponents of the Ni- 
cene decrees. The scene chi anged again upon the accession of Leo 
the Armenian, who abolished the decrees of the Nicene council in ‘a 
synod held at C onstantinople , AD. < S|. I, without, howeve ry enacting 
the penal laws against idolatrous worshippers. His successor, 
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Michael,* surnamed Balbus, was still more strenuous in his opposition 
against image-worship; and the zeal of his son and successor, ‘Theo- 
philus, went so far as to put to death some of the more obstinate sup- 
porters of this new idolatry. On the death of T heophilus, A.D, 842, 
the regency was entrusted to the Empress Theodora ; and it has been 
truly remarked that, “as the first success over the reviving reason and 
religion had been obtained under the auspices of Irene, so the second 
and mortal wound was inflicted by the rashness of a woman.” Theo- 
dora, in the year 842, assembled a council at Constantinople, in which 
the decrees of the second Nicene council were reinstated in their lost 
authority, and the whole East, the Armenians excepted, bowed down 
before the victorious images. No attempt was made by any succeed- 
ing emperor to check the practice, and the council that was held under 
Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, in the year 879,+ gave a further 
degree of force and vigour to idolatry, by « maintaining the sanctity 
of images, and approving, confirming, and renewing the decrees of 
Nice.” The Greeks, in commemoration of the council of Photius, 
instituted an anniversary festival, which was called the “ Feast of Or- 
thodoxy.” The triumph of images, notwithstanding the zealous efforts 
of the Roman pontiffs in their fay par, was obtained with much more 
difficulty among the Latins than it had been among the Greeks. The 
greater part of the Kuropean Christians steered a middle course be- 
tween the idolaters and the iconoclasts, between those who were zealous 
for the worship of images, on the one hand, and those who were 
averse to all use of them, on the other. In the council of lrankfort, 
above referred to, under Charlemagne, A.p. 794, while all w orship of 
images was declared highly offensive to the Supreme Being, the opinion 
was expressed, that “images might be lawfully preserv ed, and even 
placed in the churches.” Again; when Michael Balbus, a.p. 824, 
senta solemn embassy to Louis the Debonnaire, to renew and confirm 
the treaties of peace, and charged his ministers in an especial manner 
to bring over the King of the Franks to the party of the Iconoclasts, 
Louis on this oceasion assembled a council at Pari is, A.D. S24,in order 
to consider the question, and it was resolved “to adhere to the de- 
crees of the council of Frankfort.” In process of time, however, the 
Kuropean Christians departed gradually from the observance of the 


* The following epistle, addressed to the sor of Charles the Great, Louis, Empe- 
ror of the West, by Michael Balbus, throws great general light on the ceclesiastical 
history of that age :—** Many of our clergy and laity, departing from the apostolical 
traditions, have introduced pernicious novelties. ‘They took down the crosses in the 
churches, and put images in their room, before which they lighted up lamps, and 
burned incense, honouring them as the cross, They sung before them, worshipped 
them, and implored their succour. Many dressed the female images, and made 
them stand godmothers to their children. Some presbyters scratched off the paint 
from the images, and mixed it with the holy eucharist, and gave it in the communion ; 
others put the body of the Lord into the hands of the images, and made the commu- 
nicants take it out thence ; others used boards with pictures painted on them, instead 
of an altar, on which they consecrated the elements ; and many such like abuses were 
cominitted.” 

wt Some date the institution of the “ Feast of Orthodoxy” in the year 842, under 

> Empress Theodora, who re-established the authority of the seventh council. 
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Frauktort decrees, and fell imperceptibly into a blind submission to 
the decisions of the pope; or, to quote the words of Lingard, “in the 
lapse of a few years, under the authority and representations of the 
pontifls, the Gallic prelates became divided in sentiment; by degrees 
they consented* to a silent acquiescence in the doctrine of the Nicene 
council, and at last, the ceremonies approved by the popes were 
adopted in the churches of Gaul, Germany, and England.” (Anglo- 
Saxon Church, page 294.) T. C, HARINGTON, 
St. David's, Exeter, Oct. 3, 1842. 


MATTHEW, xxvi. 37. 


Sir,—May I venture to inquire of your more learned readers whether 
there is any objection to the derivation of the word dénporeiy, used in 
Matt. xxvi. 37, and translated in our version “to be very heavy,” 
from a@énpos, “absent from one’s country,” rather than trom dény, 
“sufficiently, to satiety,” which the dictionaries usually derive it 
from ? 

The passage from Nenophon’s Hellenics, 4. 4. 3. s. which is quoted 
in Raphelius, as illustrating it, bears no meaning inconsistent with 
this derivation : donporvijoae rag Wuyas, “ they began to be very anxious 
in their minds.” Certainly the feelings of au unwilling exile, rather 
than of a sated voluptuary, would render this word appropriate and 
picturesque in the place which it occupies in the New ‘Testament. 

Your faithful servant, C. W. B. 


AN EXCURSION. 





Dear Str,—Change of air having been recommended to , we 
set out in search of as much health, pleasure, and improvement as 
might fall to our lot. We were fortunate enough to fall in with the 
royal squadron off the Nore. All on board cheered Iustily, and 
many doubtless put up a fervent prayer for the safety of our beloved 
queen, Wonderful are the ways of God! Out of weakness be or- 
daineth strength. It might have been thought that the British sceptre 
would have proved too heavy for a female’s hand, just eighteen; yet 
we can now see that her sex and youth, accompanied as they have 
been with a wisdom above her years, and a courage superior to her 
sex, have done much towards raising feelings of loyalty aud patriotism 


- a ee + + ee + ee 


* Milner, in his ** History of the Church,” speaking of Claudius, Bishop of 
Turin, who died in 839, says, “ the cause which he espoused was still in part sup- 
ported in the Western churches ; and the Roman hierarchy was not yet able to esta- 
blish idolatry in its full extent, and to punish all its opposers. It is proper to add 
that even the adversaries of Claudius did not insist on the worship of images; they only 
asserted that they were innocent and useful. So far were the decrees of the papacy 
from being owned as decisive through Europe. At the same time it must be confessed 
that the middle path, which first had the sanction of Gregory, aud was afterwards 
confirmed by the Carolin books and the council of Frankfort, naturally paved the 
way for the gradual establishment of idolatry.” — Vol. ii. page 7. 
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throughout the kingdom, Whence is this? Doubtless it is owing to 
His blessing who has said “ Them that honour me, I will honour.” 
We may, indeed, thank God that Victoria is our most religious, as 
well as most gracious queen. 

One of our first visits in London was to the Temple church. The 
restorations going on in this beautiful sanctuary are well worthy of it; 
they do credit to the taste and liberality of all concerned. ‘The beau- 
tiful altar secreen—the chaste communion table and rails—the elegant 
marble columns now happily restored to their pristine beauty—the 
open seats of oak, elaborately carved and conveniently arranged both 
for sitting and kneeling—the painted glass, which is the richest mo- 
dern glass | have seen—all these well deserve a passing tribute 
of admiration. An immense sum will be expended on these repairs ; 
and I have heard persons ask, “ Why was this waste made?” But, 
not to enter now upon the subject, whether Christians are not bound 
to adorn God’s houses of prayer in a magnificent manner, as a mark 
of respect to the Sovereign we worship in them, I would merely men- 
tion that the greater portion of the money thus expended is spent in 
providing hundreds with employment and the means of subsistence. 
The restorations at the ‘Temple and elsewhere have given rise to vast 
improvements in our arts and manufactures. The lost arts of painting 
on glass and of making encaustic tiles have started again into existence 
within the last few years. The supply has followed the demand. And 
1 know not how money can be better expended than in employing of 
the labouring classes in adorning the courts of the Lord’s house, “ the 
place where his honour dwelleth.” But over and above the pleasure 
we derived from witnessing the beauty of the restorations at the Temple 
church, we could not but rejoice to see the cross, the emblem of our 
redemption, and the badge of our profession, represented over the 
communion table; and the ceiling sumptuously adorned with different 
designs, all of them probably symbolical of the Christian faith, and 
characteristic of the ancient ‘Templars. 1 heartily thank the benchers 
for having set the members of the church so good an example how to 
restore their temples, and for having put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men, who could see nothing in the figure of the cross but an 
emblem of popery. No one has been hardy enough to accuse the 
modern Templars of a leaning to popery, or a bias to superstition, 

When in London, | make a point of attending the daily service 
either at St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey as often as possible. 
During this visit, the morning and evening sacrifice of prayer and 
praise was suspended at St. Paul’s, as the interior was undergoing 
repairs. Lwas not convinced that the lamp of God need have gone 
out, notwithstanding. The world will say clergymen have their churches 
whitewashed when they want to make holiday. A correspondent 
in your Magazine has drawn attention to the needlessly dirty state of 
the exterior. If a little of—not the rust of ages, but the smoke of 
London, were washed off, it would add greatly to the beauty of this 
majestic temple ; and this purification might easily be effected by em- 
ploying several of the fire engines to play upon it. This was done at 
Cambridge to the Senate House, under the savans there, and answered 
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admirably. I beg to recommend this to the consideration of the Dean 
and Chapter. 

Our first Sunday was passed at Chichester. We attended the 
morning and evening services at the cathedral, and received the Lord’s 
supper, which is now administered every Lord’s day. ‘The services 
were performed “ decently,” and, with one or two exceptions, “in 
order,” and were well attended. I remarked the two candlesticks on 


the altar, and the device bl on the communion cloth. The pr sachers 


wore the surplice. I mention these things to prove that the ery of 
popery, because some parish priests have restored them in their own 
churches, is most senseless and unfair. Drs. Maltby, Otter, Shuttle- 
worth, and Gilbert, have been successively bishops of C hichester 
they were no favourers of popery, and yet they sanctioned these 
things, which they would not have done, had they been contrary to 
the doctrine, discipline, or ritual of the church of England. At Ryde, 
we visited the chapel in which the Rev. W. Sibthorp ministered. It 
was built on low-church principles, and might have passed for a 
meeting-house ; and as it was never consecrated, | do not see how it 
can be looked upon in any other light. When Mr. Sibthorp had be- 
come dissatisfied with Geneva, and was meditating a sojourn at Rome, 
he took just a peep at the Anglo-catholicism of Oxford. In this state 
of transition he expended 2000/, in ornamenting his chapel. His 
liberality is highly to be commended, but not so his taste. ‘The walls 
are plentifully covered with texts of scripture; this is as it should be ; 
but they are written on pieces of tin, cut into scrolls. ‘The carpet at 
the communion table is of the gayest colours, more suited for a 
drawing-room than a place of worship. Altogether, there is about it a 
something which is symbolical of the state of mind of him who planned 
it. By-the-bye, how providential it was that when he went over to 
popery he did not take his chapel along with him. If he had, many 
of his congregation, brought up in low-church views, which lead men 
to transfer their affections from the church to the individual minister, 
would most probably have followed him. It is worthy of remark, as 
proving that Mr. Sibthorp was never a consistent high churchinan, 
that he sold his chapel to a decidedly so-called evangelical clergyman, 
who has made several great improvements in the interior arrangements, 
lor instance, the eagle, which served as a reading-desk, has been 
banished; the pulpit. and desk have been restored to their original 
position, just in frout of the altar; and the painted window over the 
holy table has been made to let down, in order to increase the accom- 
modation by the addition of a room, which is used as a school, and for 
weekly lectures and missionary meetings. ‘This has quite a novel 
appearance. ‘The inventor should take out a patent to secure the use 
of it to his own chapel. We spent one morning in visiting Quarr 
Abbey. The situation is beautiful. ‘The valley opens to the sea, and 
is surrounded by woods. We were struc Ik with the beauty of Ww hat 
was once a chapel, and is now, alas! a barn. In the course of our 
rainble we came to a large unfinished house, built of the stone taken 
from the ruins. ‘he entrance-door was lately removed from the 
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old chapel. Surely this perversion to common uses of what was once 
dedicated to God is not only a barbarism against taste, but sacrilege 
against God. It was one of the things that filled up the measure of 
Belshazzar’s guilt, that he employed for his own pleasures the golden 
vessels wane his father had taken from the Temple of Jerusalem, 
(Daniel, v. 2,23.) None who believe that sacrilege eats into an 
estate as doth a canker, (Haggai, i. 4, 9,10,) will be surprised at hearing 
that, owing to some unforeseen losses, “ he who began to build was 
not able to finish it.” As we walked amongst the ruins, and medi- 
tated upon the ies that are gone, we could not but feel that the re- 

storation of some religious houses upon Christian principles might be 
attended with the happiest effects. Some might afford an asylum for 
unprotected females, that they might, in the language of St. Paul, 

“attend upon the Lord w ithout destruction.” Others might be opened 
for the reception of men who were tired of the world, or unfitted for 
it; and some of whom might cheerfully occupy their time in visiting 
the sick, educating the young, instructing the ignorant, and comforting 
the distressed. Surely ‘the day is not far distant when such religious 
communities, free from corruptions, and under the control of the 
bishop, shall be re-established amongst us. If this is popery, then were 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer papists. We hastened through the 
natural beauties of the island, that we might spend the following Sun- 
day at Winchester. The morning service commences at a quarter 
after seven. [| found here a practice which has been recommended 
elsewhere—that the morning prayers should be separated from the 
Litany, and form a distinct service. After the third collect for grace, 
the minister proceeded to St. Chrysostom’s prayer, leaving out the 
three prayers which are to be omitted when the Litany is read. At 
ten, the second service began with the Litany. This is an excellent 
arrangement, as it permitted the whole of the communion service to be 
read without wearying the congregation, This division of the services 
might be introduced with good effect in many large parishes, if the 
diocesan sanctioned it. The afternoon service commenced with an 
anthem, then the sermon, and afterwards the prayers. We visited 
the new church of St. Maurice, which has lately been rebuilt in very 
good taste. The altar railing is a beautiful specimen of the early 
English style ; it was in the old church, but sadly distigured. I can- 
not, however, help suspecting that it. originally ‘belonged to the ca- 
thedral, being very like some of Prior Silkstede’s work, and was re- 

moved to make way for the present railing, which, though beautiful 
in its way, is ev idently modern. 

The next day we arrived at Hursley in time for the morning ser- 
vice at ten. We were most courteously entreated; and the day will 
long be remembered by us with gratitude and pleasure, We visited 
the new church in the hamlet of Ampfield, which is beautiful, both 
within and without, and does credit to the taste and liberality of Sir 
W. Heathcote. In the afternoon, we attended service at another new 
church, built at Otterbourne, and attached to the vicarage of Hursley. 
The pulpit and communion rails are of very elegantly carved oak. 
These two churches may well serve as models of what churches ought 
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to be. The rubric, which orders the morning and evening prayer to 
be used daily throughout the year, is faithfully obeyed in each of these 
three churches. If all clergymen complied with the rubric as closely 
us is done here, it would be a blessing to the whole country. During 
iy stay at Winchester, I could not help feeling what a misfortune it 
was when the bishop's palace was in a distant part of the county. A 
cathedral without a bishop is like a body without a head. If the 
bishop resided constantly, and was supported by resident prebenda- 
ries, and all made a point of attending the daily service—if ordina- 
tions were always held in the mother church, then would our cathe- 
drals again become a centre of unity to their respective dioceses, and 
we should never hear that sad and saddening question, What good 
do the cathedrals do ? 

On my return through London, | inspected the oak carving done by 
Messrs. Braithwaite’s process: they had several very handsome spe- 
cimens in their rooms. Amongst others, the altar rails of St. Maurice, 
which looked extremely well. For very elaborate carving, and for 
restorations, the invention will answer; but plain carving can be done 
by hand almost as cheap as by their process; and of course there is 
more originality and freedom in what comes from the hand. I also 
looked at the encaustic tiles, both at Messrs. Chamberlayne’s and at 
Messrs, Wyatt and Parker’s. ‘These will make an excellent pavement 
for churches, and they may now be had of every pattern. How re- 
markably has the spirit of restoring churches called forth the skill and 
ingenuity of our artists and manufacturers! May the day soon come 
when all our churches, from the least to the greatest, shall be restored 
and adorned in a becoming manner; and may they be opened twice 
every day for public w orship, that Christ’s little flock, even though it 
consist but of two or three, (the number mentioned by Him who 
knew the end from the beginning,) may meet together in his name to 
join in prayer and praise, and to wait for his coming. 

Yours truly, Ma Fi. ee 


THE REGISTRATION ACT. 


Rev. Sir,—In the recent numbers of your Magazine the attention 
of your readers has been called to the injurious w orking of the Regis- 
tration Act, in consequence of the names of children being registered 
previously to their baptism; and people being in consequence taught 
to think less of the importance of this holy sacrament. Your corres- 
pondent in the August number has very ably argued that such regis- 
tration of the name previously to baptism is not sanctioned by the Act, 
and | humbly submit that his view is correct. In addition to the 
arguments adduced by him, founded on the difference between the 
existing enactment and the one originally proposed, and on what 
passed when the measure was before Parliament, | would submit that 
the Act, taken by itself, does not authorize the course complained of. 
By the 18th section, the registrar is “required to inform himself 
carefully of every birth whic th shall happen within his district; and 
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to learn and register, as soon after the event as conveniently may be, 
the particulars required to be registered according to the form in the said 
schedule A.” The twentieth section makes it compulsory on the 
persons therein mentioned to give information, on being required, “ of 
the several particulars hereby required to be known and registered touch- 
ing the birth of such child?” The twenty-fourth section provides that 
“‘ifany child whose birth shall have been registered as aforesaid, shall, 
within six calendar months after it shall have been so registered, 
have any name given to it in baptism, the parent &c. procuring such 
name to be given, may, within seven days after such baptism,” deliver 
to the registrar &c. a copy of the certificate according to the form 
of schedule G.; and the registrar is then, “ without any erasure of the 
original entry,” to register that the child was baptized by such name. 
The registrar has clearly no authority to register more than “ the 
particulars required to be registered.” ‘Those particulars are, the date 
of birth, the sex of the child, the name and surname of the father, the 
name, tf any, of the child, with other matters not bearing upon the 
present question ; and there is a column left for the “ daptismal name, 
if added after registration of birth.’ It is clearly contemplated by 
the Act that a child may be registered without having a name, while 
it is equally certain that ‘he futher must have a name. Now there are 
two ways of getting a name—by the holy sacrament of baptism and 
by reputation. As it is intended that the child shall be registered 
within forty-two days after the birth, it could not possibly have ob- 
tained a name by reputation, and if not baptized, it could therefore 
have no name to register. It will be observed that in the third 
column of the Act the words are, ‘ the name,” if any; in the fifth, 
“ the name and surname of the father; in the sixth, the name,” &c., 
of the mother; while in the last coluinn we find the words “ dbap- 
lismal name.” Kxcept on the assumption that the Act points to the 
two ways mentioned of acquiring a name, it would seem strange why 
the word “ baptismal’’ was introduced; but looking at those two 
ways there is no difficulty. Ifa child shall, after registration, « have 
any name given to it in baptism,” shall, in fact, acquire a “ baptismal 
name,’ such name shall be registered, but a name acquired by 
* reputation’ cannot be registered. A baptismal name is the only 
name of the child which, it appears, is recognised by the Act; and 
the twenty-fourth section shews that in baptism alone can the child 
get a name; the previous sections having provided for the registra- 
tion of the “name, ¢f any,”’ this one provides for the registration of the 
name, if “ any name” shall be given in baptism after registration “ as 
aforesaid,” which shews that no name can have been given “ as alore- 
said,” before baptism, and that baptism is the only way in which a 
child can acquire “any name.” But let us test the matter in an- 
other way. <A father is obliged, on being required, to give information 
‘of the several particulars required to be known.” Supposing he is 
applied to for such “ particulars” (as your correspondent “ T. b.” 
was) before the baptism of the child, it surely cannot be contended 
that he is obliged to give the name, and if not, the name is noé one of 
the ‘* particulars’ to be registered before baptism. I confidently 
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submit, then, that the registrar is not justified in registering the name 
of the child before baptism. 
If this be so, there can be no reason for an application to the legis- 
lature for an alteration of the law, as the registrars can certainly be 
stopped in their schismatical and irreligious practices ; the means to 
be adopted, however, for this purpose, whether by enforcing the pe- 
nalty under the Act, or otherwise, should be determined on a 
careful consideration, and the attempt should rather be made by a body 
than by an individual. I would therefore suggest that a society be 
formed for the purpose, not merely of stopping the evil now under consi- 
deration, but also, as far as practicable, of guarding the interests of the 
church in any fresh measures which may be introduced into Parlia- 
ment. At the present time this is much needed. No one can have 
forgotten the attempt made last session to legalize the incestuous mar- 
riage of a man with his deceased wife’s sister ; and yet how little did 
the country generally appear to know of the sinfulness of the proposed 
measure. Many other instances might be adduced to shew the im- 
portance of a well organized society for these purposes. I am aware 
that it may be objected that it is wrong to establish such a society 
within the church; and I for one would not think of proposing it, 
were it not that the church is shorn of her proper power, and is not 
allowed authoritatively to declare her views on any matter. She is 
kept powerless, as far as can be, by the State which was “ nourished 
and brought up” by her, and now “ has rebelled against” her. ‘This 
being so, a society seems the only mode, humanly speaking, of 
sounding the alarm when religion is attacked. 1 would also suggest 
that this society should consist of the laity as well as the clergy ; for 
though I trust the true sons of the church amongst the laity will never 
set up their own opinions on doctrinal or practical religious questions 
against the priesthood, still the co-operation of the laity might be useful. 
Should it be thought desirable to form such a society, I should be 
most happy to do my best to assist its objects ; and remain, &c., 
A LAYMAN. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS—ST. PAUL’S AND MERCHANT TAILORS’. 


Sin,—In a letter in your last Number signed “ Oxoniensis,” he writes, 
“ Perhaps some of your correspondents will be so kind as to tell us 
something of the manners and customs of Paul’s and Merchant 
Tailors’.””. On the subject of nominations I have nothing to offer, nor 
do I know much about St. Paul’s School. By the way, | see from 
a note that you say scholars are admitted to this school up to 
the age of fifteen. Is it certainly so? For I have been told that 
ten is the age beyond which boys are not entered. I think also that 
the boys at Merchant Tailors’ are subject to a higher annual pay- 
ment than 52. and a few shillings. With respect to the latter, 1 am 
desirous of offering a remark or two which may, perhaps, attract the 
eye of some member of the distinguished company by which it is 
supported. Is there no possibility of transferring the school estab- 
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lishment to some locality in or near to the city where the boys shall 
be accommodated with a playground? Or, is it impossible that they 
should be marched twice or thrice a week to some open space where 
they may breathe freely, and be enabled to enjoy some of the ordinary 
sports of our English youth, which are not only conducive to health, and 


strength, and growth, but also to the formation of that manliness of 


character and bearing which distinguishes the Eton boys, for instance * 
What can be more dismal and confined than the region in which the 
school is situated? Were the sewerage of London not what it is, 
neither masters nor boys, one should think, could enjoy the least mea- 
sure of health. ‘This, then, is one point to which it seems desirable to 
draw the attention of the Merchant Tailors’ Company. But again, 
and this is a matter as to which I rather seek than pretend to commu- 
nicate information—it is, I believe, well known that a strong com- 
petition for university distinction is ‘going on between the Harrow, 
Shrewsbury, and Rugby boys; and that of late years one chiefly 
hears of the academical achievements of the scholars of the two latter, 
with occasional exceptions in favour of young men from other schools, 
as in the case of one from Christ’s Hospital in the present year. 
Now, as the chance of a boy’s going off from Merchant Tailors’ to 
St. John’s, Oxon, is necessarily small, there being no foundation 
scholars, and all being, in this respect, on an equality, a parent having 
university views for his son must naturally desire that he should be 
qualified to compete successfully with others at another college. 
What I wish to know, then, is, whether the young men educated at 
Merchant ‘Tailors’ School are acquitting themselves satisfactorily 
when at college? Do we hear of them as first-class men, wranglers, 
and prize-men ? Having lately made inquiry into the state of several 
schools, and having had my attention particularly called to Merchant 
Tailors’, in consequence of what it may lead to, | feel anxious to be 
informed whether, as a Merchant Tailor boy might not “ get St. 
John’s,” he was in general as well fitted by his previous education for 
either of the universities as boys brought up at any of our great 
schools? lor, unless such were the case, it appeared to me that the 
mere chance of St. John’s would not adequately compensate for any 
deficiency in classical or mathematical acquirement. But let me not 
for a moment be understood as insinuating that such is the case. The 
masters of Merchant Tailors’ School are highly spoken of, and the 
school is generally mentioned in terms of approbation. ‘The Merchant 
Tailors’ Company, too, are always understood to take great interest 
in the welfare of their school. It struck me, however, when convers- 
ing with a gentleman who was well acquainted with the school, that 
there was hardly a sufficient saff of classical masters for the number 
of boys now educated there, which is said to be about 260, Sub- 
division of labour in teaching is, in my mind, the great secret of a 
diligent boy’s progress. In order to insure correct scholarship, the 
minutia of education should be much attended to; and I do not see 
how this is to be effected without the introduction of many masters 
in a school of many boys. An exercise, a theme, or a copy of verses, 
should be carefully examined; and a master should have time to 
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devote to this very important part of a classical education. But this 

cannot be efficiently performed where, perhaps, almost one hundred 

boys come under the eye of one master. Now, it certainly seemed to 

me that it would be not only some relief to the actual masters of 
Merchant Tailors’ School, who must be very laboriously employed, 

but a decided advantage to the boys, if another classical master, 

at least, were appointed by the Merchant Tailors’ Company. I 

admit that I write in much ignorance of the working of the school ; 
and it may be that the arrangements are so judicious as to afford 
all necessary instruction to a boy. But | confess I much doubt 
whether it be possible for four classical masters, on some of whom 
also devolves the duty of teaching the mathematics, to do all that 
they themselves would desire to do for the boys. I think, also, 
from observation when I was myself at school, that very large classes 
exceedingly try the temper of a master. It leads sometimes to a very 
summary and expeditious mode of dividing the Gordian knot of edu- 
cation by corporal punishment, rather than by a patient inquiry 
and explanation; and I need not say that punishment of this kind 
should be the exception, and notthe rule. Where a master has many 
boys under his charge, he cannot devote as much time as is desirable 
to the instruction of a class, His business is not simply to “ hear a 
class,” and to get through the lesson, but to impart a certain quan- 
tity of information to boys every time they appear before him, as 
well as to ascertain what they really know. Can a master do this 
unless a limited and manageable number of boys fall to his share in 
the ordinary routine of a school? I wish this subject were more and 
better considered than it commonly is—I speak now of schools gene- 
rally,—and I shall not regret having troubled you with these observa- 
tions if they lead, through any of your correspondents, to an inquiry 
into the state of our public schools, with a special reference to this 
point. The proportion of masters should be commensurate with the 
number of boys. Unless it be so, 1 do not see how the season of 
education can be as profitably employed as, with an adequate supply 
of masters, it might be made to be. 

C'AMBRENSIS, 


CHURCH DESECRATION. 


Sir,—I send you the following most painful description of the im- 
pious desecration of a church, extracted from an account of “ The 
Musical Festival at Newcastle-on-Tyne,” in the Times of Oct. 1. 
The paragraph from which the extract is taken furnishing an account 
of the turning of a church into a theatre, for the morning eutertain- 
ment of “the company” at the festival, is immediately followed by 
one which describes the fitting up of the theatre itself for their evening 
amusement in like manner. Surely, Sir, it is high time that such 
impious profanation of God’s house should cease for ever; which, 
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even if they come not within the wording of the 88th canon, are, at 
any rate, not beyond its intention. 
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I am, Sir, your obedient servant, WALTER Bunt. 


Cheadle, Staffordshire. 


“‘ The morning performances, consisting of sacred music, took place in St. 
Nicholas’ church, which had undergone extensive alterations in the interior, 
in order to adapt it for the purpose. The orchestra was considerably enlarged, 
so as to accommodate the performers, and every obstruction was removed from 
the aisles, so as to admit of the uninterrupted ingress and egress of the audi- 
tory, whilst for the patrons of the festival a handsome and commodious gal- 
lery was erected over the altar-table, and covered with crimson cloth, which 
gave it a very elegant and comfortable appearance.” 
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The Ecclesiastical History of M. L’ Abbe Fleury, from the second Ecumenical 
Council to the end of the Fourth Century. Translated, with Notes, and an 
Essay on the Miracles of the Period. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


Sucu is the title-page of a book which may be more properly regarded as two 
books in one binding. For a great many reasons it is a pity they are not se- 
parate. The persons who most deeply need some knowledge of church history 
will, in many instances, be deterred from reading this valuable and admirably 
got up portion of it, because it is made a vehicle for the dissemination of 
opinions they will suppose erroneous as matter of course. Far better would it 
have been to send out the translation alone, with its array of well-studied re- 
ferences, and, above all, without the curtailment threatened in future portions 
of the history—a measure which would appear most impolitic in the present 
state of affairs, and undo much good to be anticipated from the entire portion 
which is professed to be given here—than to give any occasion for saying that 
Fleury was a mere pretext for continuing the Oxford Tracts. 

The objection thus taken, relates almost exclusively to the position of the 
essay. For differing very considerably from many of the author’s views as to 
the consequences of admitting miraculous powers in the early church, and on 
many other points, the writer considers it an admirable production. Looking 
back a few years, when Mr. Irving’s doctrines were popularly canvassed, it is 
impossible to forget the absurd tests which were proposed to exclude his 
alleged performance from the class of miracles. So far did the anti-Irvingite 
feeling extend, indeed, that books were published and sanctioned by names of 
high standing in the church, requiring that every miracle, to be ¢rue, should 
have such evidence as Douglas, Middleton, Leslie, &c., had proposed as abso- 
lutely impossible in a false one. A great deal of this mistaken concession to 
an erroneous philosophy is cleared away, and a good service done to the 
church. For as a writer, at the juncture above alluded to, observes, so many 
false canons were getting hold upon men’s minds as to the evidence of miracles, 
that should the church’s Head revisit her with miraculous interpositions, we 
should be too much blinded with our prepossessions to discover his hand. 

The work commences with the observation that miracles are the great cha- 
racteristics of sacred history, and enters on their antecedent probability, our 
incompetence for determining the occasions meet for divine interposition, and 
how entirely assumptive it is to insist that all shall be evidential. The third 
section treats of the internal character of the ecclesiastical miracles; and on 
the supposition that they have a different aspect from those of holy scripture, 
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and a far smaller amount of evidence, owing to the defective way in which 
they are narrated, shews that there are antecedent reasons which might have 
led us to anticipate such a distinction and defect. 

« Nor is it any fair argument against ecclesiastical miracles, that while for 
the most part they have a legendary air, the miracles contained in scrip- 
ture are, on the contrary, so soberly, so gravely, so exactly stated; unless, 
indeed, it is an absurdity to contemplate the gift of miracles without an at- 
tendant gift of inspiration to record them. Were it not that the evangelists 
were divinely guided, doubtless we should have in scripture that confused mass 
of truth and fiction together which the apocryphal gospels exhibit, and to which 
St. Luke seems to allude.”"—P. Ixv. 

The next section treats of the state of the argument in behalf of ecclesiasti- 
cal miracles, and is perhaps the most striking portion of the essay. Without 
attempting to destroy its form by the compression it must undergo to give any 
outline of it here, suffice it to say that the characteristic difference on the sup- 
position of which miracles were contended for in the last section is entirel 
denied as to those of the fourth century. ‘The identity of their character with 
those which are related in scripture is largely insisted on; and there must be 
some error in those canons which would put aside, in the second and third 
centuries, a class of miracles which were, in matter of fact, the principal means 
of converting the world in the age of the apostles. They were confidently 
stated by men it is difficult to suspect of fraud—they were inaccurately stated 
because they used 

“The very language which we are accustomed to use, when facts are so 
notorious that the onus dubitandi may fairly be thrown upon those who ques- 
tion them. All that can be said is, that the facts are not notorious éo us; 
certainly not; but the fathers wrote for contemporaries, not for the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century—not for modern notions and theories—for distant coun- 
tries—for a degenerate people and a disunited church. They did not foresee 
that evidence would become a science, that doubt would be thought a merit, 
and disbelief a privilege ; that it would be in favour and condescension to them 
if they were credited, and in charity that they were accounted honest. They 
did not feel that man was so self-sufficient and so happy in his prospects 
for the future, that he might reasonably sit at home closing his ears to all 
reports of Divine interpositions till they were actually brought before his eyes, 
and faith was suspended by sense—they did not so disparage the spouse of 
Christ as to imagine that she would be counted by professing Christians a 
school of error, and a workshop of fraud and imposture. They wrote with 
the confidence that they were Christians, and that those to whom they trans- 
mitted the gospel would not call them the ministers of antichrist.”—P. civ. 

The remainder of the essay consists of a discourse on the evidence for cer- 
tain particular alleged miracles. , Those selected are, the Thundering Legion, 
the oil of Narcissus, St. Gregory’s miracle upon the Lycus, the cross of Con- 
stantine, the invention of the cross, the death of Arius, the fiery eruption at 
the Jewish temple, the relics of St. Gervasius and St. Protasius, and the con- 
fessors mutilated by Hunneric. And it must be owned this is not the most 
satisfactory portion. It is true that this might be expected. The fact of a mar- 
vellous ingredient in any tale creates a probability for its corruption by 
taking off the ordinary restraint of versimilitude from every careless or un- 
principled narrator; yet a person must be strongly prejudiced in favour of a 
particular fact not to feel his confidence in it shaken by contradictory narra- 
tives. A suspended judgment seems all that can be required of a reasonable 
man in the majority of cases; and of those which in Christian candour, ought 
to be received, it is very fair to watch with jealousy the inferences drawn from 
them. There is not the shadow of a doubt that much knavery was practised 
upon some venerable fathers, which their principles, sound in the main, disin- 
clined them to suspect or investigate. Hence our difficulties. 

It is not worth while, however, to dwell upon them. Mr. Newman will 
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have abundance of answers; and his candour in stating the opposing argu- 
ments and referring to the opposing authorities, will doubtless facilitate the 
office of respondent to any tyro that may undertake it. 

Of the translation of Fleury it only remains to say that it is formed on the 
basis of Herbert, 1728, but carefully revised and annotated. 

The notes are confined as far as possible to matters of fact. ‘ The longer 
ones are generally eng gaged in tracing the history of rites and doctrines men- 
tioned in the text,” Preface viii. ‘lo this last class must be referred some 
which will be supposed to give a polemical character to the work, of which it 
had better have been divested. Such, for instance, as the account of image 
worship, pp. 232, 233—very curious and interesting, but ending with a refe- 
rence to matters relating to a.p. 1624. The same observation may be repeated 
mutatis mutandis on the note on Prayer for the Dead, pp. 224, 255, and else- 
where. The style of the translation is vigorous and clear ; and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that Mr. Newman will prosecute a work for which he has shewn 
such eminent competence. There is great self-denial in any man translating 
such a book as he has evidently qualified himself to write; but a version of 
Fleury like the present specimen, carried through and continued, would leave 
little to be desired, where English literature at present presents a deplorable 
hiatus. Real references are the least obtrusive, yet the most valuable addi- 
tions that can be made to any history. In the small portion of a Conti- 
nuation, published by M. L’ Abbé O. Vidal de Capstang, scarcely one occurs in 
six pages ; and five years have now elapsed since the last volume of his edition 
appeared. 


Truth on Both Sides ; or, Can the Believer finally Fall? By the Rev. Stafford 
Brown. Crown 8vo. Hatchard. 


Bisuor Hoxstey has somewhere compared the Providence of God to a chain 
of which the central links are under water, yet the connexion of the extremes 
evident. Mr. Brown has argued the question le proposes under a similar 
feeling. Bishop Horsley states the conclusion of the philosopher on contrary 
premises, that each must somewhere have a limit which prevents it from con- 
tradicting the other. The author in question confines himself to simply 
urging the duty of believing every text, without over curious seeking after 
that point of limitation. 

On the whole, it promises to be a useful book. If it should have the effect 
on any individual of breaking up that self-complacency in which most who 
have adopted supra-lapsarian views indulge, as if belief in one’s own security 
were the essence of saving faith, it will accomplish a wonder. There are pas- 
sages of considerable interest in the slight sketch contained in the fifth chapter, 
of the progress of opinion from primitive times down to the Lambeth Articles 
and the Synod of Dort. In our own church, justice has never been done to the 
interesting subject here inc identally handled. The very names of the men who 
stood up for a certain limited freedom of the will, have almost passed into 
oblivion, and the sufferings and annoyances of Corranus and Peter Baro have 
not earned from posterity any grateful memory. Yet it is only by the 
memorials of these, and a few other individuals, who maintained something 
of the tone of the reformation and the fathers on this matter, that we can 
account for the rejection of Dr. Reynolds’ motion for inserting, “ yet neither 
fatally nor finally,” in the Sixteenth Article, and the prevalence of the same 
opinions—or rather the same opinions amplified —a few years afterwards. The 
following passage will shew the author’s answer to the question on his title 
page, and serve as a specimen of his style :— 

‘And in contemplating the view taken by this great father of the Christian 
church (Augustine), we are struck with this peculiarity, that he himself had 
originally held and taught, with all the doctors his predecessors, the connexion 
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between the free will of man working under God, and the free grace of God 
working in man; till the tone of disparagement in which Pelagius and his 
badly-jealous associates spoke of the latter, led him, in magnifying it, to alter 
the due position of the former ; and when his views were promulged, they were 
far from being at once acknow ledged by the whole church as nothing more than 
illustrations of their habitual faith, of what they had been wont to hear from 
their fathers and to teach their children. On the contrary, Prosper and Ful- 
gentius immediately addressed him a remonstrance on the subject. His new 
light was received throughout Christendom with the respect due to so Chris- 
tian a person, and with the acceptance which his powerful mind commanded 
upon any point which he was led to espouse; but it met with nothing like 
that general welcome that would have been extended to such a man in the 
statement of a truth always, everywhere, and by all, acknowledged ; or which, 
though hidden from ages and generations in the primitive church, was then at 
last hailed and received as a legitimate explication of Bible doctrine. And it 
is moreover doubtful whether Augustine himself ever held the perseverance of 
all who had once received the seed of life, or only of a certain portion of them, 
to whom he conceived the grace of perseverance to be given; a dilemma into 
which his unnecessary explanation of a divine mystery necessarily drove him, 
in order to make his system square with facts and appearances in the church. 
And, indeed, so little were his views liked by the wise men contemporaneous 
or successive to him, in the early church, that we not only find Jerome, 
Thedoret. (on Ezek. xviii. and xxiii.), and others, still holding to the indefinite 
statement of the early teachers, which insisted, in turn, and as need required, 
upon the faithfulness of God, or upon the frailty of man; but it is the asser- 
tion of the learned Vossius (Hist. Pelag. lib. 6, cap. 12), than whom none, 
perhaps, was better acquainted with the church» mind of the first centuries, 
that the common sentence of all antiquity was against the absolute and irre- 
spective perseverance of the saints.” —pp. 205, 206. 


Meditations and Reflections for a Month. Second Edition. 12mo. Rivington. 


Tuts appears to be a judicious and well-written little volume, and a passage 
in the preface, commenting on the absence of anything like preparation of 
mind—the rushing from common avocations and familiar talk into God's im- 
mediate presence, deserves serious attention, There is a great deal of self 
knowledge, and a suggestive train of thought, in many of these pages. 





Holy Scripture the Ultimate Rule of Faith to a Christian Man, By the Rev. 
W. Fitzgerald, B.A., Trin. Col., Dublin. Crown 8vo. Seeley and Burnside. 


An excellent title, declaratory of a catholic verity. And that is not all; for 
although the aim of the book is of course polemical, there dves not seem to be 
any harsh language in it. Each section advances to its own conclusion, 
without splashing any dirt about on its way; and if any Engiish churchman 
doubts the well defined truth stated in the Sixth Article, he may read this 
book with advantage. The conclusion, however, is far more extended than 
the premises. ‘In a word, it is plain that it was not God's nope to secure 
unity, either af opinion or practice, absolutely in his church, but only condi- 
tionally—i. e., to provide such means as, when properly used, should be 
sufficient to hen men all things necessary to salvation, and instruct them to 
differ in other matters without breach of charity, but not to prevent them 
from neglecting or misusing those means.”’"—p 172. Assuredly not, and that 
seems to be the point for which the English church feels it a duty to contend ; 

that the actual condition of the primitive church, transmitted unchanged in ite 
ercat features to subsequent ages, is an authoritative comment on the Bible. 
To reject the interpretation of a passage of scripture proposed and taught 


Von. XXII.— Nor. 1842. 2P 
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by one or many fathers, is one thing—to reject the facts most closely and 
from the first connected with the very being of the church, another. Now, it 
may be a most unfounded suspicion, but it has risen up again and again during 
the perusal of Mr. Fitzgerald's book, that he places these facts and these inter- 
pretations under the same category. 





The Practice of Piety. By Lewis Bayly, D.D., Bishop of Bangor. 12mo, 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Tue literary history of this book, as given in the preface, is rather interesting ; 
in what year it was first published, the editor of this edition has not been able 
to ascertain; but the eleventh edition was issued in 1619, and when Bishop 
Loyd was nominated to the see of Bangor, | in 1673, it had been printed fifty 
times in English, besides translations in Welsh, French, Hungarian, Polish, 
and ied Contin otal languages. Despagne, a French writer, complains that 
it was looked upon as of equal authority with the Bible; and De Moulin reJates 
that it was purchased by all parties alike. Up to the end of the last century 
it seems to have maintained its circulation, and since to have become almost 
entirely forgot. It will be as well to miss the rest of the preface, for fear it 
should be necessary to say something disagreeable to the lady who restores 
this lost treasure to the world. 


Biographical Dictionary of the Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge. 
Vol. I. Part 1. Svo. Longman. 


Ir is not easy to give any opinion of a Biographical Dictionary, executed by 
many hands, from the fact that individual articles appear satisfactory. The 
number of names appear much more copious than in any of its predecessors, 
but the pervading spirit is anything but good. The article Abailard left this 


impression on the writer, which he found nothing in subsequent pages to con- 
tradict. 


The Churchman’s Brief Manual of Baptism. By the Rey. C. J. Kennaway. 
Crown 8vo. Second Faition. Nisbet. 


AN opinion has already been given on this book in these pages: this it is need- 
less to repeat, but it certainly has not become less favourable, and it is a 
good sign that a second edition has so soon been called for, 


Of the Apostasy predicted by Si. Paul. By the Rev. M. O'Sullivan.  8vo. 

Currie, Dublin. 

Tris is the third part of a work intended to fix on popery the stigma of the 
great apostasy. Unhappily, there are too many to whom it will appear con- 
vincing. It is impossible, however, not to admire the reply with which 
it is attempted to dispose of one of Dr. Todd’s arguments, although the subject 
is really too awful to trifle with. Dr. Todd had remarked, that the man of sin 
sitting in the temple of God could not, by the popular interpretations, be iden- 
tified with the pope at Rome, if he was the man of sin, and his church the 
realm of antichrist. If the pope sits in an antichristian church, he does not 
sit in the temple of God, and is not the man of sin. If he sits in a Christian 
church, the church of Rome is not apostate. Mr. Sullivan answers : 

‘‘Not protestant writers only have marked this important distinction ; 
Roman catholics also have claimed the benefit of it; and, it is somewhat sin- 
gular, have argued precisely as Dr. Todd’s objection has been constructed, from 
the presence of the man of sin to the truth of the church in which he has been 
revealed. If the protestant or figurative interpretation respecting the pope be 
correct, the church of Rome is not apostate. Such is Dr. Todd’s objection, 
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and such was the argument of many Roman catholics. Their church, they in- 

sisted, was true, because the pope was the man of sin —that i is, because, 

the protestant, or figurative, was the just interpretation.”—p. 440, 
The reference is to Edwin Sandy's Europe Speculum. 


so far, 





The Anatomy of Sleep ; or, the Art of Procuring Sound and Refreshing Slumber 
at Will. By Dr. Binns. Crown 8vo. Churchill. 


INesTIMABLE book, and eagerly perused by one to whose eyes refreshing sleep 
has been longa stranger! Eage rly he hastened through its pages, undetained 
by the illuminated title, the tales of Mesmerism, the di: igrams of garden beds, 
laid out as dials of flowers, and the pictures of the two poor girls who duped 
Lord Shrewsbury, and furnish an awful illustration of the fact that popery 
now, in the nineteenth century, is as willing to avail itself of the hypocrite’s 
and the fanatic’s aid as in the darkest ages and the worst. All this he hurried 
over, albeit interesting and, in some respects, important, until he came to the 
391st page, containing the grand arcanum. 

‘The following plan has never failed, so far as we are aware, but in two 
instances ; and they are remarkable cases, as both the parties move in very 
different spheres of life—the one being an ornament to the House of Lords, the 
other, the talented editor of a morning journal. 

« Let him turn on his right side, place his head comfortably on the pillow, 
so that it exactly occupies the angle a line drawn from the head to the 
shoulder would form, and then, slightly closing his lips, take rather a full in- 
spiration, breathing as much as he possibly can through the nostrils. This, 
however, is not absolute ly necessary, as some persons breathe always through 
their mouths during sleep, and rest as sound as those who do not. Having 
taken a full inspiration, the lungs are then to be left to their own action; that 
is, the respiration is neither to be accelerated nor retarded. The attention 
must now be fixed upon the action in which the patient is engaged. He must 
depict to himself that he sees the breath passing from his nostrils in a con- 
tinuous stream, and the very instant that he brings his mind to conceive this, 
apart from all other ideas, consciousness and memory depart ; imagination 
slumbers ; fancy becomes dormant; thought subdued ; the sentient faculties 
lose their susceptibility ; the vital or ganglionic system assumes the sove- 
reignty ; and, as we before remarked, he no longer wakes, but sleeps. This 
train of phenomena is but the effort of a moment.’ 

After a trial of some hours, on many successive nights, the writer begs to 
record his testimony, that this simple recipe is fully equal to the most approved 
in ancient practice—viz., thinking of a wheel, counting a thousand, repeating 
verses, &c. &c. More he cannot say,—would Dr. Binns really expect him 
to say more? 


—- S 


Lectures on Female Prostitution. By R. Wardlaw. Maclehose, Glasgow. 


Mvcu has been written lately on this painful subject. The circumstances 
under which Dr. Wardlaw was induced to deliver these lectures, rendered them 
as unobjectionable as any public discourse on such a topic can be, and 
the facts they disclose are ‘such as assuredly merit the consideration of every 
philanthropist and Christian. Of the misery produced on the victims of the 
vice in question, there are just and appaling statements. But there are others 
which open avenues of hope more promising than any which the popular mind 
contemplates. In the first place, Dr. Wardlaw proves, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, what the writer has always believed, that the amount of prostitution 
is immensely over-rated. Confined to peculiar localities, and constantly 
before the public eye, the same individuals are counted again and again, and 
supposed to be where they are not. Hence the mass with which a compas- 
sionate and faithful ministry, able to explore the lost, would have to deal, is 
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much reduced. And asthe numbers of offending parties are very much smaller 
than is supposed, so the possibility of reclaiming them appears to be greater. 
The following extract from Mr. Tait’s Magdalenism, given in the 138th page, 
is one of the very few statistics on the subject which can be in the slightest 
degree depended upon, and one of the most encouraging. 

** Although the principles upon which these institutions are established, and 
the regulations by which they are governed, are very nearly the same, yet 
the contrast between the success attendant upon their exertions is very striking 
andsomewhat inexplicable. Forexample:—The Magdalene Hospital in London, 
from its commencement, in August 1758, to January 1808, admitted 3865 
females, of whom 2532 were reconciled to friends, or placed in service—being 
about 63} per cent. of the number received into the asylum. The London 
Female Penitentiary, which was instituted in 1807, has afforded a refuge (at 
the last anniversary meeting, 1839) to 2429 persons, of whom 1442 had been 
sent to service or friends, which is about fifty-nine and two fifths of those ad- 
mitted. Of eighty admitted in seven years into the Bristol Penitentiary, five 
died true penitents, seventeen were placed in service, eight were restored to 
their friends, and twenty-four remained. Of one hundred and forty-three in 
the Bagot-street Penitentiary, Dublin, forty-two were provided with services 
or restored to friends, forty-five remain. The Liverpool Penitentiary has re- 
claimed, on an average, twelve each year; many of them are now placed i in 
confidential situations, and some are well married, and members of Christian 
churches. Since the opening of the Edinburgh Magdalene, in 1797, up to the 
time of publication of last report, in 1837, eight hundred and fourteen un- 
fortunate females have been received into the institution, of whom only two 
hundred and ninety-three, or about thirty-six per cent., have been sent to their 
friends and situations. It may be stated generally, in regard to the Bon Pasteur 
in Paris, that its success is still less satisfactory than that of Edinburgh. 





A very neat edition of ‘‘ Beveridge’s Private Thoughts” has been published 
by H. Washbourne. A small “ Heber’s Hymns,” in a very neat volume, by 
Mr. Murray. Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall have contributed to the means 
of education a fourth edition of ** Dr. Bosworth’s Greek Grammar,” on the 
Eton plan, but illustrated by copious notes, and printed on a fine satin-like 
paper, too good by half for school-boys; a sixteenth edition of “ Bland’s 
Latin Hexameters,” carefully revised ; and a work by Mr. Clifford, on ‘* Frac- 


tional Arithmetic,” intended to supply a desideratum in the higher classes of 


schools. Messrs. Rivington have issued a new and enlarged edition of Arch- 
deacon Wilkins’ ‘* Pastor’s Warning to the Flock,” of which an account and 
extracts were given some time since. Of the sermons and pamphlets in arrear 
it is scarcely possible, in this confined space, to give more than the titles, 
although many of them deserve a far more extended notice. The ‘ Explana- 
tion of a Passage in an Article on certain works of Bishop Jewel in the British 
Critic”’ (Rivington) i is among them, in which, amidst a good deal that is true, 
there is a resolute avowal of principles which makes it incredible that it can 
be the work of an English churchman. The ‘“ Norrisian Essay,” for 1842, 
(Rivington) appears to have been the result of an attentive reading of the 
Apostolical Epistles. The Rev. W. Goode’s “ Letter to the Bishop of Oxford,” 
(Hatchard,) tells some home truths, (notwithstanding a good deal of mis- 
conception of the subject,) especially as to the practical reverence of tracta- 
tors for bishops. ‘ Two Inaugural Addresses, delivered at St. Peter’s School, 
Mile End,” (Smith and Elder;) the former of them has reached a second 
edition. They seem interesting, and point to a range of studies much neg- 
lected in the schools to which the children therein alluded to have had access. 
‘‘The Report of the Committee of the Cottage Improvement Society for 
Northumberland” (Whittaker) is strongly recommended to all who have 
opportunities of improving the condition of the agricultural labourer by in- 
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creasing the comforts of his dwelling. A very excellent Sermon on Psalm 
xcvi. 6, by the Rev. Sanderson Robins, (Burns.) A Sermon by Bishop Doane 
at Dr. Butler's funeral; of great interest. A Sermon by the Rev. James Hild- 
yard, preached before the University of Cambridge, at the Commemoration of 
Benefactors, (Rivington,) treating of the obligation of the university to pro- 
vide for the professional education of its members designed for holy orders, 
with considerable ability. ‘‘ A Sermon preached at the Bishop of Exeter's 
Visitation, at Truro,” by the Rev. R. Lampen, (Burns.) ‘‘A Sermon at the 
Fifteenth Anniversary of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb,” by the Rev. 
James Anderson, (Rivington.) Four Sermons by the Rev. J. B. Pratt, 
(Kivington.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


HOW TO BE GUIDED BY CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SoME years since, when the cause of education was agitated, many 
well disposed to resist any attempt at imparting mere secular know- 
ledge, unallied with some sort of spiritual instruction, set up the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, for the standard of 
their operations as opposed to no Bible, or a mutilated version of it, 
or extracts from it. Probably they then meant as they mean now, 
but asked for that which might be given them, yet leave their real 
wants unsatisfied; and many a sound churchman who would have 
thought his object gained by securing the holy seriptures entire for 
the children of Ireland, would see his mistake when dissenters took 


him at his word, with regard to the rising generation in England. 
“« A conviction (says the Report of the National Society for 1841) is 
daily gaining strength throughout the country among all classes and 
parties, that the minds of the younger members of our church cannot 
be duly trained unless the ground be laid for their attachment. in 
after lite to the doctrines and morals, the worship and discipline, of 
our apostolical communion.” 

This is one of the many instances in which an oversight looks like 
a want of principle; and people think they are right in their demands 
because they have no doubt they are right in their aversions. ‘The 
feeling of humiliation when such conduct has been forced upon oradopted 
by any with whom it is generally a pleasure to act, and the irresistible 
contempt which springs up in one’s heart towards others for whose 
motives we are less inclined to make apologies, shew that some 
moral sanction has been violated either at first or at present, and 
surely enforce most strikingly the importance of a degree of caution 
and steadiness at the present juncture, which is far from sufficiently 
common. 

The only use in observing the misconduct of others is to take warn- 
ing for oneself. The slave and the factory child seldém find an 
advocate in the same individual. There is no political party—would 
(jod there were a religious party!—in which loyalty of heart and 
love of truth swallowed up all temporal and secular considerations. 
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Were there, we should not see a multitude rushing forward to brand a 
professor as a heretic when that seemed a specious measure for advanc- 
ing their own popularity ; and while his sentiments continued avowedly 
unchanged, desiring to withdraw the brand they had so eagerly 
affixed. His positive teaching was the same as ever; but dislike and 
apprehension of a common enemy made Dr. Hamden and the liberals 
of the church allies. 
** Fear and old Hate 
They are sure weavers—they work for the storm.” 

A feather just thrown up in the atmosphere of parties shews, by 
the direction it takes, that the same current is still running. Ifa 
clergyman had appointed an evening for a sermon in behalf of the 
Church Missionary or Pastoral Aid Society, or any other society far 
more exce ptionable i in doctrine and dise ipline than either of these can 
be pronounced, and a parish meeting, subsequently convened in the 
church for the same time, had interrupted the preacher by scraping 
the floor, coughing, and clamour, what would the ev angelic: al organs 
have said about such conduct? If they are consistent, ‘they will de- 
nounce the intruding preacher, and support the vestry, should such an 
abominable course be pursued on any future occasion. Do they intend 
todo so? No! The defence of the vestry is, forsooth, that “ it was 


not an attempt on the part of the parishioners to interfere with any 
lecture !” 


‘*In the onward march of the tractarian movement, there will be some 
strange scenes ever and anon presented to view, when the antagonist evils 
of popery and infidelity come into contact. As yet few occasions of this 
kind have presented themselves. One of the most lamentable occurred in 
the course of the last week. A juvenile curate of the Oxford school has, it 
seems, recently been appointed to the parish church of Shoreditch, and has 
commenced daily service in the church, both morning and evening. Now 
this is one of the great London parishes in which, for want of any other place 
wherein the parishioners, some thousands in number, could assemble, it has 
been customary for the public vestries to be held in the church. Doubtless, 
the sooner this unseemly practice can be abolished the better; and the only 
effectual cure of the evil will be found to be, a division of these overgrown 
parishes. Meanwhile, however, until some other place can be found, it seems 
inevitable that the inhabitants should meet, as heretofore, in the only building 
which will contain them. And it would seem to follow of course, that the 
reading of the prayers and the holding of these parish meetings should be so 
arranged as not to interfere with’each other. 

‘** On Tuesday last, however, we are informed by the daily papers, a meet- 
ing of the ratepayers of Shoreditch parish was convened as usual in the 
church, for the purpose of making a rate for the maintenance of the poor, 
upon w hich occasion the following scene took place :— 

* At six o'clock, Mr. Churchwarden Cheesewright took the chair, when 

“ Mr. Ware, vestry-clerk, read the notice calling the meeting, and sub- 
mitted the state of the trustees’ accounts up to Michaelmas. He was about 
to state the balance, when 

‘““ Mr. Wix, the curate, wearing his gown, followed by Mr. Yarrow, the 
clerk, and two or three poor persons, advanced up the right aisle of the 
church. The curate and clerk took their stations in the reading-desk, and on 
Mr. Wix’s attempting to proceed with the service, 

“ The CuatrMan, addressing the rev. gentleman, said that, acting under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, he, as churchwarden, had summoned a 
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meeting to be holden that evening, for a most important object—that of 
providing for the necessities of their suffering poor. (Hear, hear.) His (the 
chairman’s) duties were imperative ; the parishioners were legally justified in 
assembling in the church ; and he ‘therefore hoped that, for the honour of 
the church, and the sake of peace, the rev. curate would consent to forego the 
performance of the evening service. 

“ Mr. WIx put it to the good sense of the chairman, whether it was decent 
to obstruct him in the performance of his ministerial duties’? It was too 
much to expect that the poor and the blind who availed themselves of the 
opportunity of attending the evening service should be deprived of the com- 
fortand consolation which that service was capable of imparting, to suit the 
convenience of men congregated for the accomplishment of a secular purpose. 
(Disapprobation.) ‘The prayers and praises of the church demanded especial 
reverence ; and as any other hour might have been selected by the church- 
wardens for the purposes of the meeting, he (Mr. Wix) should proceed with 
the service, and entreated the meeting not to interrupt or violate the decorum 
due to the place and occasion. 

“The rev. gentleman accordingly commenced the service, which was the 
signal for an unseemly and indecent exhibition. Ahems, feigned coughing, 
walking out of the pews, scraping of feet, and a variety of other discordants, 
accompanied the spiritual exertions of the preacher, who maintained his dig- 
nity and his gravity to a degree which surprised us. Profound silence 
reigned for a short period, and, after the responses, violent coughing simulta- 
neously seized the dissatisfied auditory, and another and a louder outburst 
saluted the ears ofthe curate. This serio-burlesque scene was presented about 
three quarters of an hour undiminished in effect; and upon the retirement of 
the curate, 

Mr. Pearce rose, and in a strong speech denounced the conduct of Mr. 
Wix as an attempt to incite the parishioners to violence, and drag them into 
the Ecclesiastical Court. (Hear, hear.) The late rector, Mr. Plimley, would 
not have so conducted himself. (Hear.) He (Mr. P.) trusted his fellow- 
parishioners would not quietly consent to be priest-ridden, nor ever again 
bearded as they had that night been by their clerical dictator. (C heers.) 
The rubric of the church did not authorize the evening service, and the 
parishioners, therefore, were not to be deprived of their parochial rights to 
gratify the whims of the curate and his half-dozen attendants. (Cheers.) 
Mr. P. concluded by moving—That it is the opinion of the meeting that the 
conduct of Mr. Wix this evening is highly censurable, likely to lead to great 
dissatisfaction on the part of the rate-payers, and calculated to bring religion 
into contempt. 

“Mr. Packer seconded the resolution, which was carried amid vehement 
‘heering. 

“ The CuatRMAN, in answer to a question, said that he apprized the curate 
on Sunday last of the meeting. 

“Mr. Serr moved that copies of the resolutions be forwarded by the 
vestry-clerk to the vicar, and also to the bishop of the diocese. (Laughter.) 
‘A Ratepayer seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

** Now there can hardly be a second opinion, we suppose, touching the 
indiscretion and impropriety of this conduct on the part of the curate. 

“The interference with established practice was on his part. It was not an 
attempt on the part of the parishioners to interfere with any lecture, or other 
customary service in the church. It was he who, by a new and doubtful 

course, came into collision with the parishioners, engaged, as they doubtless 
considered themselves to be, in the discharge of a bounden duty. It is not 

likely, however, that this will prove a solitary instance, for these youthful fol- 
lowers of Froude and Newman appear to be ge ‘nerally ambitious of notoriety 
of any kind.”—Record, October 10. 


The same paper that published these commentaries, discovers in its 
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next number, “ That the clergyman alluded to cannot be called a 
young man, and was formerly archdeacon of one of our colonies,” 
and also “ that the establishment of the service was none of his,” and 
he was but “carrying out the duties laid upon him by the vicar.” 
Moreover, that it had been established before his entrance on the 
curacy ! 


EXTREMES MEET. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Sir,—It is a common saying that extremes meet. I have seldom 
seen this adage more strongly illustrated than in the Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Journal for the 27th of September last. In that number we have 
extracts from the True Tablet, the organ of Romanism, and from 
certain speeches that were delivered at a great Presbyterian meeting 
held in July last, and reported in the Banner of Ulster, the organ of 
Irish Presbyterianism. It is curious to see these two specimens of 
rancorous hostility to the Anglican church placed in juxtaposition ; 
nor, after having read them, shall we have much difficulty in under- 
standing how, according to Swift, it has often happened that Peter 
and Jack have been mistaken for each other. 


“ Catrnotic aND Protestant PropaGanpismM.—In the course of the past 
week has been consummated a long-talked-of act of Protestant propagandism 
—the creation of several new colonial bishops. Five new Anglican bishops 
(we had almost said were ordained, but to keep within the truth, and to avoid 
offence at the same time, we will use a word of double signification) received 
the imposition of hands, on Wednesday last, in the church of what once was 
Westminster Abbey. The dispensers of the imposilion were the three bishops 
of London, Winchester, and Rochester, to whom the function was made over 
by commission. 

“The passive recipients of the imposition—the persons imposed upon—were 
five: Dr. Parry, Bishop of Barbadoes; Dr. Davis, Bishop of Antigua; 
Dr. Austin, Bishop of Guiana; Dr. Tomlinson, Bishop of Gibraltar ; and Dr. 
Nixon, Bishop of Van Dieman’s Land. The first three of these reverend gen- 
tlemen make an addition of two only to the Anglican colonial staff. There 
was a bishop of Barbadoes before ; but the original bishop not liking, we sup- 
pose, the amount of his ‘ stated emoluments,’ or disgusted with the irregu- 
larity of his paymaster, has thrown up his office altogether; or rather, he has 
consented to be treated as great experimental philosophers treat worms and 
polypi. He has been cut in three pieces, each piece has sprouted into a new 
prelate; and thus Dr. Coleridge has given birth to Drs. Parry, Davis, and 
Austin.” 


The Italics in these passages are the author's, and to the words 
‘‘ imposed upon” he has appended a note :— 


‘ Speaking philologically, we suppose the agents in this transaction should 
be called impostors ; but good manners forbid us to use such a word in the 
text.” 


‘* The sermon was most appropriately preached by the spiritual father and 
predecessor of these new missionary bishops, from a text as appropriate as the 
preacher: ‘Fear not, I am with thee; I will bring thy seed from the east, 
and gather thee from the west.’ In other words, ‘If you go to the West 
Indies, you shall have your seed—your children—with their maid-servants, 
sent after you from the east; and when, like Dr. Coleridge, you are tired of 
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thefag of a hot climate, you shall be gathered home again from the West— 
2 Indies.’ A more truly consoling text could not, we think, under all the cir- 
cumstances, have easily been selected; and Dr. Coleridge having had some 
experience of this sort of thing, was exactly the man to do the subject justice.” 


“| “ The decision of the high Surrogate Court of Armagh, which was given as 
the law of this Christian country, was, that no marriage was valid that was 
celebrated between parties without a minister. It was also decided that, 
however solemn the ceremony, or the nature of obligations undertaken by 
the parties, or whatever might be the number of witnesses, a marriage was 
invalid which was not accompanied by the prayers and the blessings of a priest; 
and it was also decided that no priest was able to celebrate the ceremony 
but such as had obtained prelatic ordination, unless he were either a prelate, 
or had obtained the touch of a prelate’s hand—that is to say, had been touched 
by animal magnetism, [laughter,) or by some other magnetism ; and that magnet- 
ism, I have discovered, is the popish magnetism, (laughter,} which is considered 
in itself so holy, as to make the oath to God itself holy. [Hear, hear, and 
cheers.] I must insist that the oath which is taken by these parties, even 
when there are none else present at the ceremony, is an oath still, and equally 
binding and sacred on these individuals, if ingenuous and holy, and as suffi- 
cient, as if in the presence of the invisible but omnipotent God alone, when 
cemented by their union of heart, and sentiment, and soul. It was an oath 
still more solemn by the presence of witnesses, for ‘ in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses shall every word be established.’ But although all this is 
done, and although the parties looked on it in the light of an irrevocable pledge, 
it is useless, unless the head of the minister be sanctified by the fingers of a bishop. 
(Laughter.} In all this there appears to me to be something of the animal mag- - 
netism, or of the popish magnetism. 

** Holy orders were very puzzling things. Whether holy orders made men 
holy, or whether they were orders within which holy men ranged, I am not 
able fully to ascertain. ([Cheers.] 1 confess 1 can see nothing in the man 
that enters holy orders to make me-believe those orders conferred on 
him the spirit of God. Holy order consisted in performing all the forms of 
religion, in never praying ex ¢empore, [laughter] in never touching hands with 
a Calvinist, or a papist, in a righteous abhorrence of all dissent, and a great 
admiration of church authority. [Laughter.] [Is church authority, too, a jest 
among presbyterians!? Ed.) It is not holy orders, but holy order; and I 
would wish to instruct you a little on this matter. The singing clerk is in 
holy orders, and if once inducted in his office, they could not put him out. 
The clerk gave out the psalm and sung it himself; and, indeed, he very fre- 
quently had no one to accompany him. [Laughter.) The door-keeper is in 
holy orders; and, to drop all ridicule of the folly of the thing, the door-keeper 
is as holy as the rector,.or the curate, or even the bishop. No man is holy 
any further than he is devoted to God. [Hear.] 1{ refer to orders, solely in 
reference to the literal sense of the word. If devoted to God we are all just 
as much in holy orders as any bishop of the establishment. ([Hear.]” 


It is curious to read these morsels of eloquence on another account ; 
they must serve to hearten and to cheer us. It seems impossible that 
the Church of England can have much to fear from opponents who 
find themselves reduced to use such weapons of attack against her. 

I am, Sir, D.C, 


| 


























THE CITY OF THE MORMONS. 
( Continued from p. 430.) 





The details of another visit to Nauvoo from the opposite shore, re- 
port an interview with the impostor himself ;— 
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“On landing at Nauvoo, I proceeded with the doctor along the street which 
I mentioned before as bordering on the strand. As I advanced, with my book 
in my hand, numerous Mormons came forth from their dwellings, begging to 
be allowed to see its mysterious pages; and by the time | reached the pro- 
phet’s house, they amounted to a perfect crowd. I met Joseph Smith at a 
short distance from his dwelling, and was regularly introduced to him. I had 
the honour of an interview with him who is a prophet, a seer, a merchant, a 
‘revelator,’ a president, an elder, an editor, and the general of the ‘ Nauvoo 
legion.” He is a coarse, plebeian person in aspect, and his countenance ex- 
hibits a curious mixture of the knave and the clown. His hands are large and 
fat, and on one of his fingers he wears a massive gold ring, upon which | saw 
an inscription. His dress was of coarse country manufacture, and his white 
hat was enveloped by a piece of black crape, as a sign of mourning for his de- 
ceased brother, Don Carlos Smith, the late editor of the ‘ Times and Seasons.’ 
His age is about thirty-five.* I had not an opportunity of observing his eyes, 
as he appears deficient in that open, straightforward look which characterizes 
an honest man. He led the way to his house, accompanied by a host of 
elders, bishops, preachers, and common Mormons. On entering the house, 
chairs were provided for the prophet and myself, while the curious and gaping 
crowd remained standing. 1 handed the book to the prophet, and begged him 
to explain its contents. He asked me if | had any idea of its meaning. 1 re- 
plied, that I believed it to be a Greek Psalter; but that 1 should like to hear 
his opinion, ‘No,’ he said; ‘ it ain't Greek at all; except, perhaps, a few 
words. What ain’t Greek, is Egyptian; and what ain’t Egyptian, is Greek. 
This book is very valuable. J¢ is a dictionary of Egyptian hieroglyphics.” 
Pointing to the capital letters at the commencement of each verse, he said— 
‘* Them figures is Egyptian hieroglyphics ; and them which follows, is the in- 
terpretation of the hieroglyphics, written in the reformed Egyptian. Them 
characters is like the letters that was engraved on the golden plates.” Upon 
this, the Mormons around began to congratulate me on the information I was 
receiving. ‘There,’ they said; ‘we told you so—we told you that our pro- 
phet would give you satisfaction. None but our prophet can explain these 
mysteries.” The prophet now turned to me, and said, ‘ This book ain’t of no 
use to you, you don’t understand it.” ‘Oh yes,’ I replied, ‘ it is of some use ; 
for if | were in want of money, I could sell it, and obtain, perhaps, enough to 
live on fora whole year.’ ‘ But what will you take for it?’ said the prophet 
and his elders. ‘ My price,’ I replied, ‘is higher than you would be willing 
to give.’ ‘What price is that?’ they eagerly demanded. I replied, ‘ I will 
not tell you what price I would take; but if you were to offer me this mo- 
ment nine hundred dollars in gold for it, you should not have it.” They then 
repeated their request that I should lend it to them until the prophet should 
have time to translate it, and promised me the most ample security ; but I de- 
clined all their proposals. I placed the book in several envelopes, and as I 
deliberately tied knot after knot, the countenances of many among them gra- 
dually sunk into an expression of great despondency. Having exhibited the 
book to the prophet, I requested him in return to shew me his papyrus; and 
to give me his own explanation, which I had hitherto received only at second 
hand. He proceeded with me to his office, accompanied by the multitude. 
He produced the glass frames which I had seen on the previous day; but he 
did not appear very forward to explain the figures. I pointed to a particular 
hieroglyphic, and requested him to expound its meaning. No answer being 
returned, I looked up, and behold! the prophet had disappeared. The Mor- 
mons told me that he had just stepped out, and would probably soon return. 
| waited some time, but in vain; and at length descended to the street in front 





* « Joseph Smith, by his own account, was born in the town of Sharon, Windsor 
County, Vermont (U.S.), on the 23rd of December, 1805. 
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of the store. Here I heard the noise of wheels, and presently I saw the pro- 
phet in his waggon, flourishing his whip and driving away as fast as two fine 
horses could draw him. As he disappeared from view, enveloped in a cloud 
of dust, I felt that 1 had turned over another page in the great book of human 
nature.” 


in the course of this interview with the Mormon elders, Mr, Caswall 
made use of the materials he had gained in his conversation with the 
prophet. 


“Your prophet has committed himself to-day, and I will make the fact 
known to the world. Would you believe a man, calling himself a prophet, 
who should say that black is white?’ ‘No,’ they replied. ‘ Would you be- 
lieve him if he should say that English is French?’ ‘ Certainly not.’ ‘ But 
you heard your prophet declare, that this book of mine is a Dictionary of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, written in characters like those of the original Book 
of Mormon. I know it most positively to be the Psalms of David, written in 
ancient Greek. Now what shall | think of your prophet?’ They appeared 
confounded for awhile; but at length the Mormon doctor said, ‘ Sometimes 
Mr. Smith speaks as a prophet, and sometimes as a mere man. If he gavea 
wrong opinion respecting the book, he spoke as a mere man.’ I said, ‘ Whe- 
ther he spoke as a prophet or as a mere man, he has committed himself, for 
he has said what is not true. If he spoke as a prophet, therefore, he isa 
false prophet. If he spoke as a mere man, he cannot be trusted, for he spoke 
positively and like an oracle, respecting that of which he knew nothing’. . . 
One of the Mormons, who had listened attentively to what I said, now re-, 
marked, with some solemnity of manner, ‘If we are deceived, then are we of 
all men the most miserable.’ ‘ Indeed, I believe you are the most miserable,’ 
I replied, ‘ and I pity you from the very bottom of my heart. And oh! how 
gladly would I see you delivered from this awful delusion, and returning to 
the bosom of that holy catholic church, from which many of you have apos- 
i ae 1 told him that 1 had s eenquite enough to convince any 
person of ordinary understanding that Smith was an impostor. He replied, 
that Smith might be as bad as he was reported to be, but that his prophecies 
would not thereby be proved false. He might be a swindler, a liar, a drunkard, 
a swearer, and still be a true prophet. St. Peter said that even in his time 
David had not yet ascended into heaven.’ David was in hell, for no mur- 
derer had eternal life abiding in him. So Smith might be as infamous as 
David was, and even deny his own revelations, and turn away from his re- 
ligion, and go to hell; but this would not affect the revelations which God 
had given by him. 


“Before the Mormons settled in the vicinity, no shop for the sale of spi- 
ritous liquors had been established in Montrose. After their arrival, two of 
their preachers commenced a grog-shop in that place, which was principally 
supported by the ‘ Latter-day Saints.’ In September, 1841, the prophet being 
in Montrose, became intoxicated at this shop. While in this condition, he 
told the by-standers ‘ that he could drink them all drunk,’ and requested the 
shop-keeper to treat all his friends at his expense. 


‘‘ While intoxicated at Montrose, at another time, he was heard by several 
persons saying to himself, ‘I ama P.R.O.F.1.T., | ama P.R.O.F.1.T,’ 
spelling (or rather mis-spelling) the word deliberately, and repeating the 
letters in solemn succession. 


‘“‘ | have already stated some circumstances which may appear to reflect on 
the common honesty of some of the Mormons. Mr. K. mentioned that he 
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had lived five years among heathen Indians, and had never been robbed by 
them of the most trifling article. During the three years which have elapsed 
since the settlement of the Mormons at Montrose and Nauvoo, fourteen rob- 
beries, to the amount of two thousand dollars, have been committed upon his 
property. a a oe a eo ee 

“ Joseph Smith, alluding to these robberies in a sermon, said that he ‘ did 
not care how much was taken from Mr. K. and his brother.’..........He 
added the following words: ‘ The world owes me a good living. If I can- 
not get it otherwise, I will steal it, and catch me at it if you can.’ 

“ In his sermon of the 9th of May, 1841, the following words of most Chris- 
tian consolation were delivered by the prophet to the poor deluded English :— 

*** Many of the English who have lately come here have expressed great 
disappointment on their arrival. Such persons have every reason to be satis- 
fied in this beautiful and fertile country. If they choose to complain, they 
may; but I don’t want to be troubled with their complaints. If they are not 
satisfied here, I have only to say this to them,—Don’t stay whining about 
me, but go back to England and be d—d.’” 


Many correspondents who have inquired after the Mormonites 
will, doubtless, peruse these passages with interest, although they 
have stretched themselves so much further than had been intended, 
that some apology is due to the author, and more would be were it 
not that the whole of his book is so nearly equal in interest that they 
may be considered rather in the light of surtes than selections. And 
if any have thought the subject hitherto unworthy of the notice it has 
obtained, the awful magnitude of the superstition will convince them 
that their opinion has been ill-founded. Since reading Mr. Caswall’s 
book the writer has seen it asserted that Smith and his two principal 
abettors have quarrelled. But it is not thus, probably, that the great 
delusion is to be made manifest. ‘The system appears to have pro- 
vided against any injury to itself from the fall of the prophet; to have 
taken sufficient hold of the religious feelings of its votaries to bind up 
their destinies with Nauvoo; and to have political attractions which 
will keep up a succession of knaves to minister at altars where fools 
must kneel, Mr. Caswell must pardon a last plagiarism—the moral 
of his tale. 

“lf the churches of England and America possessed the activity of the 
Mormons, questions like the above would soon be needless. Churchmen 
would contribute from their poverty as well as from their riches; churches 
would be erected, missionaries maintained, and colleges, in which a learned 
clergy could be educated, would be liberally endowed. Fanaticism, no longer 
rampant, would hide itself in the darkest recesses of the forest; while pure 
and genuine religion would be the comfort of the weary emigrant, and the 


faithful guide of the fifty millions who, doubtless, before another century, will 
occupy the valley of the Mississippi.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHARGE OF THE PRIMATE OF ALL 
IRELAND, DELIVERED SEPTEMBER 8, 1842. 


His Grace, after describing the leading features of the national system, 
said that the established church of the country must always feel interested in 
the education of the people, and it was but natural to expect that when the 
government was about to establish a national system, they would have con- 
sulted with that church; but such was not the case. The system was estab- 
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lished without consulting the heads of the national church, and all support 
was at once withdrawn from the schools connected with that church, He 
never objected to the government giving the best education they could, and 
he would not now object to it; but he must be left free either to dissent 
from, or approve of, any system which might be adopted. The established 
church could not approve of the national system; they had strong objections 
to it. A child might be sent to the schools connected with it, and receive 
secular instruction, while at the same time he received no religious instruction 
at all. A volume of scripture extracts had been prepared for the use of the 
schools, but no child was compelled to read it; these extracts were in them- 
selves very faulty, and such as the church could not sanction or approve of. 
In England, the schools connected with the established church were not 
deprived of assistance from the state, so that from this it appeared that the 
national system of education in this country was still more objectionable than 
in England. The established church in Ireland was called on to act on a 
different principle from the established church in England. Taking every- 
thing connected with the system into account, they never could receive sup- 
port from it without making too great a sacrifice; and one which, as 
churchmen and as protestants, they never could make, and they had, therefore, 
been compelled to make an effort to support schools where they could give 
religious as well as secular instruction to the children. He was aware that it 
had been said that their opposition arose from party feeling, and because the 
education of the people was not placed altogether in their hands; but he 
denied this. His Grace went on to shew from the returns which had been 
made, that there was less union in the schools now than before the national 
system was established. The protestant children were rarely found in the 
national schools. In the whole of the county of Cork there were not ten 
protestants attending them; and from the statements which his lordship 
made, most other places were, it would appear, in nearly the same circum- 
stances. The Church Education Society had established their schools for the 
purpose of giving religious instruction to the children belonging to the estab- 
lished church, as well as to all others who might choose to attend, and they 
had been successful. A large number of Roman-catholic and dissenting chil- 
dren attended the schools. After pointing out the necessity of having pro- 
perly taught masters for all these schools, he said, on the change of the 
administration he felt it to be his duty to lay his mind on the subject of educa- 
tion in this country before the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and state all his 
objections to the present system of national education ; and having done so, 
he received from his Excellency an answer, to the effect that the government 
would give the subject their serious consideration, but that they must get 
time, as they were much pressed by the state in which the financial affairs of 
the country were placed ; and that during the session of parliament there would 
be so much business to go through, that he thought it could not be taken up. 
His Grace then stated some reasons which led him to think that the 
government would make some change in reference to education in this country, 
and said, as he had occupied them so long on the subject of education, he 
would not, on that occasion, detain them by taking up any other subject. 


EXTRACT FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED BY ARCHDEACON 
THORP, AT DURHAM, JULY 18, 1842. 


“ Orner diocesan institutions, connected with our ministry and bound upon us 
by the sanction of the bishop, also require your care, such as the Christian 
Knowledge Society, whence comes our supply of books for the schools and 
the poor ; the Church Building Society; that for the Propagation of the 
Gospel; and the Additional Curates’ Fund. The objects of these laudable 
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associations and their details of management are so well known and so fully 
explained from time to time, in meetings and reports, that it would be imper- 
tinent, as it is useless, to trouble you by dwelling upon such particulars. It 
is enough to remind you of their claims as belonging to the church in this 
diocese, and forming parts of her arrangement. I could wish, indeed, that 
we had other instruments better suited to the economy of the church; more 
clearly under her direction, and more in accordance with the system of her 
government. But as these are the means presented to us by which we are 
to work, and are accredited by our superiors, with something of general con- 
sent or acquiescence, let us make the best of what we possess, and give to 
the societies our cordial wishes and assistance, 

“In doing so, it is by no means incumbent upon us to adopt their extrava- 
gances; and you will do well to resist one of them in particular, and decline 
the reception of their perambulating preachérs. The London committees 
have made a most inconvenient encroachment upon diocesan administration 
by sending forth persons to preach and collect money without the authority, 
or even knowledge, of the ordinary, to the manifest disturbance of the paro- 
chial system, and the injury of the cause they wish to promote. And, not to 
mention other evils, you must all be sensible of the mischief of the excite- 
ment and exaggeration employed to advance the claims of the respective 
societies, and the unwholesome feeling thus produced in our congregations, 
the effects of which are not confined to religious subjects only. We must 
remember that the canons, to which we owe obedience, prohibit preaching 
without the production of letters of orders; and that the names of strange 
preachers are to be regularly inserted by the churchwardens in a register to 
be hept for that purpose. It will be necessary, if the practice goes on, to 
enforce the canons relating to this matter; and to call for the book at the 
Visitations, that the names may be duly reported to the bishop, so that he 
may know, according to the intention of the church, to whom the pulpits of 
his diocese are committed. 50th Canon: ‘ Neither the minister, church- 
warden, nor any other officer, shall suffer any one to preach within their 
church or chapel, but such as by shewing their licence to preach shall appear 
unto them sufficiently authorized thereunto as is aforesaid’—that is, in 49th 
canon, by the bishop. The 52nd: ‘That the bishop may understand, if oc- 
casion so require, what sermons are made in every church of his diocese, 
and who presume to preach without licence, the churchwardens and sides- 
men shall see that the names of all preachers, which come to their church 
from any other place, be noted in a book which they shall have ready for 
that purpose, wherein every preacher shall subscribe his name, the day 
wherein he preached, and the name of the bishop of whom he had licence to 
preach.” It is best, in general, to leave, as they have been left, these and 
other matters of detail to the judgment of the clergy in their several cures ; 
but it is desirable that they exercise some discretion, act together upon well- 
considered principles, and not suffer themselves to be influenced by popular 
feeling or foreign interference. 


EXTRACTS FROM A PRIMARY CHARGE DELIVERED BY 
ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 


“Tne new principle of assessing land according to its leffable value, (if 


the term may be used,) has been applied to the landlord’s interest in the soil, 
but not to that of the owner of the commuted rent-charge. The landowner’s 
share of the rate is estimated at what his tenant pays, after being compen- 


sated for his personal services—the personal services for which the owner of 


the rent-charge is responsible are not deducted. When the rate was assessed 
on the gross produce of property, the question of personal services was of course 
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irrelevant. But, if introduced for the benefit of one species of property, this 
ground of exemption ought to be extended to all. The clergy may fairly eXx- 
pect that if the land isto be rated only at that for which it will let, the lettable 
value of their rent-charge, after deducting those burthens which the law enjoins 
the bishop to lay upon it for the discharge of the duty, should be the test of 
their rating. The temporary nature of the act of last year affords opportunity 

for a calm and dignified statement of their claims; and I feel persuaded that a 

British House of Commons will protect that species of property, which alone 

of all the wealth of this great country has hitherto been exempted, for the 

common benefit of all, from individual appropriation. 

“ Our usefulness in our hallowed situation, and therefore our happi- 
ness, since it can be found nowhere, save in the discharge of our duty, must 
be greatly affected by the condition of those whom God has committed to our 
care. Now, I question whether the feelings entertained towards many clergy- 
men who deserve and obtain the utmost respect, are exactly of a kind most useful 
to their parishioners, and therefore most truly grateful to themselves. I think 
instances might be found in which clergymen have been respected for their 
wealth, acquirements, decorum, or benevolence, without its being felt that it 
was as the ministers of God's word and sacraments that they had an especial 
claim to the attention of the people. What a fatal mistake is this respecting 
those whose peculiar character it is that they are the ambassadors of God! 
Hlow must it blunt the edge of every arrow which it is theirs to deal forth 
against the conscience of mankind! To be viewed in time of sickness but as 
ministering to men’s bodies; in the hour of death to be regarded only as 
sympathizing friends—how lowering this to the religious sense both of those 
who ought to receive, and of those who are empowered to give, spiritual 
blessings ! 

Now, is there anything in our church system which is designed to coun- 
teract this noxious error? Something it must be which shews our solemn 
dedication to that peculiar office which we are called to fill, and makes men- 
tion of those powers which are committed to us. And have we not solemn 
prayers in which our duty and office is publicly recognised, and seasons set 
apart in which all Christian people are called upon to offer them? It may be 
alleged that the prayers to which I allude—those appointed to be said every 
day in the Ember weeks—would be unmeaning, were ordination ministered at 
other periods. Doubtless, no bishop would allow the significancy of out 
public offices to be so grievously diminished, without some urgent and over- 
powering necessity. And that communion of saints which makes the deeds of 
the whole church the common care of every Christian should still draw forth 
our supplications for those who, in other dioceses, are giving due effect to the 
solemn seasons prescribed by the church. Yet, were it otherwise, how could 
men who have subscribed the book of Common Prayer despise its direct 
command? But from such painful adjudication between what is required by 
our promise, and what is suggested by our superiors, we are happily exempt. 
Our diocesan, in accordance with the rule laid down by one of his most dis- 
tinguished predecessors, Archbishop Sharp, is accastomed to hold his ordi- 
nations on days on which the church directs that ordinance to be ministered. 
I would that her requirement that, to second his apostolic act, we should call 
in the collective prayers of the whole Christian congregation, was as punctually 
obeyed. 

“ Although the minister of Christ may have counted the cost, and given up 
everything for his Master’s service; although he may have expended his time 
and labour, and poured forth his whole heart in love for his brethren, yet it 
cannot be denied that previous neglect, and long cherished alienation may 

make them deaf, at least for a season, to his words. And this must be felt by 
every faithful shepherd of Christ's flock to be the heaviest trial which he can 
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endure. To labour without profit—to sow, yet never reap—what more dis- 
heartening to men who are zealous for their Master's glory, and deeply anxious 
for the salvation of souls! Those, indeed, who regard the duties of the priest- 
hood but as the perfunctory discharge of certain Sunday services, will be ata 
loss to conceive what trial is intended. For it must not be confounded 
with that craving for personal estimation which would merely lead men to 
covet numerous auditors for their pulpit addresses, and might even render them 
dissatisfied with the care of a few sheep in the wilderness. This appetite it 
were not so hard to gratify, if we might postpone the church’s welfare to our 
individual popularity, and consider not what our people want, but what they 
desire. But the feeling to which I refer has no selfish ingredients, and admits 
not of so obvious a cure. That our fellow-subjects and fellow-countrymen, 
with whom we talk in the streets, with whom we assemble in the market- 
place, should sever themselves from the communion of Christ’s church, should 
renounce their birthright into his glorious kingdom, should deem lightly of the 
privilege of their baptismal election, and become voluntary exiles from the 
spiritual Zion, this is good ground for grief to those who, like the Apostle, are 
‘jealous with a godly jealousy’ for the household of Christ.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED BY THE ARCHDEACON 
OF CHICHESTER, IN JULY, 1842. 


‘‘ Ir must be further observed, in regard to the offertory, with how great a 
care the church, while it calls on us to lay our money in simple faith, as it 
were, ‘at the Apostles’ feet,’ provides also for the full participation of her lay 
members in the disposal of the oblations made at her altars. It is ordered by 
the rubric, that the money given at the offertory shall be disposed of by the 
minister and churchwardens, or, in case of their disagreement, by the ordinary. 
Now it must be remembered that by this provision the church has vested the 
disposal of her alms in a body of her members of which two-thirds are lay- 
men, and that these lay members are elected year by year, and are therefore, 
year by year, liable to be questioned in vestry by any of the parishioners, and 
to be set aside at the ensuing election. It is true that at present, from the 
happy confidence generally subsisting between the clergy and their church- 
wardens, the disposal of the alms is wisely and beneficially left without hesi- 
tation in the hands of the parish priest; but the churchwardens have at 
all times full power to interpose their office, if necessity should arise. My 
object, however, in adverting to this point is to shew that, if by God’s blessing 
moving the hearts of men to a practice of grateful oblations, the voluntary 
contributions of the church, made through the offertory, should amount, as 
assuredly they would, to arevenue of large extent—a most careful provision exists, 
whereby the laity would be invested with a joint control in the disposal of it, 
through their responsible official representatives, and in numbers twofold as 
great as that of the clergy. It is of importance to note this, to shew how 
completely the objections which have been made, perhaps with reason,* 
against other projects for the disposal of contributions, are met and satisfied 
by the ryle laid down for the offertory by the church. 

“ Let us not affright ourselves with needless fears. The plague of division 
is not on us. Men confuse themselves and perplex others by not distinguishing 
between matters of faith and matters of opinion: great diversity of opinion is 
consistent with perfect unity of faith: they that agree in holding the doctrine 
explicitly and implicitly contained in the Apostles’ Creed, cannot be said to be 
divided ; among such the basis of doctrinal and moral unity is full and perfect. 


* See, however, Hooker's Eccl. Pol., lib, vii. ¢. xxiii. ss. 8, 9. 10. Ed. Keble. 
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“ Again: diversity is not necessarily division; for diversity of opinion is ah 
intellectual variance, not necessarily involving opposition; division is a moral 
breach, which in its own nature is a wound in the body of Christ. For this 
reason also, be our diversities of opinion manifold more and greater than they 
are, they do not amount to a division; and so long as we recite the same 
creeds, partake of the same sacraments, kneel in the same churches, feed at 
the same altars, let the visible fact of unity suffice to repel both their accusa- 
tions and our fears. Nay, I will go further, and say that no man can, with 
his own eyes, see the deep and solid organization of our parochial system—the 
order of our ritual—the glad and willing allegiance to the church, which has 
passed into an instinct of our people—the actual hold of the church upon 
them in life and in death—the brotherly love which binds the clergy of the 
church together—without recognising the outlines of that great and divine 
work by which the body of Christ was framed and compacted together. ‘The 
unity of the church as it was impressed in the beginning in this land is still 
unefflaced ; and the whole order of instincts, and intuitions, and moral laws 
resulting from that divine impression, are still fresh and full in life and power. 
* This class of living realities escapes the sight of minds heated by contro- 
versy or armed for opposition. 


‘* We may rest assured that at no period of her later history has the church 
among us possessed a vitality and strength so great as now. There have been 
times when her oral teaching, it may be, was higher and more accordant with 
the primitive tone; when the powers of the world were wielded towards her 
with a more fostering care; when errors and schisms had not as yet rooted 
themselves by the growth of centuries. Once, it is true, the order and offices 
of the church were more fully administered ; and the prescriptions of a more 
exact ecclesiastical order were still among us. Nevertheless, there was never 
any time when the apostolical government of the church was more clearly 
distinguished from the pomp and show of its secular dignitaries—when the 
apostolical doctrine was more deeply rooted in our people. The affirmative 
teaching of the English church has pervaded this great people now for three 
hundred years ; the free and open reading of the holy scriptures has gathered 
her members round her with an instructed attachment; her ritual and usages 
have passed into settled and acknowledged traditions. She has no novelties or 
recent institutions to explain or justify. Her present order is as old as the 
order of the catholic church at the council of Nice; her doctrinal teaching, 
while it has leavened by affirmative truth the people of the land, has also won 
its way in a succession of victories over strange and erroneous schemes. Like 
the great teacher and saint of the African church, whose volumes are chiefly 
the records of his victories won from schism and heresy, the theology of the 
i:nglish church is, as it were, a cycle of testimonies by which she has disin- 
fected the atmosphere of her fold from foreign and indigenous errors. 

“It would seem as if the church were no sooner disentangled from the 
technicalities of the Western school than she underwent a purification, even in 
blood, for the progressive edification of the truth. From the Restoration to 
this day is but a portion of a great line on which she has been advancing. 
She has all the way maintained one steady conflict, first with deists and with 
scoffing infidels, then with depravers of the canon of holy scriptures, then 
with perverters of the interpretation, then with Socinians, and now with a 
multitude of lesser sects. So it has been for nearly two hundred years even 
to this day; but every success has been an advance, aud every advance has 
covered the ground which has been won.” , 


Vou. XXU.—Nor. 1842. 2 Q 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tue committee of this society resumed their meetings on Monday last. There 
were present—the Rev. J. Jennings in the chair; the Revs. T. Bowdler, H.H. 
Norris, and J. Lonsdale; J. S. Salt, B. Harrison, J. W. Bowden, A. Powell, 
W. Davis, and N. Connop, jun., Esqrs. 

Grants in several cases were made, and payments to the amount of 4225/. 
ordered to twenty-five parishes for the sums awarded to them respectively, 
the works having been completed. 

The population of these twenty-five places is 128,244 persons ; and the pro- 
vision of church room therein, previously to the execution of the works for 
which the society’s grants. were voted, was 18,949 sittings, of which 6441 
were free. | Five of these parishes contained a population of 91,896 souls, with 
charch accommodation for 11,593 persons, (including that furnished by two 
large proprietary chapels,) with only 3080 free seats ; and seven contained 
population of 22,357 persons, with church room for only 3528 of that number, 
and including only 182t fiee seats. ‘lo this very insufficient accommodation, 
8148 sittings have now been added with the society’s assistance, including 
6261 free and unappropriated seats. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
67, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Oct. 1842. 


Tue Lord Bishop of Gibraltar in the chair. At the gencral meeting of the 
society, held on beste the 4th of October, 1842, the following recommen- 
dation was made by the standing committee : 

“ That at the gencral meeting to be held on Tuesday, the 8th of November, 
the sum of 500/. be granted, as a vote of credit to each ‘of the Bishops of Gib- 
raltar and Tasmania, for promoting the objects of the society in their respec- 
tive dioceses; and that the sum of 2001. be granted, as a vote of ercdit, to 
each of the Bishops of Barbadoes, Antigua, and Guiana, for promoting th« 
society's objects in their dioceses; these being the sees recently formed out of 
that of Barbadoes 

The following portions of a letter from the Right Rev. Dr. Alexander, 
Bishop at Jerusalem, were read :— 

“ T need not repeat what by this time must have become familiar to you 
from the public papers respecting our safe arrival, and favourable reception in 
Jerusalem; but finding that various strange reports have since been busily 
circulated respecting my position, it will, Lam sure, be gratifying to yourself, 
and the friends of religion generally, to hear that there is no truth in them, 
and that the kind reception we met with on our arrival has been followed up 
to this moment; we have met with nothing but respectful and kind treat- 
ment from the authorities, both civil and ecclesiastical. The building of the 
chureh is proceeding as rapidly as is possible in this country. ......... 
I have had numbers of applications from the neighbouring towns and villages 
to establish schools amongst them, and | have promised to do so as soon as 
practicable. From the good understanding which subsists between us and the 
other churches, | do not anticipate any opposition, though we must anticipate 
other difficulties. If it is not against the society's rules, and if the committee 

should be willing to extend their labours to this country, it will afford me great 
ple asure to be in any way instrumental in promoting their objects.” 

An application was made by the treasurer and chairman of committces of 
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«“ The London Society for Teaching the Blind to Read,” in behalf of the objects 

of that institution. The Lord Bishop of London recommended this application 

to the favourable notice of the society. It was agreed that thirty pounds be 
ranted in aid of its objects. 

The Right Rev. Dr. M. Russell, Bishop of Glasgow, forwarded a memorial 
from the episcopal congregation at Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire, N.B., stat- 
ing the need which exists at that place of a suitable building for the worship 
of God, and requesting the society’s aid towards supplying this important want. 
About 7U0/. altogether will be required, of which the sum of 3001. has already 
been subscribed. The Bishop added, ‘‘ This is the seventh new congregation 
formed in my district within five years ; and it is pleasant to add that they are 
all prospering. We are arranging matters for a chapel at Jedburgh, a small 
town within a few miles of the Northumbrian border; but in this case the 
noble families of Buccleuch and Lothian have been so liberal that we shall not 
have occasion to tax your generosity.” 

The board granted twenty pounds towards the erection of a church at 
Helensburgh. 

The next general meeting of the society will be held on Tuesday, the 8th of 
November. 


SOCLETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTIS. 
79, Pall Mall, Oct. 8, 1842. 
Tue expenditure of the society in the foreign colonies and dominions subject 


to the british crown, during the past year, has amounted to more than 80,000/,; 
distributed in the following proportions :— 


To the British provinces of North America .. -. £26,980 
The West Indies, and British Guiana on ~ 20,062 
The East Indies = we - os oa 21,621 
Australia es ve oe e- os ee 8,017 
New Zealand .. oe : en a 2,387 
Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius .. o. - 1,511 


Among the memorable events of the last year, intimately connected with 
me designs of this society, the first notice is claimed for the formation of the 

Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund. It is matter of congratulation that within little 
more than a year the amount of subscriptions raised for this beneficial and 
important object has amounted to seventy thousand pounds ; and that, with 
this testimony of the widely extended interest taken in the measure, the spi- 
ritual heads of the church at home have proceeded to consecrate, first, a bishop 
for the rising colony of New Zealand; and more recently, for Gibraltar, to 
preside over the British possessions in the Mediterranean; and for Van Die- 
inen’s Land, hitherto a part of the vast Australian diocese. Another colony— 
viz., British Guiana, mentioned in the “ Bishops’ Declaration,” as requiring 
a resident bishop, has also been erected into a diocese without any charge 
upon the fund, by the subdivision of Barbadoes into Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
Guiana. The instances are many which prove that the colonists who have 
gone forth from us have not forgotten the church-paths of their father-land. 
They have laboured diligently, and given freely of their little to secure to them- 
selves that Christian centre of society, the village church, ona the services of 
its appointed minister. 

The Bishop of Toronto, to whose zealous care the province of Upper Canada 
has long been deeply indebted, has lived to see the number of missionaries in 
Canada increased, within forty years, from nine clergymen to one hundred 
and fitty, under the bishops of the two provinces. 

lt is most encouraging to read in the apesta of the Bishop of Toronto and 
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of the other prelates of the North American colonies, a few remarkable in- 
stances of Christian beneficence displayed by individual members of the church 
in those dominions. One, in Upper Canada, has built a church and parsonage- 
house, and endowed it with six hundred acres of excellent land; and he has 
promised to endow two more in the same munificent manner. Many have 
given parcels of land, one or two hundred acres, or smaller portions. One 
young lady, out of a very limited patrimony, “ has given to the service of God 
one hundred acres of her best land, and looks for a blessing in heaven.” <A 
merchant in Newfoundland has liberally contributed to the building of five 
churches in his vicinity ; and hearing that the inhabitants of another settle- 
ment had subscribed in a most praiseworthy manner, with their pastor, to 
rebuild their old church, he has promised to complete the work with a 
tower and steeple, at his own cost, of 700l. An aged planter, who has felt 
himself indebted to the society for the comforts of religion in the same co- 
lony, for the last fifty years, has lately bequeathed his whole substance, after 
his death, amounting to 2000/., to aid its missionary labours. Nor is this 
spirit of devotion and charity confined to the comparatively rich and few. 
The Bishop of Nova Scotia speaks of a new, spacious, and very handsome 
church, built, indeed, with the aid of some grants from home, but not without 
great and unwearied efforts from the inhabitants of a populous and very poor 
settlement: whilst the anxiety of the poor children of the forest in the same 
province for the rite of confirmation was shewn by the great distance which 
they were willing to travel for it, in one instance some females having walked 
thirty-three miles, to be present at the church where it was to be administered. 
Such instances must give the friends of the society the encouraging assurance 
that there are those in our distant settlements of whom it may be said, as of 
the good centurion, that ‘‘ they are worthy for whom we should do this.” 

In none of our possessions has the influence of the English church been 
more rapidly extended, and in none have there been more signal proofs of the 
benefit it has done in the erection of churches, the founding of schools, and 
the attachment of the majority of the people, in every district, to the religion 
of their fathers, than in Australia. This gratifying result has no doubt been 
owing, under the favour of Almighty God, to the untiring labours and devoted 
zeal of Bishop Broughton, who has truly devoted himself and all that he has to 
the extension of the reign of Christ in that wide field of labour. 

The accounts from the missionary stations in the diocese of Calcutta report 
a satisfactory increase in the number of catechumens and persons who have 
been admitted to the holy sacrament of baptism, the baptized in three stations 
having advanced from 501 to 986, and those under catechetical instruction 
from 899 to 1232. And this progress has been made in spite of many discou- 
ragements and severe privations amongst the Christian population. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CURATES IN POPULOUS PLACES. 


Tue object of the society is to increase the means of pastoral instruction and 
superintendence at present possessed by the church, and in order thereto to 
provide a fund for the maintenance of additional clergymen to be employed as 
licensed curates, where their services are most required in England and Wales. 

Three hundred and sixty-three incumbents have already applied for aid 
through their respective Diocesans ; and of these one hundred and seven are 
now enabled, by the help of the society’s annual grants, to establish additional 
services, and to obtain additional curates in their several parishes and districts, 
comprising an aggregate population of more than a million and three quarters. 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
NORTH INDIA MISSION—-CALCUTTA, 


Confirmation of Native Candidates. 


Mr. Sanpys refers in his journal to two occasions on which this most inte- 
resting service was held in Calcutta during the last year. On one he writes— 

“ July 27, 1841.—In the evening I attended a confirmation held by the 
bishop at Christ Church, when fifteen native candidates were admitted to the 
rite, and affectionately addressed by the bishop; the minister, the Rev. 
Krishna Mohana Banerjea, interpreting for him. I felt particularly interested 
in the confirmation, several of the candidates having been under my charge, 
and baptized by me, before the completion of Christ Church.” 





COLONIAL BISHOPRICS’ FUND. 


Since the publication of the first report, the following donations and sub- 
scriptions have been received by the treasurers :— 


Donations. Ann. Subs. 

j e.. a &: «€ 

General Fund - ea os SS te 3 1418 O 

Special : 

Gibraltar si ‘ica me .. 808 0 O 
New Brunswick 7 a és 25 0 O 
Ceylon a o- n we 10 10 O 
South Australia eh a vis 35 1l O 


Van Diemen’s Land .. us iol 26 0 0 


THE INCOME TAX. 
(From the Ecclesiastical Gazette.) 


Tue incumbent who favoured us with the communication upon this subject 
inserted in our last number, has since received the following letter, from which 
it appears that no deductions of the curates’ stipends can in any case be allowed, 
in making a return for assessment of the value of a living :-— 


““ Stamps and Taxes, London, October 1, 1842. 


“‘ Srr,—I am directed by the board to point out an error which they find 
has occurred in the letter sent to you on the 7th ultimo, in reply to yourinquiry 
under the Property Tax Act, with reference to curates’ stipends. 

‘In making a return for assessment of the value of a living, no deductions 
can be made therefrom of the curate’s stipend in any case; but when the cu- 
rate is licensed by the bishop, the incumbent is authorized, on payment of the 
stipend, to deduct and retain the duty thereon. 

“ It was intended by the board’s minute on your letter that a communica- 
tion to this effect should be made to you; but it appears that a wrong con- 
struction of the act of Parliament was conveyed to you, in consequence of the 
clerk who wrote the letter having, through error, introduced the words, ‘ can 
only be admitted as a deduction in the returns made under the Property Tax 
Act.’ 

“ The board direct me to express their regret at the mistake which has 
occurred.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

f “ Cuarves Pressiy.” 
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AN ACT TO AMEND THE ACTS FOR THE COMMUTATION OF TITHES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, AND TO CONTINUE THE OFFICERS 
APPOINTED UNDER THE SAID ACTS FOR A TIME TO BE LI- 
MITED. 

ANNO QUINTO BT SEXTO VICTORI® REGINA.—CAP. LIV, 
[30th July, 1842.) 
5 Vict., c. 7, in part repealed.— Continuance of Tithe Commission. 


Wuereas by an act passed in the seventh year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty, intituled ** An Act for the Commutation of Tithes in E neland and Wales,” 
it was among other things enacted, that no commissioner or assistant com- 
missioner, secretary, assistant secretary, or other officer or person appointed 
under the said act, ‘should hold his office for a longer period than fiv e years 
next after the day of the passing of the said act, and thenceforth until the end 
of the then next session ‘of parliament; and that after the expiration of the 
said period of five years, and of the then next session of parliament so much 
ofthe said act as authorizes any such appointment should cease : and whereas 
by an act passed in the last session of parliament it was among other things 
provided, that so much of the last-recited act as is hereinbefore recited should 
be repealed; and that no commissioner or assistant commissioner, secretary, 
assistant secretary, or other officer or person so to be appointed, should hold 
his office for a longer period than until the thirty-first day of July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-two; and that after the said thirty “first day of 
July, so much of the last-recited act as authorizes any such appointment 
should cease: And whereas it is expedient that the said commission be further 
continued ; be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that so 
much of the last-recited act as is hereinbefore recited shall be repealed, except 
so far as it repeals any part of the first-recited act ; and that no commissioner 
or assistant commissioner, secretary, assistant secretary, or other officer or 
person so appointed or to be appointed shall hold his office for a longer period 
than the thirty-first day of July, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven, and to the end of the then next session of parliament. 


Agreements may be made pending Proceedings toward an Award. 


2. And whereas by the first-recited act power is given to the land owners 
and tithe owners of any parish to make and execute an agreement for the com- 
mutation of the tithes of that parish as therein specified; and power is also 
given to the said commissioners, after the first day of October, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, to make compulsory awards for the 
commutation of tithes in any parish in which no such agreement shall have 
been made as aforesaid, and confirmed by the said commissioners: And 
whereas doubts have been entertained whether, pending the proceedings toward 
a compulsory award, the land owners and tithe owners can make and execute 
a voluntary agreement which, if confirmed by the said commissioners, shall be 
valid, and it is expedient that such doubts be removed ; be it declared and en- 
acted, That a parochial agreement for the payment of a rent-charge instead of 
tithes, as provided by the said act, may be made in the manner therein speci- 
fied, at any time before the confirmation of any award for the commutation of 
the tithes of the same parish ; and such agreement may contain provisions for 
declaring how the expenses of the parties, or any of them, shall be defraved, 
which shall have been incurred in contesting the award; and ev ery such 
agreement, whether made before or after the passing of this act, if confirmed 
by the commissioners, shall be as valid as if made and executed before any 
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proceedings had been taken toward making a compulsory award, and shall 
have the effect of making null and void all the proceedings toward such com- 
pulsory award, or incident thereunto, except so far as the same shall be adopted 
in such agreement. 


Parties may make a supplemental Agreement as to Commencement of Rent-charge.— 
Such Agreement to be confirmed, and a Copy deposited. 


3. And be it enacted, That in all cases where no time is fixed by any award 
or agreement, commuting the tithes of a parish for the commencement of the 
rent-charge or rent-charges therein awarded or agreed upon, it shall be lawful, 
notwithstanding that the apportionment of the said rent-charge or rent-charges 
may have been confirmed, for the land owners and tithe owners, having such 
an interest in the land and tithes of the parish as is required for making a pa- 
rochial agreement, to enter into a supplemental agreement for fixing the period 
at which the rent-charge or rent-charges to be paid under such award or 
agreement shall commence: provided always, that such supplemental agree- 
ment shall be of no force or effect unless the same shall be confirmed by the 
said commissioners under their hands and seal; and a copy of every such 
supplemental agreement shall be deposited with the registrar of the diocese, 
and in the parish, in like manner as instruments of apportionment are deposited 
under the said first-recited act. 


In making Special Adjudication an Account may be taken of Parochial Agreements. 


4. And whereas by the first-recited act power is given to the said commis- 
sioners to make awards in cases reserved for special adjudication, having 
regard to the average rate which shall be awarded in respect of lands of the like 
description and similarly situated in the neighbouring parishes : and whereas 
it sometimes happens that voluntary agreements for the commutation of tithes 
have been made in the greater part of such neighbouring parishes ; be it en- 
acted, That, in awarding the rent-charge in any case so reserved, the commis- 
sioners shall be empowered to have regard to the average rate of commutation 
in respect of lands of the like description and similarly situated, not only in 
the neighbouring parishes in which there has been an award by the commis- 
sioners, but also in those in which there has been a parochial agreement for 
the commutation of tithes. 


Powers for defining and exchanging Glebe. 


5. And whereas it will be beneficial to both tithe owners and land owners, 
ifthe tithe commissioners are empowered to define the glebe lands in those 
cases in which the quantity of glebe is known, but cannot be identified, and 
also to exchange the glebe lands or part thereof for other land; be it enacted, 
That for the purpose of defining and settling the glebe lands of any benefice, 
on the application of the spiritual person to whom the same belongs in right 
of such benefice, and with the consent of the land owner or land owners hav- 
ing or claiming title to the land so defined as glebe, and being in possession 
thereof, the tithe commissioners shall, during. the continuance of the commis- 
sion, as well before as after the completion of any commutation, have the 
same powers which they have for ascertaining, drawing, and defining the 
boundaries of the lands of any land owners on their application ; and also upon 
the like application of any spiritual person, the said commissioners shall have 
power to exchange the glebe lands, or any part thereof, for other land within 
the same or any adjoining parish, or otherwise conveniently situated, with the 
consent of the ordinary and patron of the benefice, and of the land owner or 
land owners, having or claiming title to the land so to be given in exchange 
for the glebe lands, and being in actual possession thereof as aforesaid, such 
consent to be testified as their consent under the first-recited act is testified to 
anything for which their consent is therein required ; aud in every such case 
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made under the first-recited act, setting forth the contents, description, and 
boundary of the glebe lands as finally settled by them, and of the lands 
awarded to the several parties to whom any lands theretofore part or reputed 
part of the glebe lands are to be awarded; and every such award shall have 
all the incidents of an agreement confirmed by the said commissioners for 
giving land instead of tithes, and in every case of exchange shall operate as a 
conveyance of the lands theretofore part or reputed part of the glebe lands to 
the several persons to whom the same shall be awarded, and to their heirs 
and successors, executors and administrators, as the case may be; and such 
lands shall thereupon be holden by the same tenure, and upon the like uses 
and trusts, and subject to the like incidents, as the land awarded as glebe in 
exchange for the same was formerly holden; and the expense of so defining, 
exchanging, and settling any glebe lands, shall be borne in such manner as the 
tithe commissioners shall think just. 


Extending Power of giving Land for Tithes. 


6. And whereas the power of giving land instead of tithes has been found 
beneficial to both tithe owners and land owners, but such power has been 
inoperative, in a great degree, by reason that the Jand owners, by giving land 
instead of vicarial tithe, cannot free their lands from the liability to rectorial 
tithe, and the converse ; be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for any tithe 
owner, with the consent of the patron and ordinary in the case of spiritual 
tithes, to be testified as their consent under the first-recited act, is testified to 
anything for which their consent is therein required, and subject in that case 
to the limitation of quantity of land provided by the first-recited act, and sub- 
ject to the approval of the tithe commissioners, to agree for the assignment to 
any other owner of tithes issuing out of the same lands of so much of his 
tithes arising within the same parish, or of the rent-charge agreed or awarded 
to be paid instead of such tithes, as shall be an equivalent for the tithes be- 
longing to such other tithe owner issuing out of the same lands, or for the 


rent-charge agreed or awarded to be paid instead thereof, for the purpose of 


enabling any land owner, who shall be desirous of giving land instead of tithes 
to free his lands, or any part thereof, from both rectorial and vicarial tithes, 
and from the payment of any rent-charge in respect thereof; and every such 
agreement shall be carried into effect by means of an award or supplemental 
award, to be made by the said commissioners either before or after the con- 
firmation of the apportionment, in like manner as awards or supplemental 
awards are made by them pursuant to the powers vested in them before the 
passing of this act. 


Confirmation of old Agreements for giving Land for Tithes. 


7. And be it enacted, That where any agreement shall have been made be- 
fore the passing of the first-recited act for giving land or money, or both, 
instead of tithes or glebe, or commonable or other rights or easements, which 
is not of legal validity, and such lands or money, or both, shall appear to the 
commissioners to be a fair equivalent for the said tithes or glebe, or rights or 
easements, they shall be empowered to confirm and render valid such agree- 
ment; and in case the same shall not appear to be a fair equivalent, the said 
commissioners shall nevertheless be empowered to confirm such agreement, 
and also to make an award for such rent-charge, which with the said land or 
money, or both, will be a fair equivalent for the said tithes or glebe, or rights 
or easements, and, subject to such confirmation and award, to extinguish the 
right of the tithe owners to the perception of the said tithes, or his title to 
the said glebe rights or easements, or to the receipt of any rent-charge instead 
thereof, other than the rent-charge awarded over and above the lands or money, 
or both, so confirmed to them, 
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Power to charge Expenses of Commutation on Benefices extended. 


8. And be it enacted, That in every case in which any spiritnal person shall 
have died or vacated his benefice before exercising the powers vested in him of 
borrowing money for the purpose of defraying so much of the expenses of 
commutation as is to be defrayed by him, and of charging the rent-charge 
with the repayment of the money borrowed, it shall be lawful for the tithe 
commissioners, with the consent of the ordinary, to borrow money for that 
purpose, and to charge the repayment thereof upon the rent-charge, or so 
much thereof as they, with the like consent, shall think just, with interest 
thereupon, and for that purpose to assign the rent-charge in like manner as 
such spiritual person, if living, or in possession of his benefice, could himself 
have done ; and the person in whose favour such charge shall have been made, 
and his assigns, shall have the like remedies for enforcing payment of the 
principal and interest of the money so borrowed, in case of any arrear in pay- 
ment of the said charge, as if such charge had been made by the person so 
dying or vacating his benefice. 


For settling questions of Arrears and Costs in Suits in Equity. 


9. And be it enacted, That in all cases, whether the tithes of any parish 
have been commuted or not, where any question as to the liability of any lands 
to the render of tithes, or as to the existence of any modus or composition real, 
or prescriptive or customary payment, or any claim of exemption from, or 
non-liability to the payment of tithes in respect of any lands, shall have been 
heard and determined by the said commissioners, or by any assistant commis- 
sioner under their direction, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners or 
any assistant commissioner, after the time for appeal to a court of law from 
the said determination has elapsed, or in case there has been such appeal, 
after the judgment of the court on such appeal, to make an award, founded on 
the decision of the said commissioners or assistant commissioners of the judg- 
ment of any court of law to which appeal shall have been made from the 
decision of the said commissioners or assistant commissioner, for the deter- 
mination of all questions of arrears of tithes claimed in any suit which may 
be pending in any court of equity for the purpose of trying, as to the same 
lands, such liability, or the legality of such claim, modus, composition, or 
customary payment, and of the liability of any of the parties to payment of 
the costs of the proceedings in such suit, for which purpose they respectively 
shall have all the powers which under the said recited acts or any of them 
they have for ascertaining the value of the tithes of such lands; and such 
award shall have the effect of the verdict of a jury, on an issue directed by 
the court of Chancery satisfactory to the judge or court directing the same, 
and shall be received by the court of Chancery as conclusive evidence of the 
liability or non-liability of such lands, and of the amount of such arrears, and 
of the liability of the several parties to the payment of costs in such suit ; 
and any order of the court of Chancery made thereon shall be binding on all 
parties, and no appeal to any other judge or court shall be brought against 
such order. 


The act 2 & 3 Will. IV, c. 100, not to have any operation as to any Award 
of the Commissioners in certain cases. 


10. And be it enacted, That where any question is or shall be brought for 
the decision of the tithe commissioners or any assistant commissioner, rela- 
tive to any of the matters mentioned in an act passed in the third year of the 
reign of his late majesty, intituled “‘ An Act for shortening the time required 
in Claims of Modus decimandi, or Exemption from or Discharge of Tithes,” 
as to which any such suit shall have been commenced and shall be pending 
as would have prevented the operation of the said recited act, such recited 
act shall not have any operation as to any award or decision respecting such 
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question to be made by the said tithe commissioners or any assistant com- 
missioner. 


Provision for fixing the same Days of Payment of all parts of the same 
Rent-charge, 


11. And be it enacted, That in any parish where any rent-charge has been 
agreed or awarded to be paid instead of tithes, and security has been given for 
payment of such rent-charge, and the lands in such parish have been dis- 
charged from payment or render of tithes or composition, or rent in the nature 
thereof, instead of tithes, before the apportionment of such rent-charge, it 
shall be lawful for the tithe commissioners, by a declaration in writing under 
the hands of any two of them, and their seal of office, to fix the same half- 
yearly days of payment of the whole rent-charge after apportionment thereof ; 
and in consideration that the payment of some sums will be thereby accele- 
rated, and the payment of other sums will be thereby deferred and retarded, 
to make such alterations and allowances in the payments to be made in the 
first year after the apportionment, both by way of interest for every sum of 
which payment will be thereby deferred, and by way of discount to be allowed 
for every sum of which payment will be thereby accelerated, as to the com- 
missioners shall seem just. 


Power to Owner of Rent-charge to let Land taken under Writ of Possession. 


12. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for any owner of rent-charge, 
having taken possession of any land for non-payment of the rent-charge under 
the provisions of the first-recited act, from time to time during the continuance 
of such possession to let such land, or any part thereof, for any period not 
exceeding one year in possession, at such rent as can be reasonably obtained 
for the same; and the restitution of such land, on payment or satisfaction of 
the rent-charge, costs, and expenses shall be subject and without prejudice to 
any such tenancy. 


Power in certain cases to use Tithe Commutation Maps for Parochial Purposes. 


13. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for any board of guardians of 
any parish or union, with the consent of the poor law commissioners, and 
subject to such conditions as the said poor law commissioners may prescribe, 
to pay out of the rates of any parish any portion of the cost of making or 
providing any map or plan which shall have been confirmed under the hands 
and seal of the tithe commissioners, or any other sum of money by way of con- 
sideration for the useof the said map or plan, for the purpose of estimating the 
net annual value of property in respect of which rates may be assessed for the 
relief of the poor; and after the tithe commissioners shall have certified in 
writing that such money has been paid, the overseers of the parish, or any 
person authorized by them in writing, or any officer of the said board of 
guardians, or any person authorized by them in writing, shall at all reason- 
able times have access to the copy of the said map or plan deposited with the 
incumbent and church or chapel wardens of the parish, or other persons 
approved by the said tithe commissioners, and may inspect and make copies 
or extracts from the said copy, without paying anything for such access or 
inspection, or for making such copies or extracts. 


Power to alter Apportionments. 


14. And whereas by the first-recited act power is given for altering appor- 
tionments of rent-charge by the commissioners of land tax, on the application 
of the owner of the lands charged therewith, and it is expedient that the 
power thereby given should be extended, and also that during the continuance 
of the tithe commission the like power should be vested in the tithe commis- 
sioners ; be it enacted, That if at any time after the confirmation of any instru- 
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ment of apportionment it shall appear that the lands charged with one entire 
rent-charge belong to or have become vested in several owners, and that any 
of the owners of such lands shall be desirous that the apportionment thereof 
should be altered, it shall be lawful for the commissioners of land tax for the 
county or place where the said lands are situated, or any three of them, to ap- 
point by notice under their hands, a time and place for hearing the parties to 
such application, and all other parties interested therein ; and upon satisfactory 
proof of such notice having been served on all parties interested full twenty- 
one days before the day of hearing, to proceed to alter the apportionment in 
such manner, and in such proportion amongst the said lands as to them shall 
seem just, subject nevertheless to the consent of two justices of the peace, as 
in the said first-recited act provided; and further, that upon such applica- 
tion being made to the said tithe commissioners, they shall have the same 
power of making such alteration as by the said first-recited act and by this 
act is vested in the commissioners of land tax, and that without any such con- 
sent of two justices of the peace ; provided, that no alteration of any appor- 
tionment shall be made under the first recited act or this act whereby any 
rent-charge shall be subdivided, so that any subdivision thereof shall be less 
than five shillings. 


Copy of instrument of altered Apportionment to be sent to Tithe Office. 


15. And whereas it is expedient to make further provision for recording all 
such alterations of apportionment; be it enacted, That the registrar of every 
diocese, as soon as conveniently may be after the passing of this act, shall 
cause to be made and sent to the office of the tithe commissioners a copy, 
certified under his hand, of every instrument of altered apportionment in his 
custody which was made before the passing of this act, the reasonable cost of 
making and sending which copy shall be defrayed by the tithe commissioners 
as part of the expense of putting in execution the acts for the commutation of 
tithes: and after the passing of this act three counterparts shall be made of 
every instrument of altered apportionment at the expense of the land owner 
desiring the alteration ; and two of the said counterparts shall be sent as pro- 
vided by the first-recited act, and the third shall be sent to or deposited in 
the office of the tithe commissioners, or, after the expiration of the tithe com- 
mission shall be sent to and kept by the person having custody of the records 
and papers of the said commission, and shall be annexed to the instrument of 
apportionment in the custody of the said commissioners, or the person having 
the custody of their records and papers. 


Remedy for enforcing Payment of Contribution to Rent-charge. 


16. And be it enacted, That in case any land charged with one amount of 
rent-charge shall belong to two or more land owners in several portions, and 
the owner of any one of such portions, or his tenant, shall have paid the 
whole of such rent-charge, or any portion thereof greater than shall appear to 
him to be his just proportion, and contribution thereto shall have been 
refused or neglected to be made by any other of the said land owners, or his 
tenant, after a demand in writing made on them, or either of them, for that 
purpose, it shall be lawful for any justice of the peace acting for the county 
or other jurisdiction in which the land is situated, upon the complaint of any 
such land owner, or his tenant or agent, to summon the owner so refusing or 
neglecting to make contribution, or his tenant, to appear before any two or 
more such justices of the peace, who, upon proof of the demand and of service 
of the summons, as hereinafter provided, whether or not the party summoned 
shall appear, shall examine into the merits of the complaint, and determine 
the just proportion of the rent-charge so paid as aforesaid which ought to be 
contributed by the land owner of such other portion of the said land, and by 
order under their hands and seals shall direct the payment by him of what 
shall in their judgment be due and payable in respect of such liability to con- 
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tribution, with the reasonable costs and charges of such proceedings, to be 
ascertained by such justices; and thereupon it shall be lawful for the com- 
plainant to take the like proceedings for enforcing payment of the said amount 
of contribution and costs, and with the like restriction as to the arrears reco- 
verable, as are given to the owner of the rent-charge by the said first-men- 
tioned act or this act for enforcing payment of the rent-charge. 


Service of Summons, &c. 


17. And be it enacted, That service of the said demand in writing, and 
summons, or of any notice to distrain, or copy of writ to assess the arrears of 
rent-charge, or notice of the execution thereof under the said first-recited act, 
or the several acts to amend the same, or this act, upon any person occupying 
or residing on the land chargeable with the rent-charge, or in case no person 
shall be found thereon, then affixing the same in some conspicuous place on 


the land, shall be deemed good service of any such summons, notice, writ, or 
other proceeding. 


Provision for yeneral Avowry in Actions of Replevin for Rent-charge. 

18. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for all defendants in replevin, 
brought on any distress for rent-charge payable under the said first-recited 
act, or the several acts to amend the same, or this act, to avow or make cog- 
nizance generally that the lands and tenements whereon such distress was 
made were chargeable with or liable to the payment of a certain yearly 
amount of rent-charge under the provisions of the statutes for the commuta- 
tion of tithes in Engiand and Wales, which rent-charge, or some part thereof, 
was in arrear and unpaid for the space of twenty-one days next after some 
half-yearly day of payment thereof, and after ten days notice in writing, as 
required by the said acts, and that a certain amount of such rent-charge, 
according to the prices of corn, as directed by the said acts, was at the time 
of the said distress due to the person entitled to the rent-charge. 


Trregularity not to vitiate Proceedings. 


19. And be it enacted, That where any distress shall be made for any rent- 
charge payable under the said recited acts or any of them, or this act, and 
fustly due, and any irregularity or unlawful act shall be afterwards done 
by the party distraining or his agent, in the conduct, sa’2, or disposition of 
the distress, the distress itself shall not be therefore deemed to be unlawful, 
nor the party making it deemed a trespasser from the beginning, but the 
party aggrieved by such unlawful act or irregularity may recover full satisfac- 
tion for the special damage in an action upon the case; provided nevertheless 
that no plaintiff shall recover in any action for any such unlawful act or irre- 
gularity, if ten days notice in writing shall not have been given to the 
defendant by the plaintiff of his intention to bring such action before the 
commencement thereof, or if tender of sufficient amends has been made by 
the party distraining or his agent, before such action brought, or if after 
action brought a sufficient sum of money shall have been paid into court, with 
costs, by or on behalf of the defendant. 


Act to be construed with 6 & 7 Will. 4, ce. 71—Application of certain 
Provisions. 

20. And be it enacted, That this act shall be construed with and as part of 
the first-recited act, as amended by the several acts passed for the amendment 
thereof and by this act; and that all provisions in any of the said acts relating 
to land of copyhold tenure shall apply to iand of customary tenure, or any 
other tenure subject to arbitrary fine ; and that all provisions in the said acts 
or in this act relating to glebe land shall apply to all land holden by any 
spiritual person in right of his benefice. 

Act may be amended. 


21. And be it enacted, That this act may be amended or repealed by any 
act to be passed in this session of parliament. 
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Tuer has been one feature in the Bishops’ Charges of this year that 
the least observant must have noticed. Several of them have alluded 
with complacency or hope to the possible re-assembling of convoca- 
tion for the despatch of business. ‘This, taken in connexion with the 
account of the first meeting of the present body, which a valued cor- 
respondent was prevailed upon to furnish the readers of the British 
Magazine with—an account which proved that the members them- 
selves are awakening to their own duties, and disposed to put for- 
ward their own claims, must raise a reasonable expectation that the 
subject will be formally brought before government. 

To expect less than this would be to suppose that the heads of the 
church were trifling with the inferior clergy, expressing wishes at 
visitations which they never meant to urge where alone they could 
be fulfilled, and agitating a question which, unless some action was 
intended, it would be obvious policy to leave undisturbed. ‘To 
entertain such a suspicion of such persons, unwarranted by any- 
thing in their character and conduct, would be gross injustice. Another 
thing is, it has not been the language of party. Men opposed to 
ach other in many respects have agreed in this, that the church ought 
not to be without some organ which could authoritatively expound her 
doctrines, and adapt her regulations to the emergencies of the time. 
One desires a convocation to smooth down what he conceives to be 
the grossness and asperity of the ritual ; another to pronounce on the 
validity of lay baptism ; a third to devise some substitute for the super- 
seded ecclesiastical courts ; but all admit an evil and a want which all 
hope that a convocation may remedy. 

Such declarations demand attention. That of the Bishop of Exe- 
ter has been quoted at length in the British Magazine for August, 
p. 215; that of the Bishop of Worcester in the last number, p. 432. 
Since then the Bishop of Salisbury has delivered a charge, in which 
he speaks as clearly and decidedly as possible on the pressing need of 
a deliberative assembly in the church under its present circumstances, 
from a report of which the following is extracted :— 


‘*] am not ignorant that much may be said in justification of the state of 
incapacity in which the church has thus been placed. The history of the pro- 
ceedings in convocation at the beginning gf the last century is, in many re- 
spects, a painful one; and though we may deem that its apparent resolution 
to uphold sound principles was the immediate cause of the restraint imposed 
upon it, it is, perhaps, not to be regretted that its sittings were at that period 
discontinued. 

“It may be admitted, too, that there has not improbably been a providential 
compensation made to us for the loss of positive advantages, in that the 
church has been restrained from evil action by the very trammels which have 
prevented her from making changes for good. It may well be imagined, that 
if the church had always possessed the power of free deliberation and legisla- 
tive enactment, she might, in some periods of her history, have exercised such 
power in a manner unbeseeming her character as keeper and witness of the 
truth of God. She might, perhaps, have been drawn aside from the path of 
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catholic verity ; and we might have had now to mourn over some fatal error 
which it might be impossible to repair; and thus the forced incapacity of the 
church for consultation may have operated, by the goodness of God, as a 
means of preserving from the faithless and wayward spirit of her members 
the blessings we are thankful to enjoy. 

“ It is, however, obvious that any advantage of this kind is dependent upon 
the fact, that the bondage of the church really preserves us from change ; and 
that alterations which the church cannot make herself, are not made 
without her, either by the civil power or in any other mode. 

‘‘ But if this should not be the case, but, on the contrary, we should have all 
the evils of this state of incapacity without its advantages; if the church may 
not have the power of making any change, however much she may need or 
desire them, and yet be committed to the most important changes, without 
her consent, and perhaps contrary to her opinion; this state of things is one 
in which it is impossible willingly to acquiesce, and which, in my judgment, 
is fraught with evils and dangers far greater than any which are to be appre- 
hended, be these what they may, in the orderly discharge of these functions, 
which rightfully appertain to the church. 

“No doubt errors might be committed in the exercise of these, and evils 
might ensue. There might be haste, and heat, and prejudice, and ignorance, 
and incapacity, and party divisions, and extreme opinions, and unsound judg- 
ments, and all the objections which ever attach to assemblies of fallible men 
and from which synods of clergy cannot claim to be exempt. But I trust 
there would be found also prudence and calmness, and knowledge, and sound 
judgment, and moderation, and impartial minds; that faithful attachment to 
God’s holy laws, and an earnest desire to follow the guidance of the spirit of 
wisdom aud truth, would keep us, if not from the presence, yet from the pre- 
dominance of evil; would restrain all excesses of a rash and meddlesome 
spirit, and teach us to repair what is defective, and to supply what is lacking, 
without tampering with what is sound and true, and established through the 
teaching of the catholic church. 

‘* But, in dealing with such subjects as these, it is impossible not to feel it 
to be a great anomaly that the church is not permitted to speak her own sen- 
timents through her rightly-constituted organs ; and to exercise those func- 
tions of deliberation and of judgment which are entrusted to her by our con- 
stitution in church and state. It is impossible not to feel that it is unsatisfac- 
tory that the church should not have any recognised mode of deliberating on 
subjects of whatever interest, of adapting her system to new exigencies, or of 
recording her decisions on the most important matters. This has now been 
the case for above a century, and we may well rather be thankful that no 
greater evils have resulted from it than be surprised that some things have 
grown obsolete, which yet there is no authority to alter; that anomalies have 
sprung up which it will be difficult to remove, and that various functions of 
high importance, which ought to be discharged by the church on its own autho- 
rity, and in its own sacred character, are carried on with more or less of irre- 
gularity; but most imperfectly at least, by self-constituted societies, which 
have been almost compelled to undertake offices from which the church in 
her proper character is debarred.” 


Such language necessarily carries the mind back to those times 
when the convocation was a deliberative body, It reminds us of the 
vigorous protest pronounced by its last br eath, when it was paralyzed 
by the secular arm; and as some cases of syncope have occ urred, 
where the patient, being seized in the midst of a sentence, has re- 
sumed his train of thought, and continued his speech from the very 
point where his utterance was arrested, it is not improbable that the 
system of enfeebling and diluting those principles which give unity 
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and vigour to the church would meet an early condemnation. At 
the same time, though the blow which prostrated the convocation 
was received in a righteous cause, it is quite impossible to look back 


on the last century, and wish that our Jiturgy had been in the hands of 


its divines. A corrupt disposition of church preferment—partly the 
cause, partly the effect, of political violence and spiritual apathy, 
which obscured the church in the earlier reigns of the present dynasty 
—had rendered many of the higher churchmen unfit for their task. 


Whigs in polities, latitudinarians in religion, they thought more of 


their benefices than their cures; and churcbmanship, being mixed up 
with non-juring polities, made the best men reasonably suspected by 
the government, Still, considering that the fruits are the evidence 
of religion, is it not matter of deep thankfulness that the men who 
could look on unmoved while the population outgrew the churches, 
who could allow even such as there were to fall into the disgraceful 
state in which the beginning of this century found them; who, by 
neglecting education, and failing to instil sound principles, lost their 
hold on the affections of the people, and left their successors larger 
moral, spiritual, and pecuniary arrears, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury can bring up; who never awakened from their sleep until men 
with the life “of religion in their souls, and the principles of Hoadley 
and Zuinglius amalgamated in their minds, came like a mighty wind 
upon the surface of ecclesiastical society ; and when awake, had too 
little tact and moderation to prevent schisms which have e xtended on 
every side, struck their roots deep in this country, and sent their 
scions into America to dispute every inch of soil with the church of 
God ? Surely it is matter for thankfulness that a train of events, appa- 
rently the most adverse to the church’s efficiency, compelled them to 
leave her sacred deposit as they found it. W hether we are’‘at present 
in the best possible temper for wise deliberation and judicious action 
may be doubted, but we have at least one great advantage—chureh 
principles bring with them no suspicion of disloyalty. 

Under these circumstances it scarcely seems doubtful that the 
bishops might, if they saw fit, persuade the government to allow the 
convocation to proceed to business, and where the right of that govern- 
ment is admitted to arrest any debate at any point, and veto every 
canon, it is scarcely possible to conceive that government measures 
would be assailed which were not really injurious and hurtful. On 
the other hand, it may be sound policy in the government to allay 
the fears of those who consider that the secular has unfairly and un- 
justly interfered with the spiritual power,—an opinion not confined to 
the least influential and the worst members of the church, but working 
its way stealthily and strongly, until in the end it may possibly array 
their religion against their loy alty. 

We appear to have come toa point now in which, unless the clergy 

‘an hear the church speak in intelligible language, by an accredited 
organ, very serious evils are likely to ensue. We pray for the restora- 
tion of a | godly dise ipline, but we se e the very sy mbols of it ese: aping from 
our hold. No discretion is allowed the minister as to reading the burial 
service, which assumes the relics he inters to be those of a Christian, 
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The only tribunal he could appeal to, when one to whom he dared not 
present the consecrated elements applied at the altar, has been threat- 
ened with dissolution. The right to distribute afresh ecclesiastical funds, 
without the church’s consent, is assumed and exercised. While in the 
publication of books relating to religion the most unbridled licence is 
assumed by the clergy themselves. Thus within the last few months the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration has been repudiated in the strongest 
and most shameless manner by one clergyman, while another accounts 
for our repugnance to worship the Virgin Mary because we have not 
the spirit of St. Bonaventure, and declares we must retrace our steps 
if we would arrive at catholic unity, and abandon the principle “ that 
the temporal sovereign of this realm of England is the supreme judge 
of the conditions under which the spiritual powers of ecclesiastical 
persons shall be exercised.” Now, there is no authority, no, not all 
the bishops on the bench assembled, able or willing to suspend the 
authors of such positions, Yet it will require something more than 
such ebullitions as these to convince any observant person that the 
definitive sentence of an authorized assembly of the church would be 
set at nought by any but the least pious, sedate, and intelligent of the 
clergy. Although every solicitude should be exercised not to exclude 


any who could agree in a common formulary from the benefits of 


churchmanship, it would surely be better for the church that her 
members should be prevented from cireul: ating with her: apparent sanc- 
tion, express abandonments of her first principles of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. 

Such are the most urgent reasons for desiring an effective convoca- 
tion. Multitudes of minor matters would arise to occupy not unpro- 
fitably their deliberations, and on which it is probable much less 
difference of opinion would prevail than is anticipated. It is sad, 
indeed, if it is true, that the clergy should be so undiscerning as to 
select re pre sentatives who would conduct themselves intemperatel, ly, 
The specimen afforded by the debate on the address in the prese ut 
convocation appears to have been such as moderate men would desire ; 
and of course the selection of individuals, where that selection im- 
plies no preference, gives no responsibility, and confers no power, is 
much tess careful than it would be were all these considerations in- 
volved. If, however, it is true that the clergy of England cannot 
meet and deliberate with the temper and spirit of C hristian gentlemen, 
let them endeavour by all means to acquire such habits ‘of mutual 
forbearance and personal humility as would make calm deliberation 
natural and easy; let them consider every oceasion in which matter 
of controve rsy arises as an exercise for such te mpers and manners as 
would not dishonour their holy calling, observing that ignorance and 
violence go together; let them resolutely abstain from interfering 
where they have not had opportunities or diligence to study carefully 
the question in debate; and never let them rest until, by a vigorous 
exercise of mental discipline, and the aid of that Spirit whose symbol 
is the dove of peace, they have wiped the aspersion away for ever. 

A correspondeut observes, “ If the first ecclesiastical commissioners 
appointed by Sir R. Peel had said, before any alterations are made in 
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the church we must have the sanction of convocation, their request 
would have been granted immediately. Of course their not having 
done this in the first instance makes it more difficult now, but not so 
dificult as to make me despair. Better to confess an error and 
remedy it, than to go on doing wrong for the sake of seeming con- 
sistent. When it is remembered that all the archdeacons sit in the 
lower house, and that the archdeacons are appointed by the bishops, 
one sees what influence the upper house would nec essarily have in 
the lower; out of the (say) hundred and forty members ‘of convo- 
cation, searcely above forty -four are clected by the inferior clergy. 
It were strange indeed (so strange that no right- minded person will 
ever believe *it) if the parochial clergy were so unwise as not to be 
able to choose forty-four sound divines as their representatives.” 


THE CHURCIL MISSIONARY SOCLETY AND TILE BISILOP 
OF MADRAS. 


Tue following extracts from a letter circulated by the committee of 
the Church Missionary Society among its members, will be read 
with pain and anxiety by every sincere lover of the church. A cor- 
respondent some time since gave notice of the originating of this 
dissension in these pages, and many and anxious inquiries have since 
been made as to their probable issue. 

Some shrewd observers remarked, at the time when the archbishop 
and the Bishop of London agreed to patronize it, that the concession 
was all on their part—that the society had in truth conceded nothing— 
that the bishop of a foreign see could not act for himself, while an 
appeal was going forward to the primate, he might be subjected to 
any annoyance from a missionary—would have to plead his own 

“auise against him before a home tribunal, instead of summarily dis- 
os ing of any irregularity as a judge—that after a year o ‘two had 
been consumed in this way, it really mattered little whether ss bishop 

i disgust abandoned his procee dings, or the missionary was turned 
a “The earnest desire for union in our reverend prelates,” said 
they, “is leading them to overlook the ominous language of the debate 
as to whether their patronage should be accepted. They act with 
the candour of genuine Christian feeling ; but they have to do with men 
Wiser in their generation.” 

The crisis, it seems, has come on with unexpected rapidity, A 

clergyman employ ed by the society teaches erroneous doctrines, (in the 
opinion of the Madras committee at le rast.) ‘Lhe Bishop of Madras is to 
be assumed equally heretical, and countenances him in his proceedings. 
As nothing ean be expected from hiin, therefore, a case might be sup- 
posed to oecur, in which an appeal should be sent home. Instead of 
which the Madras committee withdraws the missionary’s salary, super- 
‘odes him at onee, and the London pronounces that “there is no 
question at issue relating to ecclesiastical order or disc ipline between 
tlie Bishop of Madras and the Madras corre sponding ¢ committee, which 
a under the scope of law xxxii, as explained by law xxxui.” “Time 
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must comment upon all this; meanwhile, it would be folly in the 


public to pronounce from the ex parte documents and reports in cireu- 
lation upon Mr. Humphrey’s case. It is but fair to give the society 
the benefit of supposing him a most improper agent and a bad man, 
which, for aught we know, he may be. It will only embarrass the 
question to suppose him, as he probably is, the very reverse. 


‘* Church Missionary House, September 23, 1842. 


‘Dear Str,—1. The committee have hitherto kept silence respecting the case 
of the Rev. W. T. Humphrey, notwithstanding the various comments on the 
proceedings of the committee which have been circulated. 

“3. The Rev. W.T. Humphrey, a missionary of the socicty, placed alone 
at Mayaveram, transmitted to the Madras Corresponding Committee, under 
date of September 1, 1841, an elaborate exposition of his own views respect- 
ing missionary operations,# and a statement of the course he was then taking 
in pursuance of those views. 

‘4. The Madras Committee, having considered this communication on the 
8th September, 1841, recorded the following minute : ‘‘ That they have received 
with the deepest pain the communication of the Rev. Mr. Ilumphrey’s views, 
as explained in his letter of September 1, 1841; and they feel, that neither as 
members of the Church of England, nor as representatives of the Church 
Missionary Society, can they in any manner sanction views which they 
believe to be entirely opposed ‘both to the doctrines of that church and to the 
principles on which the society is founded ; and it is their deliberate judgment 
that the maintenance of such principles as the Rev. Mr. Humphrey has now 
distinctly avowed, necessarily disqualifies any person from labouring in con- 
nexion with a missionary society of the Church of England. 

“5. Mr. Humphrey’s letter, accompanied with this resolution, was trans- 
mitted by the Madras committee to the parent committee, and to the Bishop 
of Madras. They also communicated their resolution to Mr. Humphrey. 
Having made these communications, the Madras committee took no further 
step towards the dissolution of Mr. Humphrey’s connexion with the society 
till they received the resolutions cf the parent committee of November 30, 
1841. 

“6. On the resolution of the Madras committee, with its accompanying 
documents, being brought, in due course of business, before the parent com- 
mittee, they, on the 30th of November, passed the following resolutions :— 

‘««]. That the committee record their entire satisfaction at the promp- 
titude with which the corresponding committee have acted, in the 
painful affair of the Rev. W. T. Humphrey's letter of September 1, 
1841. 

‘‘« 1], That the committee fully concur in opinion with the corresponding 
committee, that the maintenance of sach principles as Mr. Humphrey 
has distinctly avowed necessarily disqualifies him from labouring in 
connexion with this society. 

“ «TIT. That the principles of action to which the committee more parti- 
cularly refer, are— 

‘““*(1.) The restriction which Mr. Humphrey would place upon the 
dispersion of the holy scriptures among the heathen. 


—— 





—— ae ee 


* It appeared at a subsequent stage of the proceedings that Mr. Humphrey had 
previously made known his views, in writing, to the Bishop of Madras; and that 
the bishop’s reply thereto had been also received by Mr. Humphrey. But the 
existence of this correspondence was not known to the Madras committee, or to the 


parent committee, till boch committecs had formally recorded their resolutions on 
the case, 
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‘“*«(2.) The reserve which he would practise in declaring the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity in his preaching to the heathen. 

“ IV. That while the committee acknowledge the honesty and candour 
with which Mr. Humphrey avows his intention of adhering to these 
principles of action, in the discharge of his office as a missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society, and declares that the adoption of 
them has been the result of long deliberation, they feel that they are 
precluded, by this very circumstance, from making any attempt to 
produce a change in Mr. Humphrey’s views, and that they are there- 
fore under the painful necessity of declaring their conviction that it is 
impossible for a person to continue in connexion with the society while 
he acts in direct opposition to the instructions which the society has 
delivered to its missionaries, and to the practice by which its operations 
have ever been characterized. 

“* WV. That the foregoing resolutions be communicated to the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Madras; and that immediate steps be taken to supply 
the post at Mayaveram, held by Mr. Humphrey.’ 

“7. By the same mail by which these resolutions were transmitted to the 
Madras committee, a copy of them was sent to the Bishop of Madras, toge- 
ther with a letter from the honorary clerical secretary, intended to prove to 
his lordship the necessity of the proceeding. 

“8. Subsequently to the adoption of these resolutions, and to their being 
sent out from this country, the committee received from the Bishop of Madras 
a ‘ Statement of Mr. Humphrey’s case,’ which he required the committee to 
refer to the archbishops and bishops of the united church, under law xxxii. 

“9. The committee, on the receipt of this statement, felt themselves called 
upon, by the terms of law xxxiii., to inquire whether the points raised by, the 
bishop in that statement fell within the scope of law xxxii., as explained by 
law xxxiil.; and, after careful consideration, they arrived at the conclusion, 
that they did not fall within the scope of that law, as thus explained, and that 
they could not, therefore, become matters of reference under those laws. 

‘10. It appeared to the committee that the substantial question between the 
Bishop of Madras and themselves was, simply, whether the committee had a 
right to withdraw the salary of a licensed missionary without the bishop’s 
concurrence? This question, in the opinion of the committee, did not fall 
within the scope of law xxxii., as explained by law xxxiil. 

“11. Under these circumstances, the committee, on the 1Ithof February, 
1842, adopted several resolutions, in which, while they did not concur in the 
precise form in which the Madras corresponding committee had, in some 
points, expressed their resolutions, they recorded in their ivth resolution their 
conviction that there was no question at issue relating to ecclesiastical order 
or discipline between the Bishop of Madras and the Madras corresponding 
committee which fell under the scope of law xxxii., as explained .by law 
xxxiii.”. The committee, also, entered into some other considerations eon- 
nected with Mr. Humphrey’s case, and concluded by a resolution in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“ That, though the committee have determined, by the preceding resolution 
(iv.), that the case proposed by the Bishop of Madras to be referred 
to the Primate, under the provisions of law xxxii., does not come within 
the terms of those provisions, and cannot, therefore, be so referred by 
them; they deem it right to lay the whole case of Mr. Iiumphrey, in- 
cluding their own resolutions, before the Primate and the Bishop of 
London; and that the secretaries should respectfully solicit an inter- 
view with them, for the purpose of confidential communication with 
them thereupon.’ aor! 

“12. In pursuance of the concluding resolution, all the resolutions of Feb. 
\1, 1842, together with all the documents connected with the case, were laid 
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before his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and also before the Lord 
Bishop of London. 

‘13. The Primate has honoured the honorary clerical secretary with two 
engthened interviews on the case; but in each instance his Grace requested 
the clerical secretary to consider the interview as confidential, and requested 
the committee to pause in the business until they should again hear from 
him. 

‘14. The committee have accordingly paused. ‘They have not transmitted 
the resolutions of February 11, 1842, either to the Bishop of Madras or to 
the committee at Madras. They have, however, received the minutes of the 
Madras committee, of the 25th of January, 1842; by which it appears that 
that committee called on Mr. Humphrey to deliver over the mission to Mr. 
Taylor, and also a second statement of the Bishop of Madras, in which he 
complains of this proceeding; but the committee have postponed the formal 
consideration of these documents, in expectation of further communication 
from the Primate. 

‘* 16, As, however, charges have been brought against the committee of 
having acted in violation of the new law xxxii., they have felt it due to their 
friends to shew that these charges are without foundation, 

“17. The simple question, whether the society has a right to dissolve its 
connexion with a licensed missionary, and to withdraw his salary, without 
the concurrence of the bishop, could not, in the opinion of the committee, be 
fairly considered as coming within the scope of law xxxii., even if taken 
separately, inasmuch as it can scarcely be deemed a question relating to 
ecclesiastical order and discipline.* But law xxxiii. seems clearly and dis- 
tinctly to exempt it; for law xxxiii. first limits the operation of law xxxii. to 
those cases relating to ecclesiastical order and discipline for which no provi- 
sion had already been made by the society ; and, secondly, it declares that 
law xxxil. shall not be so construed as, in any other respect, to alter the 
principles and practice of the society, as they are contained in its laws and 
regulations, and explained in Appendix II. to the thirty-ninth Report. Now, 
the committee maintain that the whole argument in Appendix II., relating to 
these subjects, goes to shew that the present question is not one of an eccle- 
siastical character, but that the right involved in it does clearly and indepen- 
dently belong to the committee. But, secondly, Appendix II. points out the 
respective rights, as claimed and exercised by the bishop, on the one hand ; 
and the committee on the other, in the very case of missionaries’ salaries and 
licences. If, therefore, it could be maintained, as the committee think it can- 


a _— 


“* NNAXIT. That all questions relating to matters of ecclesiastical order and dis- 
cipline, respecting which a difference shall arise between any colonial bishop and 


any committee of the society, shall be referred to the archbishops and bishops of 


the United Church of England and Ireland, whose decision thereupon shall be 
tinal. 7 


“*NNNITL. That the object of the preceding law being only to provide a mode of 


settling questions relating to ecclesiastical or der and discipline, as to which no pro- 
vision "he is yet been m: ide by the society, it is not to be so construed as, in any other 
respect, to alter the principles and practice of the society, as they are contained in 
its laws and regulations, and explained in Appendix II. to the thirty-ninth Report. 

“The proposed reference shall be made, through his grace the Primate, by the 
committee, accompanied by such explanations and statements as the committee may 
deem advisable; and the committee will be bound so to refer all questions falling 
within the scope of the rule so understood as aforesaid, which the colonial bishop 
shall require them to refer. 

‘* While all decisions of the bench of bishops on questions so referred will be cou- 
sidered by the committee as binding on them and ‘their agents or representatives, 
the colonial bishops, or other ecclesiastic: al authorities, unless concurring in the 
reference, cannot properly be considered as so bound.” 
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not, that the question does relate to ecclesiastical order and discipline, it 
would still be excluded from the operation of law xxxii., because it is, at all 
events, a question for which provision had already been made by the society. 

‘© 18. In this appendix we shall find the following principles laid down. It 
is divided into four general heads. 

“19. The first general head is thus concisely, but distinctly expressed :— 

“« 1. The collection of the home revenue, and the disbursement of it 
abroad. These acts are altogether within the province of laymen.’ 

“20. This passage unequivocally, and without any qualification or exception, 
ascribes to the committee the exclusive power over the society's disburse- 
ments abroad, and consequently over the payment or withdrawing of the 
salaries of the society's missionaries, 

‘26, The right, therefore, of the committee to dissolve its connexion witha 
licensed missionary, and withdraw his salary, without the bishop's concur- 
rence, is a principle of the society contained in its laws, as explained in this 
Appendix IL. it is a principle which law xaxii. is not to be so construed as 
to alter; it is not a matter relating to ecclesiastical order and discipline, as to 
which no provision had been made by the society when laws xxxii. and 
\xxill. were adopted ; and consequently, the question raised upon this right ts 
bot a question falling within the scope of law xxxii. as interpreted by law 
xxxlll. The committee, therefore, do not consider that they could refer such 
question to the archbishops and bishops, without violating the trust reposed 
in them by their constituents. 

“27, The committee have, from the first, contemplated this whole question 
with extreme pain andanxiety. Nothing but a clear conviction of duty would 
have induced them to dissolve their connexion with a missionary educated 
and twice sent out to India at the expense of the society. They regard the 

case, however, as involving the vital interests of the socie ty , and they” humbly 
pray that the same gracious hand which has hitherto guided them through 
many a day of trial and perplexity will still support and direct them. 
‘“ By order of the committee, 
“ Henry VENN. 
“ Ricuarp Davis. 
« DanpEson Coates.” 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Carlisle, Carlisle Cathedral ........e:ceeeeeee er ee 
Bishop of Exeter, Exeter Cathedral ........cssssssssesseseese unensvdee cen Sept. 25. 
Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral .........cccceeeeeee Sept. Lo. 
Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral ..........s00se0.0- densareiscwiens, SaNes We 
Bishop of St. David’ s, St. David's C RG sconsse Uet.. 2, 


DE At ONS. 


Name. Deg. | College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Anders, Henry Smith pa. , Caius Camb. Peterborough 
Archer, C. Howard... pa. | Balliol Oxford Exeter 
Ayre, Joseph Watson ra. St. Peter's Camb. Peterborough 
Bacon, R. William . M.A. | King’s Camb. Lincoln 
Bamptield, Robert L. bea. | Trinity Oxford Exeter i 
Bennett, William...... B.A. | St. John's Camb, Peterborough 
Brvan, Reginald ...... B.A ‘Trinity Camb. Peterborough 


Calliphornas, D. P.... 0 Mea. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
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Na me. Deg . 
Carter, John Edward s.a. 
Chase, J. Champaigne ba 
Clark, W. Courtenay b.A 
Cole, Francis T. B.... B.A 


Day, ee ee B.A. 


Dupuis, Harry......... M.A. 
Edwards, Henry ...... 8.C.L. 
Essington, Robert W. _ ib.A. 


rene, DD. Bhs: deviecece owe 
Faithful, James G. ... B.A. 
Fowke, William L.... B.A. 
Franklin, William ... rors 
Franklin, William ... B.A. 
3, & & o Fae © = 
Gardner, William...... 

Gibney, J. Somerville — B.a. 


Halifax, John ......... B.A. 
Hall, John..... népatecane M.A. 
Harding, Joseph L.... ma. 


Humphreys, Salusbury —p.a. 
Kerr, W. Mignot...... | B.A: 
Kirwan, John Henry sa. 
Moller, George H. ... | Bua. 
Moore, Edward......... | Bea. 


Morse, Leonard ...... B.A. 


Newbald, S. W. ...... | B.A. 


Parker, Christopher... | p.a. 
io Bee esis 
Parry, Charles E. ... B.A. 
Peacock, John ......... B.A. 


Prother, Edward R.... , bea. 


Richards, W. N...... B.A. 


Sutherland, James ... B.A. 
Taylor, Alfred Roger s.a. 
Viger, William, E. ... Bea. 


Walker, Edward ...... M.A. 


Walls, Richard G. ... nea. 


Walters. I. DOyly aA. 
Whitewick, John, Li-? 
centiate in Theol. 4 
Wilkinson, John J. ... mia. 
Williams, Rowland... o.a4. 


Barker, G, Liewellyn Rizk. 
Beauchamp, W. H.... | Ba. 
Belgrave, C. W. ...... R.A. 
Bell, Robert eecercese @see M.A. 
Brett, Philip...... wa. 


Chave, k. W. T. 
Combes, Josiah aa — 
(‘rowtber, F. Riddell B.A. 
Douglas, Alexander... = ba. 


DEACONS. 
College. 
Exeter 
(Jueens’ 
Exeter 
St. Edmund Hall 
Jesus 
King’s 
Linco!n 
King's 
St. David's, Lam. 
.xeter 
Queens’ 
St. Bee's 
New lun Hall 
Exeter 
Queens’ 
Dublin 
Corpus Christi 
Brasennose 
Exeter 
Brasennose 
St. John's 
King’s 
Trinity 
Brasennose 


Lincoln 


Wadham 


Emmanuel! 


St. David’s, Lam. 


Christ’s 


| Lincoln 


Magdalen 


Wadham 


Queens’ 
Trinity 
Worcester 
King’s 
Drasennose 


Christ Church 


Queen's 
King’s 
rRiESTS. 
Christ's 
Christ's 
Lincola 
Worcester 
Emmanuel 
W orcester 
St. Bee's 
Caius 


Magdalen 


ORDINATIONS, 


University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Oxford Lincoln 
Camb. Lincoln 
Oxford Exeter 
Oxford Exeter 
i Lincoln, by 1. d. 
from Abp. York 
Camb. Lincoln 
Oxford Exeter 
Camb. Lincoln 
= inh St. David's 
Oxford Liacoln 
Camb. Peterborough 
an .. | Carlisle 
Oxford Exeter 
Oxford Lincoln 
Camb. Peterborough 
Dublin Lincoln 
Camb. Carlisle 
Oxtord Peterborough 
Oxford Exeter 
Oxford Lincoln 
Camb. Peterborough 
Camb. Lincoln 
Dublin Lincoln 
Oxford Lincoln 
Lincoln, by |. d. 
Oxford from Bp. Ripon 
, Lincoln, by 1. d. 
Oxford from Abp. York 
Camb. Carlisle 
si vie St. David's 
Camb. Exeter 
Oxford Lincola 
| ' , } 
Cok { Exeter, by I. d. 


v from Bp. B.& W. 
Exeter, by Ll. d. 


Oxford from Bp. B&W, 


Camb. Peterborough 
Camb. Li xeter 
Oxford Exeter 
Camb. Lincoln 
Oxford Lincoln 

( Peterborough, by 
Oxford . 1. d. from Abp. 

of Canterbury. 

Durham Carlisle 
Oxford Lincoln 
Camb. | Lincoln 








Camb. Lincoln 
Camb. Peterborough 
Oxford Peterborough 
Oxford Peterborough 
Camb. Peterborough 
Oxford | Exeter 
ae Carlisle 
Camb. | Lincoln 


} 
Camb. | Peterborough 
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PRIESTS. 

Name. Deg. College. Universtiy, | Ordaining Bishop. 
Eldridge, Jobn Adams) u.a. | Worcester Oxford } fone belay 
Elliott, William ...... B.A. | Queens’ Camb. | Peterborough 
Evans, A. B. (Lit). ... ove ons _ at .. | St. David's 
Beant, 5.56 scccececocss | coe | Dtc SATURN EAM! sce w» =| St. David's 
Everest, W. F........... pea. Magdalen Hall Oxford Exeter 
Gunning, George...... B.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Hildvard, A. Grant... m.a. Pembroke Camb. Peterborough 
Holthouse,C. Scrafton u.a. St. John’s Oxford Lincoln 
Haghen, Te. ccccescasces | cco | Ol Daetts, Lam «x. w. | St. David's 
Johnson, Henry ...... BA. , Merton Oxford | Exeter 
Jones, E. Rhys......... | B.A. Queen's Oxford | Lincoln 
Jones, W. E. ..cccocoe | coe | St. David's, Lam, ... w. | St. David's 
Kibson, John F. ...... Ba. Exeter Oxford | Exeter 
Kuox, R. Augustus... sa. Trinity Dublin | Exeter 
Lyne, Charles D. FF... s.a. | Pembroke Oxford Exeter 
Maddock, Benjamin... s.a. | Corpus Christi Camb. Lincola 
Maitland, Brownlow... mM.a. Trinity Camb. | Lincola 
Manning, T. Henry... , sa. Trinity Dublin | Peterborough 
Morgan, R. W. ...... sai St. David's, Lam. ... one St. David's 
Morgan, G. ceccccsooee | BA. | Irinity Dublin | Peterborough 
Mortlock, Charles...... Ba. , Caius Camb. | Peterborough 
Myddleton, Thomas... .a. | Sydney Camb. _ Lincoln 
Norris, John Eyle...... B.a. | Jesus Camb. Lincola 
Oak, Charles Anthony s.a, | St. John’s Camb, Carlisle 
Powell, George ...... B.A. | Trinity Camb. Peterborough 
Pryan, George R. ... , pea. , Catharine Hall Camb, Exeter 
Pryce, T. Charles .... mia. Merton Oxtord Peterborough 
Pughe, R..... pisevannns jo St. David’s, Lam. ... ad St. David's 
Richards, R. P. M....  n.a. Jesus Oxford St. David's 
Rose, Edward Joseph | n.a, Trinity Camb. Peterborough 
Sharpe, W. Robert ... , m.a. , Catharine Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Stevens, Wm, Brooke ua. Lincoln Oxtord Lincola 
Tylee, Mortimer ........ Bea. © St. Edmund Hall Oxford Exeter 
Walker, R. Onebye... m.a. | St. Jobn’s Oxford } "retin. he 
Ward, John Meire ... e.a. Trinity Dublin Carlisle 
Wetherall, A. White n.a. Trinity Oxford Lincoln 
White, Taylor ......... Beas Emmanuel Camb. Carlisle 
Wood, Henry Sotheby | s.a. | Catharine Hall Camb. Lincola 


Inetano.—Atan ordination holden by the Lord Bisbop of Down, Connor, and Dro- 
more, on Sunday, Sept. 25, in St. Aane’s church, Belfast, the following gentlemen were 
ordained :—Deacons—Jobn Finley, B.A., Groomsport, diocese of Down; Patrick 
Moore, B.A., parish of Belfast, diocese of Connor; James C. Gaussen, B.A., Bellin- 
derry, diocese of Connor; J. H. Titcombe, B.A., Hollymount chapel, diocese of Down ; 
Patrick Neil!, B.A., Rathlin Island, diocese of Connor. Priests —Joseph Cooper, 
B.A., Diocesan school, Down and Dromore ; Thomas Leonard, M.A., Ballymacarrett, 


diocese of Down, 
sc emamieias eit aia The Lord Bishop of Oxford will bold 
ORDINATIONS APPOINTED, his next ordination at Oxford, on the 18th 


The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph will hold of December. 





bis next ordination at St. Asaph, on the ‘The Lord Bishop of Worcester will hold 

&th of November. his next ordination at Worcester, on the 
The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold an 18th of December. 

ordination at Ely, on Advent Sunday, the The Lord Bisbop of Hereford will hold 

27th of November. : his next ordination at Hereford, on the 
The Lord Bishop of Winchester will 8th of December. 

hold bis next ordination on Sunday, the ‘The Lord Bishop of Lincoln witl hold 

1ith of December. : his next ordination in Lincoln Cathedral, 
The Lord Bishop of Durham will hold on Sunday, the 18th of December. 

his next ordination at Durham, on the ihe Lord Bisbop of Gloucester and 


18th of December. Bristol will hold bis next general ordina- 
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tion in the Cathedral, Gloucester, on Sun- 
day, the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester will bold 
an ordination in the Cathedral of Chiches- 
ter, on Sunday, the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich will hold 
his next ordination at Norwich, on Sun- 
day, the 29th day of January, 1843. 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Rev, I. Suter Ackland, to the P. C. of 
St. Peter’s, Liverpool ; pats., the Rec- 
_ of Liverpool. 

Rev. T. Addison, to the P. C. 
via Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Aldersey, 
Northumberland. 

Rev. H. 8, Anders, to the C. of Farthing- 
—_ el ia EGP 

Rev. J . Ayre, to the (, 
sends Northamptonshire. 

Rev. H. G. Bailey, to the P. C. of Hurds- 
field, Cheshire; pats., the ‘lrustees of 
Hyndman’ s Charity. 

Rev. H. Horlock Bastard, to the Dona- 
tive Church of Tarrant Crawford, Dor- 
setshire, pat. J. S.W.S. b.Orax, Esq. 

Rev. W. Batchellor, to the R. 
Ashton, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. John Beckwith, to the RK. of Saint 
Augustine, Norwich ; pats.,the Dean and 
Chapter of Norwich. 

Rev. W. Bennett, to the C. of St. George's, 
Whitwick, Leicestersbire. 

Rev. bk, Brine, LL.D., of ‘Trin. Coll., 
Dublin, to the R. of St. Andrew's, Wor- 
cester. 

Rev. J. Browne, to the P. C, of Nether 
wag Dorset. 

Rev. IT. H. Browne, to the R. of hKilne- 
eek Wexford. 

Rey. Reginald Bryan, to the ©. of All 
Saints, Northampton. 

Rev. Henry Everard Bullivant, to the V. 
of Lubberham, Leicestershire ; pat., R. 
Mitchell, Esq. 

Rev. W. G. Burroughs, to the V. of hil- 
beacor, Kilkenny. 

Rev. W. Butler, to the ministry of St. 
Silas’s Church, Manchester. _ 

Rev. W. Cann, to the P. C. of East Ken- 
nett, Wilts ; pat., R. Mathews, Esq. 
Rev. G, Butler, D.D., formerly Head 
Master of Harrow Sc bool, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Peterboroug gh, to the 

Deanery of that Cathedral. 


of Scamp- 


to the C. of Orton, 


ot Welling- 


Rev. Jobn Ilenry Carnegie, to the \. of | 


Cranbourne, with the Chapelries of 
Verwood and Boveredge annexed, Dor- 
setshire. 
Rev. F. Cavendish, R. of Feighcullen, 
dio. Kildare, to be one of the Earl of 
Arran’s Domestic Chaplains. 
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Rey. Horace Chavasse, to the V. of Kus- 
hall, Staffordshire, on the presentation 
of Leigh Mellish, Esq., and others. 

Rev. Joseph C lark, to the ministry of St, 
Thomas’s Church, Shetford, near Man. 
chester. 

Rev. B. Saunders Claxson, D.D., to the 
newly consecrated Church of St. Mat- 
thew’s, ‘T'wigworth, near Gloucester 
pat.,the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
9 

Rev. Lucius Coghlan, to the \. of 
bd ion Gloucester ; pat., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

Rev. J. Collings, late C. of Saffron Wal- 
den, to the Chaplaincy of the English 
Church at Lyons, 

Rev. Henry Winford Cookes, to the R. of 

Astley, Worcestershire. 

Rev. George Cornish, V. of Kenwyn, to a 
Prebendal Stall in E xeter Cathedral, 

Rev. J. Cresswell, to the P. C. of Sr. 
Paul's, Werneth, Cheshire. 

Rev. Thomas Dodd, Head Master of the 
Preston Grammar School, Stokesley, to 
the R. of Kildale; pat., Mrs. Livesey. 

Rev. Arthur Douglass, late Assistant Cu- 
rate of St. Philip's, Bristol, to the C, of 
St. James’s, Cooling, Kent. 

Rev. George Searl Ebsworth, to the V. ot 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire; pat., the Duke 
of Rutland, 

Rev. J. Earle, to be Chaplain of her Ma- 
Jesty’ s Settlements on the Gambia. 

Rev. C. Easther, to the Head Mastershi; 
of pes Kirby Ravensworth Free Gram- 
mar School. 

Rev. W. Ellis, Incumbent of Armin, to 
the living of Swinefleet, near Goole ; 
pat., Rev. Y. G. Lloyd. 

Rev. R. Ellis, to the C. of Monksland, 
Waterford, 

Rev. C. Sweet Estcott, to the R. ot 
Brompton Ralpb, and the R. of Kittis- 
ford, Somerset. 

Rev. Richard Frampton Fell, to the V. « 
Worth Matravers, Dorset; pat., Rev. 
J. L. Jackson. 

Rev. J. K. Field, to be Senior Curate of 
St. Stephen’s, Manchester. 

Rev. Robert Fiske, to the R. of Wendon 
Lofts cum Elmdon, Essex, vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. R. H. King. 

Rev. W. Foster, formerly C. of St. Paul's 
Church, Leeds, to the V. of Ashby, 
near Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 

Rev. W. L. Fowlke, to the C. of Stonesby, 
Leicestershire. 

Rev. Robert Frost, to the New Church of 
St. Matthias, Salford. 

Rev. W. Gardner, to the C. of Rowell 
with Orton, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. Gore, of the Cloisters, Windsor. 
to the V. of Sbalbourn, Berks. 

Rey. Ll. Llowell Grifhths, IP. C. of Lian- 
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samlet, Glamorganshire, to the P. C. of 
Lianwinio, Carmarthenshire. 

\ery Rev. George Gordon, Dean of Lin- 
coln, has succeeded as Canon Residen- 

tiary to the Rev, R, Prettyman, LL.B., 
og ntor of Lincoln Minster. 

Ven. W. Hale Hale, Archdeacon of Mid- 
coer to the Archdeaconry of London. 

Rev. Jobn Hall, to the C, of Dunton Bas- 
sett, Leicestershire, 

Rev. James Hargreaves, to the R. of West 
Tilbury, Essex, pat., the Crown. 

Rev. Thomas Harris, to the C. of Marton, 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. B. Harrison, late C. of St. Switbin’s, | 
to the Ministry of All Saints’ Church, | 
Worcester. 

Rev. 3. Octavius Harrison, to the R. of 
Thorn Falcon, Somerset. 

Rev. Ashby Haslewood, to be Morning 
Preacher at Archbishop ‘lennison’s 
Chapel, Regent-street ; pat., R. of St. 
James's, Piccadilly. 

Rev. ‘I. Helmore, to be Vice-Principal of 
the National Society's ‘Training College 
at Chelsea. 

Kev. E. Hensor to the C. of Ferns. 

Rev. H. Herbert, M.A., bas been installed 
into the Prebend of Cloncamery, and to 
the V. of Innistiogue, Kilkenny, on the 
nomination of the Bishop. 

Rev. J. Hodgson, C. of St. Anne’s, Soho, 
to the R. of Palgrave, Norwich ; pat., 
Sir FE, Kerrison. 

Rev. G. Hole, R. of Chumleigh, to be a 
Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral. 

Kev. Archibald Holmes, Chaplain of St. 
Paul’s, Ramsay, to the V. of Kirk Pa- 
trick, Isle of Man ; pat., the Bishop. 

Rev. Garton Howard, to the R. of Fenny 
Bentley, on the presentation of the Dean 
of Lincoln, 

Kev, C. Hughes, to the P. 
ton, Cheshire; pat., 
Corporation. 

Kev. W. Jackman, to the V. of Falken- 
ham, Suffolk ; pat., the Lord Chan. 

Rev. Robert Jobnson, to the C. of Drum, 
Monaghan. 

Kev. P. Johnson, R. of Wembworthy, to 
a Prebendal Stall in Exeter Cathedral. 

Rev. G. Jones, Rossdroit, Wexford, on 
the nomination of the Bishop. 

Rev, R. Kemp, to the P. C. of Wisset, 
Suffolk ; pat., W. Eb. Hartop, Esq. 

Rev. W. M. Kerr, to the C. of St. Se- 
pulchre, Northampton. 

Rev. W. E. Kingston, to the 
low, Waterford. 

Rev. D. T. Knight, to the V. of Earl's 
Burton, Northamptonshire ; pat., the 

Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. F. M. Knollis, to the C. of Costock, 
Notts. 

Rev. C. W., 


the Mayor and 
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C. of Congle- | 


| 
} 


C. of ‘Tul- 


Lamprell, to the P. C, of | 


ORS 





West Wickbam, Cambridgeshire ; pat, 
the Earl of Hardwicke. 

Rev. J. Lancaster, to the V. of Abbey- 
leix, Queen’s County. 

Rev. W. Law, to the R. of Marston Trus- 
sell, Northamptonshire. 

Rey. C. Lawson, to be Archdeacon of 
Barbadoes. 

Rev. Charles Lyne, V. of ‘Twyardrealk, 
Cornwall, to a Prebendal Stall, in the 
Cathedral of Exeter. 

Rev. Richard Luney, Assistant Minister 
of St. Andrew's Chapel, Plymouth, to 
a Prebendal Stall in Exeter Cathedral. 

Rev. E. F. Manley, to the P. C. of Poul- 
ton-le-Sand, Lancaster. 

Rev. IT. H. Manning, to the C, of Naseby, 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. John Medley, V. of St. Thomas's, 
I.xeter, to a Prebendal Stall, in the Ca- 
thedral of Exeter, 

Rev. I. I. Millar, to the P. 
more. 

Rev. K. Morewood, to the V. of Burton- 
in-Kendal, Westmoreland, 

Rev. Morgan Rice Morgan, to the R. of 
Liansamlet, 

Rev. Leonard Morse, to the C. of Hling- 
worth, Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Mumford, to the V. of East Winch, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Newland, 
Ferns, 

Rev. J. O. Oldham, to the Incumbency 
of St. Luke’s Church, Birmingbam. 

Rev. J. C, Orlebar, to the Incumbency 
of Ileath -and- Reach, Bedfordshire ; 
pat., the V. of Leighton Buzzard, 

Rev. Arthur A. Onslow, to the V. of Cla- 
verdon, Warwickshire ; pat., the Arch- 
ceacon of Worcester, 

Hon, and Rev. G, Damer Parnell, to the 
R. of the Second Portion of Burford, 
Salop; pat., the Hon. and Rev. G. 
Rh. Bowles. 

Rev. Wilson Pedder, to be Vice-Princi- 
pal of the Wells Diocesan Theological 
College. 

Rev. T. Powell, R. of Turnastone, to be 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
ng Gray. 

Rev. J. Prettyman, to the V. of Ayles- 
‘ee Bucks; pat., the Prebend thereof. 

Rev. J. K. Robinson, tothe R, of White- 
church, Wexford ; pat., the Bishop. 

Rev. T. Roe, to the Augmented R. of 
Oare, Somerset. 

Rev. A. Rogers, B.A., to the C. of New- 
townards, co. Down. 

Rev, George Salt, tothe V. of St. George, 
Gloucestershire ; pat., H. Green, Esq. 

Kev. G. H. Scott, to the V. of Ifield, 
Sussex. 

liev. James Hool Sharples, to the Assist. 
Curacy of Trinity Church, Bolton, 


C.of Mucka- 


to the Deanery of 
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Kiev. Morton Shaw, to be C. of Hawk- 
burst, Kent. 

Rev. W. Sherwood, to the P. C. of St. 
James's, Bradford. 

Rey. 8S. Smith, late C. of Waddington, to 
the District Chapel of Barrowford, in 
Whalley, Lancashire. 

Ven. Edward Stopford, Archdeacon of 
Armagh, bas been appointed to the va- 
cant Bishopric of Meath. 

Rev. John Strickland, to the R. of Christ 
Church, with St. Ewen annexed, in the 
city of Bristol, on his own petition. 

Rev. John Mannoir Sumner, to the R. of 
North Waltham, Hants; pat., Bishop 
of Winton, 

Rev. James Sutherland, to the C. of 
Fleckney, Leicestershire. 

Rev. R. Langley Sikes, to the Incum- 
bency of the new church at Mickley, in 
the parish of Masham, Ripon. 

Rev. Alexander Stuart, V. of Agbadown, 
to the Archdeaconry of Ross, vacant by 
the death of the Ven. EF, St. Laurence. 

Kev. Dr. ‘Turton, Dean of Peterborough, 
and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, to the 
Deanery of Westminster. 

Rev. J. W. Vivian, D.D., to the R. of 
St. Peter-le-Poor, Broad-street ; pat., 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. 

Rev. G. S. H. Vyse, to the R. of Pilsford, 
Northamptonshire ; pat., Col. H. Vyse. 

Rev. I. D’Osly Walters, to the C. of 
Harringworth, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. W. Watson, to the P. C. of St. 
Marv, Preston, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. H. Wayne, to the V. of Much 
Wenlock, Salop. 

Rev. J. R. White, R. of Kingsnympton, 
tothe R. of West Worlington, Devon ; 
pat., L. W. Buck, Esq. 

Rev. Matthew Wilson, late C. of Eden- 
field, Bury, Lancashire, to the P. C. of 
the same place; pat., R. of Bury. 

Rev. H. Ward, to the P. C. of the New 
Church of St. Mark, Hull. 

Rev. J. Watson, to the V. of Marr, near 
Doncaster. 

Rev. Gilbert H. West, to the P. C. of 
Corfe and ‘Trull, Somersetshbire ; pat., 
Lady Cooper. 

Rev. John 
Mardale. 

Rev. H. Whitty, M. A., bas been installed 
into the Prebend of Inniscathrie, in 
the cathedral of Killaloe. 

Rev. R. Wilmer, to the Ministry of St. 
John’s Church, Pendlebury, near Man- 
chester. 


Rev. Jobn Williams, C. of Cleobury Mor- | 
timer, and Chaplain to the Cleobury | 


Union, Salop, to the R. of Edwin Ralpb, 
Hereford ; pat., W. Childe, Esq, 





Weightwick, to the C. of 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Rey. Dr. Winter, of St. Jobn’s College, 
Oxford, bas been re-appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of that University for the 
ensuing year, 

Rev. W. Yarker, to the C. of Wribam, 
Cumberland. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rev. Henry Atkins, V. of Arreton, Isle 
of Wight, and Prebendary of Wighter- 
ing, in the Cathedral of Chichester; 
pat., J. Fleming, Esq. 

Rey. W. Battell, of Lansdowne-place 
Kast, Bath, 

Hon. and Rey. G, Rushout Bowles, R. ot 
Burford, Shropshire. 

Rev. Mattbew Brown, V. of Hinckley, 
Leicestershire; pat., Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, 

Rev. J. Cracroft, R. of Ripley, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Stephen Davies, C. of Old Basing, 
and of Up Nately, Hants. 

Rev. J. Emra, R. of St. George's, Bristol. 

Rev. Roger Hesketh Formby, fourth son 
of the late Rev. R. Formby, Formby 
Hall, Lancasbire. 

Rev. Richard Godley, Wargrave, Berk- 
shire. 

Rev. J. S. Gibson, V. of Billingham, neai 
Stockton-on- lees. 

Rev. ‘Thomas Reader Gleadow, R. of 
lrodesley, Shropshire, 

Rev. W. Jones, P. C. 
Monmouthshire. 

Rev. W. Kirkbank, P. C. 
Yorkshire, 

Rev. Thomas Lewis, R. of Merthyr, and 
P. C. of Llanstephaw and Llangunnock, 
Carmarthenshire. 

Rev. J. Meakin, Prebendary of Worces- 
ter Cathedral, and V. of Lindridge, 
Worcestershire ; pat., the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester. 

Rev. C. Mesman, R. of Duntsbourn Ab- 
bots, Gloucestershire; pat., D. Mes- 

e man, Esq. 

Rev. J. Morley, V. of Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Rev. Thomas Newman, R. of Ingrave, 
Essex; pat., Lord Petre, 

Rev. Harry Jordan Place, R. of Marn- 
bull, Dorset. 

Kiev. C. G. Richmond, V. of Sixhills and 
Sudford, Lincoln. 

Rev. W. Michael Stephenson Preston, \V. 
of Warcop, Westmoreland. 

| Rev. James Simpson, C. of Hooke, and 
Incumbent of Swinefleet. 

Rev. H. Stevens, R. of Bradfield, Berks. 

Rev. J. Ward, R. of Compton Green- 
tield, Gloucestershire, 

Rev. Thomas Addams Williams, V. of 
Usk, Monmouthshire, 


of St. Arvans, 


of Lellerby, 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OPPO LEG RE OEI ICO 


OXFORD. 





October 8. 


Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting graces, and conferring 
degrees, on the following days :— Novem- 
ber — Thursday, 10; Thursday, 17; 
Thursday, 24. December—Thursday, 1; 
Saturday, 17. 

October 15. 

A vacant Fellowship in Lincoln College 
will be filled up on Friday, Nov. 11. Can- 
didates must be natives of the old diocese 
of Wells, and are required to wait person- 
ally on the Rector, between the hours of 
nine and ten, on ‘Tuesday, Nov, 8, with 
the usual testimonials, and authentic 
vouchers for their place of birth. 

The trustees of the scholarships founded 
in this University by Thomas Dyke, for- 
merly of Kingston, in the county of 
Somerset, Doctor of Medicine, are desirous 
of appointing a scholar to fill up a vacancy 
therein. Candidates must be either of 
the name and kindred of the said ‘Thomas 
Dyke, or must be persons born in and in- 
habitants of the county of Somerset, whose 
parents are unable to provide for and main- 
tain them in the University without as- 
sistance, and if already members of the 
University of Oxford, must not have kept 
more than fifteen terms. ‘The candidates 
will be submitted to an examination at the 
University with respect to their learning 
and abilities, and the candidate who shall 
pass the best examination will be appointed 
to the scholarship. ‘The scholarship 
amounts to 40/. per annum, and may be 
enjoyed for six years if the party shall so 
long continue a resident scholar and stu- 
dent at St. Mary Hall. Persons desirous 
of becoming candidates are required to 
send to James Randolph, of Milverton, in 
the said county of Somerset, solicitor, on 
or before the Ist day of January, 1843, the 
proper evidence of their places of birth 
and residence, and all such particulars as 
inay satisfy the trustees of their cireum- 


stances.x— Dated, Milverton, 8th day of 


October, 1842, 

On Saturday last, the Rev. Philip 
Wynter, D.D., President of St. John’s 
College, having been re-nominated Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, took the 
oaths of office, and entered upon the duties 
of the Vice-Chancellorship for the ensuing 
year with the accustomed solemnities. 
rhe following Heads of Houses were 





| afterwards nominated by the Vice-Chan- 


cellor to act as Pro-Vice-Chancellors dur- 
ing his necessary absence from the Uni- 
versity—viz., the Warden of Merton, Dr. 
Marsham; the Provost of Oriel, Dr. 
Hawkins ; the Warden of Wadham, Dr. 
Symons; and the Master of University 
College, Dr. Plumptre. 

In a Convocation holden on Monday, 
the Rev. Dr. Plumptre, Master of Uni- 
versity College, having previously made 
the declaration required by Act of Parlia- 
ment, took the oaths as Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellor for the ensuing year. 

Monday being the first day of Michael- 
mas term, a Congregation was holden, at 
which the degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred on the Rev. J. L. Sheppard, of 
Wadham College. 

We are enabled to state from authority 
that Dr. White's Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy is now vacant, Dr. Stocker, 
the late Professor, having sent in his re- 
signation to the Vice-Chancellor. 


October 22 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the Kev. ‘Thomas Shadforth, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, was nomi- 
nated a Master of the Schools, in the room 
of the Rev. David Melville, M.A., of 
Lrasennose College, resigned. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—Rev. Archibald 
Campbell ‘Tait, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Head Master of Rugby School. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. UH. Randolph, 
B. Jowett, Fellows of Balliol; Rev. J. 
Ralph, Rev. J. T. Barelay, St. Edmund 
Hall; Rev. E. Rhys Jones, Michael Fel- 
low of Queen’s; C. Smith, S. Hay Cooke, 
G. Marshall, Students of Christ Church ; 
Rev. T. Clark Whitehead, Wadham ; Rev, 
Ek. Bather, Merton; Rev. W. ‘Taylor, 
All Souls; Rev. W. Milton, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—U. Leathley Armi- 
tage, I’. C, Carey, Worcester ; H. ‘Turner, 
Queen's; G. F. de Tessier, G. Buckle, 
Scholars of Corpus Christi. 

The Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History will begin an Introductory Course 
of Lectures, at two o'clock on ‘Thursday, 
November the 3rd, in the Clarendon. 
These Lectures will be open to all Mem- 
bers of the University who have passed 
the Examination for the degree of B.A. 
But the Professor requests those who de- 
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sire to enter their names in the List of 
Scholars in Theology, to call on him on 
the Ist or 2nd day of November, between 
twelve and two o'clock. 

The Kegius Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology will begin an Introductory Course 
of Lectures, at the Clarendon, on Wed- 
nesday, November the 2nd, at eleven 
o'clock. ‘These Lectures will be open to 
all such members of the University as have 
passed the examination for the degree of 
B.A., and are preparing for Holy Orders ; 
but the Professor requests those who are 
desirous of inserting their names in the 
list of Scholars in Theology, to call upon 
him on Monday, the 3lst instant, or ‘Tues- 
day, the Ist of November, between the 
hours of twelve and two o'clock. 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. G. Domvile 
Wheeler, M.A., and the Rev, Charles 
Nevinson, M.A., were admitted actual 
Fellows of Wadham College. 

On Thursday last, Mr. ‘Thomas John 
Hearn, was admitted actual Fellow of New 
College, as of kin to the Founder. 


a 


CAMBRIDGE. 





October 1. 


On Thursday, the 22nd of September, 
G. J. Bourdier, scholar of King’s College, 
was elected a Fellow of that society. 

We have much gratification in stating, 
that the Rev. Dr. Turton, Dean of Peter- 
borough, and Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in this University, will succeed to the 
Deanery of Westminster, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Ireland. Dr. Tur- 
ton’s appointment has not yet been ga- 
zetted, but we are warranted in making 
the above announcement. 

In 1805 Dr. Turton was Senior Wran- 
gler, and equal with the Second Wrangler 
(Christie) as Smith’s Prizeman. He was 
afterwards fellow and tutor of his college, 
(St. Catharine’s Hall,) and in 1827 he 
succeeded Dr. Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln, 
as Regius Professor of Divinity. He was 
appointed to the Deanery of Peterborough 
in 1830, his immediate predecessor in that 
office being Dr. Monk, Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. Of the sound judg- 
ment evinced by Sir Robert Peel in ap- 
pointing this distinguished and amiable 
man to the important office of Dean of 
Westminster, we need not say one word 
in the University of Cambridge. 

Some contradictory statements have 


luments attuched to the Deanery of West- 
minster. The simple facts of the case are 
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these :—the existing revenues of the Dean- 
ery are about 30001 per annum, which 


, will, under the Cathedral Acts, be re- 


duced to 2000/., in the following manner 
—cither a fixed annual sum, or a propor- 
tion of his whole income, as remains to be 
determined by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and the Queen in Council, will be 
payable by the Dean, its amount being 


_ assessed upon the best calculation that can 


be made of the actual existing income. A 
similar course will be pursued with re- 
spect to future Canons, so as to leave to 
them an average annual income of 1000/. 


each, instead of what they now receive, 


which is about 1200/. Besides this con- 
tribution, one object of which is to aug- 
ment the incomes of ill-endowed Deans 
and Canons, there will be payable to the 


. Commissioners for the augmnentation of 


—— oe —ae oo 


Poor Livings, and not, as erroneously 
stated, towards building Churches, the 
proceeds of as many Canonries as may, 
from time to time, be suspended in the 
order fixed by the Act, until the Canons 
are reduced from their original number of 
12 to 6. ‘The whole Chapter property 
still remains under the independent ma- 
nagement of the Dean and Chapter, sub- 
ject to the foregoing charges. ‘The Dean 
is, ex officio, a member of the Corporation 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England. 

By Dr. Turton’s preferment the Dean- 
ery of Peterborough will be vacated: we 
are not aware that there necessarily will 
be a vacancy in the Regius Professorship 
also. ‘The Crown appoints to the Dean- 
ery, and the Professorship (supposing it 
to be vacated) will be filled by election, 
the electors being the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Master and two Senior Fellows of 
Trinity, the Provost of King’s, and the 
Masters of St. John’s and Christ’s Col- 
leges. Candidates must be B.D. or D.D., 
and the day of examination is the eighth 
after the vacancy. ‘The Professorship was 
feunded in 1540 by Henry VIII., and 
endowed with a stipend of 40/, per annum: 
James I. afterwards augmented it with 
the rectory of Somersham, with Colne and 
Pidley, Hunts, which is returned at 17701. 
per annum. The names of gentlemen 
have been mentioned as the probable suc- 
cessors of Dr. ‘Turton in these two offices, 
but it forms no part of our duty to give 
currency to idle rumours. 


October 9. 
There will be congregations on the fol- 


_ lowing days :—Wednesday, Nov. 2; Wed- 
been published on the subject of the emo- | 


nesday, Nov. 16; Wednesday, Nov. 30; 
Wednesday, Dec. 14: Friday, Dee. 16, at 
eleven. (End of term) at ten, 


On Saturday, the following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows of Trinity College:— 
H. A. Marsh, R. P. Mate, C. W. King, 
R. Watt, T. Preston, E. Cope, and A. 
Cayley. At the same time, the Rev. G. 
A. Browne was elected Vice- Master, in the 
place of the Rev, J. Brown, resigned. 


October 15. 


At a congregation on Monday last, the 
following University Officers were ap- 
pointed by the Senate :— 

Proctors — Rev. H. W. Cookson, St. 
Peter’s; Rev. J. H. Howlett, St. John's. 

Moderators—J. F. Robinson, St. Peter’s; 
Rev. B. M. Cowie, St. John’s. 

Scrutators — Rev. C. Henry Maturin, 
King’s; Rev. J. E. Dalton, Queens’. 

Taxors—J. Edlestov, Trinity; H. A. 
Woodham, Jesus. 

At the same congregation the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Master of Arts—T. Reynolds, Queens’. 

Bachelors of Arts—FE. Hughes, Queens’ ; 
T. Ramsbottom, Christ. 

At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To affix the seal to the patent of the 
Chancellor of the University. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Rev. Dr. French, Master of Jesus Coll.; 
the Rev. Dr. Ainslie, Master of Pembroke 
Coll.; the Rev. Dr. Graham, Master of 
Christ’s Coll.; Dr. Snowball, of St. John’s 
Coll. ; Mr. Martin, of Trinity Coll. ; Mr. 
Philpot, of Catherine Hall; and Mr. Bir- 
kett, of Emman. Coll.,a Syndicate to make 
the university return for the Income Tax, 

On Wednesday last, the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed the Caput for the 
following year: —The Vice-Chancellor ; 
Rev. Dr. Hodgson, St. Peter’s, Divinity ; 

Dr. Le Blane, Trinity Hall, Law; Dr. 
Haviland, St. John’s, Physic; Rev. J.W. 
Blakesley, Trinity, Senior Non-Regent ; 
Rev. J. Woolley, Emman., Senior Regent, 

The meetings of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society will be held as follows :— 

Monday, (anniversary for the election of 
officers, &c.,) Nov. 7; Mondav, Nov. 14; 
Monday, Nov. 28; Monday, Dec. 12. 

The Norrisian Professor of Divinity has 
given notice, that his Leetures will com- 

mence at one o'clock, on every Tuesday, 


| 


ee 
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Thursday, and Saturday, throughout the | 


Term. Twenty Lectures must be attended 
in the same Term to obtain a Certificate. 
There will be accommodation in the Lec- 


ture-room only for those Questionists | 


and Senior Sophs who have signified their 


| 


wish to attend the Lectures. Junior Sophs | 
and Freshmen will have to defer their | 
attendance unti! a future Term. 
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_ The Regius Professor of Physie has 
given notice, that he will commence his 
next course of Lectures on the Principles 
of Pathology and the Practice of Physic, 
on Monday, November the 4th, at ten 
o'clock. 

We understand that the Rev. Dr. But- 
ler, of Sidney Sussex College, in this uni- 
versity, chancellor of the diocese of Peter- 
borough, and rector of Gaywood, North- 
amptonshire, will be appointed to the 
Deanery of Peterborough, vacated by the 
nomination of the Rev. Dr. Turton to that 
of Westminster. Dr. Butler was senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 
1794, and was for several years head 
master of Harrow school. 


October 2. 


At a Congregation on Wedneday last, 
the following graces passed the Senate :— 


** ‘To affix the Seal toa Letter of thanks 
(written by the Orator) to Mr, Richard 
Burney, M.A., of Christ’s College, for a 
valuable Ivory Model of the Tage Muhal 
at Agra, presented by him to the Fitz- 
william Museum. 

** To affix the Seal to Letter of thanks 
(written by the Orator) to Messrs. Run- 
dell, Bridge, and Co, of London, for a 
valuable Bronze Cast of the Shield of 
Achilles, by Flaxman, presented by them 
to the University of Cambridge. 

‘* To affix the Seal to a Letter of thanks 
(written by the Orator) to Sir Grenville 
Temple, for valuable Casts of the Orna- 
ments of the Alhambra, presented by him 
to the University of Cambridge. 

‘* To appoint Dr. F. Thackeray, M.D., 
of Emmanuel College, Examiner for 
Medical Degrees, for the ensuing year. 

‘* To sanction the payment of 2304. to 
the Perse Trustees, or giving up the pre- 
mises in Free School Lane, lately oceupied 
as the Fitzwilliam Museum, according to 
the agreement made between the Univer- 
sity and the Perse Trustees, dated 21st of 
January, 1817. 

* ‘To sanction the payment of £50 an- 
nually to the Surgeon of the Spinning- 
House, Mr. Fawcett.” 

At the same Congregation the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—S. P. Field, Pem- 
broke ; E. Whately, Trinity; W. Atkin- 
son, Magdalene. 

Bachelors of Aris —J. Palmer Firmin ; 
Queens’; ‘I’. Harrison Bullock, King’s; 
C. Féral Tarver, King’s. ‘ 

At the same Congregation the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed Pro-Proe- 
tors:—The Rev. G. Ray, St. Peter's; 
and the Rev. T. Overton, St. John’s. 
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BIRTHS 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 


Allen, Rev. G., Brixton, Surrey. 

Allies, Rev. T. W., r. of Launton, Oxford- 
shire, (still-born. ) 

, Rev. M., r. of Simonburn, Northum- 

berland. 

Bigby, Rev. F. R., v. of Dixworth, Leicester- 
shire, 

Bradford, Rev. C., v. of Arlington. 

Brereton, Rev. J., Poddington, Bedfordshire. 

Carr, Rev. H. B., c. of Alnwick, Northum- 
berland. 

Cornish, Rev. C, L., of Great Langstone, 
Derbyshire. 

-« Rev. C., Tutor of Oriel College, Ox- 
ord. 

Dendy, Rev. S., v. of South Newton, Wilts. 

Dolphin, Rev. J., of Southrepps. 

Fiott, Rev. N., v. of Edgeware, Middlesex. 

Gardner, Rev. R., Long Buckby, North- 
amptonshire. 

Gedge, Rev. S., Chaplain of the Magdalene 
Asylum. 

Haughton, Rev. W., v. of Pottersbury, 
Northamptonshire. 

Hewlett, Rev. J. P., of Charlton. 

Hooper, Rev. F., r. of Upton Warren, Wor- 
cestershire. 

Jenkins, Rev. D., v. of St. Goran, Megavis- 
sey, Cornwall. 

Johnson, Rev. G., of Barnstaple. 

Lauder, Rev. J., of Preston, Gloucestershire, 
(still-born. ) 

Nicholl, Rev. J. R., r. of Great Holland, 
Essex, (of twins. ) 

North, Rev. W., of St. David's College. 

Oldham, Rev. J. R., p. c. of St. Paul's, 
Huddersheld. 

Poore, Rev. C. H., v. of Collingbourne, King- 
ston, Wilts. 

Rose, Rev. H. J., r. of Houghton Conquest, 
Bedfordshire. 

Sharpe, Rev. L. A., r. of Tackley, Oxford- 
shire. 

Shilleto, Rev. R., Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Snooke, Rev. H. B., c. of Titchfield, Hants. 

Stevens, Rev. W. H., c. of Chobham, Surrey. 

Turnbull, Rev. J. C., of Cheltenham. 

Ward, Rev. C. K., r. of Tellerton, Notts. 

Wattts, Rev. G., r. of Ewhurst, Sussex. 

Welland, Rev. L. P., r. of Tallaton and Dun- 
chidock, Devon. 

Wellesley, Rev. H., r. of Woodmancote, Sus- 


sex. 

Wilding, Rev. H., of Worcester. 

Wood, Rev. J., Hillfield Parade, near Glou- 
cester. 

Or Daveutens—the Lady of 
Arnold, Rev. C., r. of Tinwell, Rutlandshire. 
Bigg Wither, Rev. H. J., r. of, Worting, 

Tampshiee. 
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Day, Rev. G., r. of Brightwell. 

Deacon, Rev. G. E., v. of Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon. 

Drake, Rev. W., of Coventry. 

Eyre, Rev. W. T., v. of Padbury and p. ¢. 
of Hillesden, Bucks, 

Fawssett, Rev. R., Leicester. 

Foley, Rev. E. W., v. of Tewkesbury, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Francis, Rev. J., Giles Parsonage, Devon. 

Grant, Rev. F. B., v. of Dartford, Kent. 

Greenwood, Rev. J. H., v. of Aughton, York- 
shire. 

-— Rev. W. J., p. c. of St. Ives, Corn- 
wall. 

Hill, Rev. H. T., pe c. of Lye, Worcester- 
shire. 

Hodgson, Rev. G., v. of St. Peter’s, Thanet. 

Hope, Rev. H., of Chetnole, Dorset. 

Hughes, Rev. A. P., of Coventry. 

Jefferson, Rev. J. D., Thicket Priory, York- 
shire. 

Kepple, Hon. and Rev. T., Wereham, Norfolk. 

Kilvert, Rev. R., r. of Hardenhuish, Wilts. 

Malpas, Rev. H., of Kingston, Somerset. 

Markham, Rev. D. F., Canon of Windsor. 

Marriott, Rev. H. S., c. of Onchouse, Suffolk. 

Maunsell, Rev. H., r. of Drumbo, Ireland. 

Mellersh, Rev. W. P., r. of Shipton, Glouces- 
tershire. 

Michell, Rev. B., v. of Winsford, Somerset. 

Milburne, Rev. W., of Wolsingham, Durham. 

Palmer, Rev. S., c. of North Tawton, Devon. 

Peake, Rev. J. R., of Whitchurch, Salop. 

—— Rev. G. F.,c. of Abingdon, Cam- 

ridgeshire 

Rawlins, Rev. C., Needham, Suffolk. 

Slater, Rev. W., of Odiham. 

Smith, Rev. J, T. H., v. of Floore, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Swinney, Rev. H. H., v. of St. Giles, Cam- 
bridge. 

Terrot, Rev. C., of Wispington. 

Watherstone, Rev. P. J., v. of Charlten, 
Horethorne, Somersetshire. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aubertin, Rev. P., to Mary Eliza, only child 
of J. Dunn, Esq. of New Alresford, Hants. 

Bayly, Rev. C. H., M.A., r. of Shalton St. 
Michael, Norfolk, to Charlotte Louisa, se- 
cond daughter of R. George, Esq., of Shal- 
ton, St. Michael. 

Brooksby, Rev. T., r. of West Hanningfield, 
Essex, to Elizabeth, only d. of the lateC, W. 


Sidney, 

Brown, Rev. A., p. c. of Cross Stone, to Jane, 
y. d. of the Rev. S. Redhead, v. of Calver- 
ley, Yorkshire. 

Butler, Rev. H., v. of Bettus, to Elizabeth, 
widow of F, Brandstrom, Esq. 

Carveth, Rev. J., of Northwick, Cheshire, to 
Anna, y. d.of the late Mr, J. Bisdee, of 
Puxton, Somerset. 
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Elton, Rev. E., M.A., to Harriet Vashon, 
y.d.of the late Rear-Admiral V. V. Bal- 
lard, C.B. 

Gaselee, Rev. J., r. of Little Yeldham, Essex, 
to Sarah Anne Griffith, third d, of H. Mant, 
Esq., of Bath. 

Gordon, Rev. J. C., of Delamont, to Geral- 
dine, d. of G, Penrose, Esq., of Woodhill, 
county of Cork. 

Heelis, Rev. J., Minister of Silsdon Chapel 
of Ease, to Miss Charnock, of Silsdon. 

Henniker, Hon. and Rev. W. C., to Mary 
Fliza, d. of the late E, Farnham, of Quorn- 
don House, Leicester. 

Jones, Rev. W. H., B.A., c. of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, to Elizabeth Woodhouse, only 
d. of E. Perks, Esq., of Hitchen. 

Kennedy, Rev. G. J., to Julia Mary, e. d. of 
J. Burchell, Esq., of Beddington, Surrey. 


King, Rev. B., M.A., r. of St. George’s, | 


Middlesex, to Mary Martha, d. of the Rev. 
T. Fardell, r. of Boothby Pagoell. 

Knox, Rev. R., Prebend of St. Munchin, to 
Catherine Delia, d. of T. G. Fitzgibbon, 
Esq., of Ballyseedy, co. Limerick, Ireland. 

Knox, Rev. R. A., to Octavia Gertrude, y. d. 
of the late Rev. R. J. Hallifax, r. of 
Richard’s Castle, Hereford. 

Lechmere, Rev. A. B., M.A., v. of Welland, 
to Emily Mary, e. d. of the late Sir H. V. 
Darrell, Bart. 

Matthews, Rev. T. A., of Wargrave, Berks, 
to Harriet, second d. of E. Sarney, Esq., of 
Soundess. 

Morrice, Rev. W. D., M.A., ¢. of Clovelly, 
Devon, to Esther Anne, e. d. of the Rev. G. 
Cornish, M.A., v. of Kenwyn. 

Nicholl, Rev. J., M.A., to Augusta Jane, 
e. d. of W. Nicholl, Esq., M.D., of Ryde. 
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Parker, Rev. C., B.A., to Sarah, d. of the 
late E. Railton, Esq., of Unthank. 

Paulson, Rev. G. P., r. of Addington, Kent, 
to Fanny, e. d., of the Rev. W. Elwyn, v. of 
Loose, near Maidstone. 


| Pickwead, Rev. J., Chaplain to the Bishop of 


Antigua, to Marianne, e. d. of the Rev. J. 
Coates, p. c. of Chelmorton and Sheldon. 
Reid, Rey. C. B., M.A., c. of Wadhurst, 
Sussex, to Harriette Elizabeth, y. d. of the 
Rey. W. B. Harrison, M.A., v. of Goud- 

hurst. 

Richings, Rev. F. H., Incumbent of Ather- 
stone, Warwickshire, to Susannah, second 
daughter of the Rev. H. Hutchins, of Man- 
cetter. 

Roberson, Rev. S. P., B.A., Assistant c. of 
Dawley, to Hannah Maria, y. d. of the late 
Mr. R. Pickstock, wine-merchant, of 
Shrewsbury. 

Rolfe, Rev. G. C., p. ¢. of Hailey, Oxon, to 
Ellen, e. d. of the late Mr. Wilkinson, of 
Witney. 

Sandham, Rev. J. M., B.A., to Anne, d. of 
Major Richardson, Cobham, Kent. 

Simmands, Rev. J. de ia Saux, B.A., to Eliza 
Anne, d. of J. G. Moyle, Esq., late Presi- 
dent of the Medical Board, Bombay. 

Stogdon, Rev. A. H., M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Walsall, to Mary Ann, only d. of 
the late W. Marshall, Esq., of Beskot Hall, 
Staffordshire. 

Thornton, Rev. C., M.A., to Lavinia Goudge, 
fourth d, of J. Batho, Esq. 

Woodland, Rev. E., M.A., p. ¢. of Holme 
Bridge, to Elizabeth, y. d. of the late J. 
Brook, Esq., of Dalton Lodge, near Hud- 
dersfteld, Yorkshire. 
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THE MONTH, 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 


Have been received by the following Clergymen :~ 


Right Hon, and Rev. Lord Aston, an | 


address, accompanied by a bandsome gold 
signet ring, by the Society of Pensioners, 


resident in and about the town of Brooms- | 


grove, 
Rev. F. R. Blackley, Curate of Roth- 
erham, Yorkshire, 
Rev. J. Mitchell Burton, Perpetual 


Curate of All Saints, Manchester. 

Rev. J. Collins, M.A., a purse con- | 
taining 40/., on his leaving the curacy of 
Saffron Walden, Essex, by the inbabi- 
tants. 





Rev. M. Davies, Curate of Hinstock, 


| Salop. 


Rev. G. Evans, Curate of Liandilofawr. 

Rev. J. Ferme, Head Master of the 
Devonport Proprietary School. 

Rev. W. Samber Hadley, curate of 
Compton Abbas and West Orchard, Dorset. 

Rev. E, Neale, a silver inkstand, can- 
dlestick, and snuffers, by the parishioners 
of All Saints’, Worcester, on his leaving 
the curacy of that parish, 

Rev. James Ralph, Incumbent of St. 
Mark’s Church, Shelton, Staffordshire, 

Rev. S. Redhead, Vicar of Calverley, a 
silver inkstand, a pair of gold spectacles, 
and a set of robes, by the parishioners, on 
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bency. 

Rev. J. Reeve, a valuable silver break- 
fast service, by the paristioners of North 
Cove and Willingham, on his quitting the 
curacy. 

Rev. T. Rogers, curate of St. Matthew's, 
Holbeck. 

Rev. I. O. Sainsbury, late Curate of 
Froyle. 

ev. R. A. Scott, Curate of Church 
Eaton, Stafford. 

Rev. Jas. Slade, Vicar of Bolton and 
Canon of Chester, a splendid copy of 
Baxter's folio Polyglot Bible, superbly 
bound, together with an elegant epergne, 
by the ladies of the congregation. 

Rev. A. H. Stogden, Minister of St. 
Peter’s, Walsall, a purse of fifty guineas, 

Rev. M. Thomas, a splendid gold 
watch, from members of the congregation 
of Bishop Ryder’s Church, Birmingham, 
as a parting tribute of their regard, upon 
the occasion of his resignation. A band- 
some pocket Communion Service was pre- 
sented to the same rev. gentleman from 
the teachers and friends of Bishop Ryder's 
Church Sunday schools, in proof of their 
affectionate regard towards him. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


Bicoteswapr.—The galleries of the 
parish church are now nearly completed, 
and will, when finished, add much to the 
interior of that venerablestructure. ‘Thanks 
are due to the worthy vicar and church- 
wardens for having so strenuously exerted 
themselves to promote so desirable an 
object. Upwards of five hundred additional 
sittings will be thus provided, the greater 
part of which will be free, so that even the 
poorest may obtain a comfortable seat in 
their parish church. 


BERKSHIRE. 


New Cuvurcu at Sonnino, near Reap- 
ino.—It having been in contemplation for 
some time past to erect a new church in 
the liberty of Early, inthis parish, Viscount 


Sidmouth has most liberally granted an ~ 


appropriate piece of ground for its site. 
The late Viscountess Sidmouth also be. 
queathed, by her will, the sum of 10001. 
as an endowment. It is intended that the 
sacred edifice shall hold not less than four 
hundred and fifty persons, and that the cost 
of its erection shall not exceed 2000/., 
upwards of 1,500/, of this sum having been 
subscribed by the clergy and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. 

St. George's Chapel Roval, Windsor, 
which bas been closed for some days, to 
enable the workmen to complete the large 
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west window, and another of stained glass 
in the choir, was re-opened on the 22nd 
of October. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford consecrated 
a new church at Peasemore, on the 27th 
of September last. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


Sr. Seruncurs, Campraipce.—A sub- 
scription is in active progress to complete 
the repairs and beautify this ancient Tem- 
plar Church, These interesting monuments 
of ancient art are now receiving, tLrough- 
out England, due attention. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


Exeren.—The beautiful little chapel, 
named St. Andrew’s, just erected in the 
hamlet of Exwick, in the parish of St. 
Thomas, was consecrated on the 26th of 
September, by the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, ‘The congregation comprised, 
not only the most respectable inhabitants 
of St. Thomas, but many persons of in- 
fluence from this city and neighbourhood, 
Among these were the Right Rev. W. H. 
Coleridge, Rev. Archdeacon Stevens, Sir 
T. D. Acland, Bart., M.P., J. W. Buller, 
Esq., H.” Porter, E.sq., J. Garrett, Jun., 
Esq., ‘T. Snow, Esq., Capt. L. Lewis, 
&c. &c. The whole body of the neigh- 
bouring clergy were present. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Harold Browne, 
incumbent of St. Sidwell, in thiscitv. The 
text was chosen from Zechariah, xi. 7, The 
alms were collected during theoffertory by 
Sir Thomas Ackland, Mr, Buller, the Rev. 
J. Fulford,and the churchwardens; and 
the collection amounted to 63/. 10s., in 
which sum were many pence from the poor. 
This chapel, though perhaps among the 
smallest, is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting ecclesiastical edifices in this 
neighbourhood, Its erection has occu- 
pied little more than twelve months, and 
its cost bas amounted to about 1,400/. 
This amount, with the exception of the 
sum granted by the Church Building So- 
ciety, has been raised by voluntary contri- 
butions, and among the most liberal con- 
tributors, we must notice J. W. Buller, 
Esq., the patron of the living, and the 
Rev. J. Medley, vicar of the parish. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


Warenam.—St. Mary’s church at this 
place was re-opened a short time since. 
The chancel has been divested of its pews 
and side gallery, and is now quite open, 
being fitted up with moveable benches ; 
and the east window, than which a finer 
can hardly be named, bas been restored to 
its original proportions. 
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Doncuester.—The parish church of St. 
Peters, in this town, is undergoing various 
repairs and alterations, during which 
divine service will be solemnized in the 
Nisi Prius Court of the County Hall in 
that town, the same having been licensed 
for that purpose by the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

The parish church of Stinsford, near 
Dorchester, has undergone a thorough 
renovation and improvement, in accord- 
ance with the plan suggested by most of 
the venerable prelates and other digni- 
taries of our church, whose wishes in this 
respect have been repeatedly declared. 


DURHAM. 


Grants of 85l. and 139/. respectively, 
have been made by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to the District Churches of 
Collierley, in the parish of Lanchester, and 
Wingate Grange, in the parish of Kelloe, 
each having a population of two thousand, 
at the least, and an average net income 
below 150/., with the view of raising such 
income as nearly as may be to that amount. 

Tux Ancnpgeaconry or NorrnumBer- 
LAND.—This bas been divided by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners into two Arch- 
deaconries—one to retain the name of Nor- 
thumberland, the other to be called the 
Archdeaconry of Lindisfarne. The fol- 
lowing are the parishes of which the dean- 
eries in both archdeaconries are to con- 
sist: —ArcnpEaconry OF NonruumMpeEr- 
LAND—Deanery of Bellingham,—Parishes 
of Bellingham, Birtly, Chollerton, Cor- 
senside, Falstone, Graystead, Kirkharle, 
Simonburn, Thockrington, ‘horneyburn, 
Whark, and Welpington. Herham.—Ald- 
stone, Allendale, Haltwhistle, Hexham, 
Kirkbaugh, Knarsdale, Lamley, New- 
horough, St. John Lee, Warden, and 
Whitfield. Corbridge. —Bywell St.Andrew, 
Bywell St. Peter, Corbridge, Heddon-on- 
the-Wall, Ovingham, Shotley, Slealy, and 
Stamfordham, Newcastle. — Bedlington, 
Cramlington, Earsdon, Gosforth, Horton, 
Long Benton, Newburn, Newcastle, Pon- 
teland, Stannington, ‘Tynemouth, and 
Wallsend, Ancupeaconry or Luinpts- 
rAnNet — Norham, — Ancroft, Berwick, 
Branxton, Carham, Ford, Holy Island, 
Kyloe, Lowick, Norham, and Tweed- 
mouth, Bamburgh.—Bamburgh, Belford, 
Chatton, Chillingham, Doddington, Fg- 
lingham, Ellingham, Ilderton, Kirknewton, 
and Wooler. Rothbury.—Alnbam, Alwin- 
ton, Elsdon, Holystone, logram, Rothbury, 
and Whittingham. Alnwick.— Alnwick, 
Edlingham, Embleton, Felton, Howick, 
Lesbury, Longframlington, Longhoughton, 
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Shilbottle, and Warkworth. Morpeth,.— 
Bolam, Bothal, Hartburn, Hebburn, Long- 
horsley, Meldon, Mitford, Morpeth, Ne- 
therwitton, Ulgham, Whalton, Widdring- 
ton Castle, and Woodborn. 


ESSEX. 

Bisuor's Storrrornp.— The Right Rev, 
the Lord Bishop of London held his visi- 
tation bere on the 17th of October. An elo- 
quentand impressive sermon was preached 
on the occasion, by the Rev, C. Spencer 
Bourchier, rector of Great Hallingbury, 
Essex, from Cor, iv. 1, 2; after the sermon 
the bisbop delivered his charge to tbe 
clergy, and then proceeded to consecrate 
the new burial ground. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, during the month of October, has 
held confirmations at the Cathedral, St. 
Nicholas, St. James, St. Philip and Jacob, 
and the Temple Churches in Bristol; also 
in the parish church of Clifton; on each 
occasion the churches were crowded, and 
bis lordship delivered affectionate and 
impressive addresses to the candidates. Oa 
the 14th of October the annual meeting of 
the Bristol Diocesan Branch of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts was held at the Victoria 
Rooms, on which occasion his lordship 
presided, attended by nearly sixty clergy- 
men, Qn Sundays the 9th and 16tb, ser- 
mons were preached in aid of the society 
in not less than sixteen churches in 
Bristol and its immediate neighbourhood, 
On the 16th instant, his lordship took the 
chair at the meeting of the Bristol Dio- 
cesan Board of Education, holden in the 
Chapter-room. The report stated that the 
training and middle school was completed, 
and in active operation, ‘This establish- 
ment is in connexion with the Cathedral 
Grammar School, and promises to be one 
of the most flourishing institutions of the 
kind in the kingdom. ‘The resolutions were 
moved by the Rt. Hon. and Rev. Lord W. 
Somerset, J. S. Harford, Esq, C. L. 
Walker, Esq., Rev. Dr. Allen, rural dean, 
Rev. H. Richards, Rev. G.N. Barrow, &c. 
The board, in its report, appealed to the 
public for additional resources to eg 5 out 
its important objects in all parts of the 
archdeaconry. On Monday the 17th his 
lordship attended a special meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge for the 
Bristol district, in the vestry-room of St. 
Nicholas Church, ‘This venerable society 
is prospering in its important exertions for 
the benefit of all classes of the community, 
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On Tuesday the 18th, his lordship conse- 
crated a new church on Jefferies’ Hill, 
Hanbam, in the parish of Bilton. The 
church bas been built by sw ye 
upon a piece of land given by S. Whit- 
tuck, Esq., and is endowed by the muni- 
ficent donation of Dr. Wharneford. The 
building is in the early English style; the 
interior presents an elegant, and, for the 
extent, imposing appearance, and the 
whole of the arrangements are on correct 
cburch-building principles. A richly em- 
broidered communion cloth has been 
worked and given to the church by the 
daughters of the vicar, by whose vine | 
the communion plate also was presented. 
The Rev. Caddell Holder has been pre- 
sented to the perpetual curacy of the 
parish by the patron, the Lord Bisbop. 

Tbe Cheltenham Auxiliary tothe Church 
Missionary Society, last year remitted to 
the Parent Society, 10192. 

The Bisbop of Gloucester and Bristol 
consecrated the new church at Twigworth, 
on 7th Oct. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. H. A, S, Attwood, M.A., vicar 
of Ashlewortb., 

It is in contemplation to erect a new 
church in the parish of Clifton, near 
Bristol, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The Bishop of London held a visitation 
at St. Alban’s, on 14th QOoct., after which 
his lordship consecrated a large space of 
ground, which is to be appropriated as a 
burial-place for the use of the Abbey 
parish, On the day following, his lord- 
ship also consecrated the new chapel of 
the Holy Trinity, in the parish of St. Ste- 
phen’s, in the presence of a numerous body 
of the clergy and several distinguished 
persons. 

KENT. 

The anniversary meeting of the Canter- 
bury Diocesan Board of Education, was 
recently held in the city. Among those 
— were— Viscount Marsham, W. 

eedes, Esq., G. Gipps, Esq., W. Del- 
mar, Esq., the Revs. Drs. Poore and 
Griffith, the Revs. J. Peel, W. F. Baylay, 
F, V. Lockwood, T. Bartlett, J. B. Bunce, 
W.S. B. Braham, J. White, W. E. Hos- 
kins, W, Vallance, C. Balstone, W. N. 
Molesworth, S. Lumsdaine, C. Leving- 
stone, C, E, Smith, — Cheshire, C. W. 
Bewsher, &c. &c. We learn from the 
report that the calls for its assistance bave 
been far beyond its means—a sufficient in- 
ducement, we trust, for increased liberality 
from the public. The usefulness of the 
society was attested by parties from all 
quarters. 
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LANCASHIRE, 


On Sept. the 22nd, was laid the first 
stone of a new church, about to be erected 
in the townsbip of Barton, in the parish of 
Eccles. There was a very large attend. 
ance of spectators. The site was given 
by Sir Thomas Joseph de Trafford, Bart., 
and the funds were raised by voluntary 
contributions, aided by a grant from the 
Manchester and Eccles Church Building 
Society. 

Three or four months ago, we apprised 
our readers that no fewer than three 
churches had been consecrated in Man- 


. chester during a single week, and that 


funds were then subscribed for the erec- 
tion of fourteen or fifteen additional ones, 
We have now to announce, in part fulfil- 
ment of that statement, the consecration of 
three more churches,—one on the Ashton 
road, one at Stretford, (some four miles dis- 
tant,) and the third at Pendlebury, about 
the same distance. The Bisbop of Chester 
officiated on all these occasions. 

St. John’s Church, Bury, was re-opened 
on Sunday, the 25th of September, after 
having been closed for repairs, and erect- 
ing a new organ in the place of the old 
one. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The Lord Bisbop of Peterberough con- 
secrated the church of the Holy Trinity at 
Sewstern, in the parish of Buckminster, 
on Thursday, the 13th of October, The 
church is a plain substantial building, in 
the Norman style, after a design by A. 
Salvin, Esq., and bas been erected at a 
cost of 700/., raised through the zealous 
exertions of the Rev. J. Lawson among 
the neighbouring gentry and clergy, most 
of whom also attended the consecration. 
A collection was made, amounting to 
74l. 10s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


At a vestry meeting, held in the parish 
of Horncastle, on Thursday, the 22nd of 
October, a church-rate of 8d. in the pound 
was unanimously agreed to. 


MIDDLESEX. 


On St. Matthew's day, the senior scho- 
lars of Christ’s Hospital delivered their 
annual orations. The lord mayor presided, 
and a number of clergymen and influential 
gentlemen were among the company that 
filled the hall. A platform was erected 
opposite the lord mayor, whence the Gre- 
cians delivered their speeches; the ad- 
dresses of the four first, who are proceed- 
ing to Cambridge, being laudatory of the 
Royal Hospitals, in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
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lish, and French, The exhibition was ac- 
counted creditable to the institution. 

The Rev. Henry Vigne, vicar of Sun- 
bury, has made over, gratuitously and in 
perpetuity, to the inhabitants of that 

lace, in trust, one acre of land, to be 
kept solely as a play-ground for the chil- 
dren of the National Schools. 

Tue Berunat-Green Cuuncars.—Out 
of the ten churches proposed to be erected 
in the Bethnal-green district, four — 
namely, St. Peter’s, St. Philip’s, St. 
James's, and St. Andrew’s, have already 
been consecrated and opened for public 
service. Two others, St. Bartholomew 
and St. James, are now nearly completed, 
and will, it is expected, be consecrated by 
the Bishop of London, in the course of 
the ensuing month, Sites forthe erection 
of the remaining four have been obtained, 
which will be commenced before the ex- 
piration of the year. The sum of 75,0001, 
required for their erection and completion, 
has been subscribed to within 10,0004, or 
15,000/. They are built in a plain, sub- 
stantial manner, under tbe auspices of the 
Metropolis Churches Fund, aided by 
grants from Her Majesty’s commissioners 
for the building of churches and chapels, 

Hoxtoxn.—On the 30th Sept, was laid 
the foundation-stone of the National In- 
fant and Sunday schools of St. John’s, 
Hoxton. ‘The building is intended to ac- 
commodate above 600 children, and in- 
cludes a master’s residence. ‘The esti- 
mated cost is 1400/. The site was given 
by Henry Hunt, Esq., M.P., of Critcbil- 
House, Dorsetshire, to the incumbent and 
churchwardens of St. John’s, Hoxton, as 
trustees for a school for the education of 
children of the labouring, manufacturing, 
and other poorer classes of the district 
parish of St. John’s, Hoxton, which 
school shall be conducted upon the princi- 
ples of the Incorporated National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church, 

On Monday, the 19th of Sept., a meet- 

ing, at which H. Pownall, Esq., presided, 
was held in the newly-erected school- 
room in the district of All Saints’, Is- 
lington, to celebrate the completion of the 
building, which opens immediately as an 
Infant and Sunday school, This district 
contains 6400 souls, chiefly of the very 
poorest class, and yet, till the erection of 
this edifice, no school for the poor existed 
there in connexion with the church. From 
the report, it appears that $00/, has been 
expended in building and fitting up—of 
which 79]. was contributed by the Council 
of Education, 501. by the National Society, 
and 441/. by public subscription. 





Upwards of eight thousand pounds have 
been subscribed for the foundation of 
Colonial Bishoprics, in obedience to the 
call of the Bishop of London, 

Sr. Maartin’s Cuuncu.—The steeple of 
this church, which was struck by lightning 
about three months ago, and suffered such 
extensive damage as to render it neces. 
sary to be taken down, has just been re- 
built, and is finally completed. 

Tue Witt or tus cats Dr. Inevann, 
—The will of the late Jobn Ireland, D.D., 
Dean of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter’s, Westminster, has just been proved 
in Doctor’s Commons, by Mr. George 
Giles Vincent and the Rev. Williams 
Short, the executors therein named, He 
gives 10001, to “ Harriet Tuck, formerly 
an excellent Sunday-schoo! child in m 
parish of Islip, in the county of Oxford, 
and now deserving of my assistance.” He 
gives his piano-forte, and all the original 
notes and manuscripts of Handel, to a gen- 
tleman named Brownsmith, All the rest 
of his music he bequeaths to Mr, James 
Turle, the celebrated organist of West- 
minster Abbey. He gives 2000/. to the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital, in Exeter ; 
1000/. to the Western Dispensary, in 
Charles-street, Westminster, and various 
legacies to friends, from 100/. to 5000/., in 
addition to 25/. to twenty of his oldest 
friends, to purchase mourning rings. The 
property is sworn under 60,000/,— Bri- 
tannia, * 

Crry Cuurcurs.—The Rev. Hartwell 
Horne, the Rector of St. Edmund the 
King and Martyr, and St, Nicholas Acorn, 
Lombard-street, placed, on the morning of 
Sunday week last, the following circular 
in the pews of the church :—*“ The pa- 
rishioners are respectfully informed that, 
in pursuance of the directions and recom. 
mendations of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London, the following ecclesias- 
tical regulations will in future be carried 
into effect in the church of these united 
parishes—viz.: 1. The psalm or bymn, 
which (under the authority of an injunc- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth) has hitherto pre. 
ceded the commencement of morning and 
evening service, will be discontinued, 
2. Instead of that psalm or hyma, a por. 
tion will be sung after the third collect at 
morning and evening prayer, conformably 
to the direction of the rubric, or Book of 
Common Prayer. ‘This regulation will 
commence on Sunday, the 23rd of October, 
1842. 8. The morning service will con- 
clude with the prayer for the church-mili- 
tant. 4. The public baptism of infants 
will be solemnized on Sundays after the 
second lesson in the morning and evening 
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service, as directed by the rubric in the 
Book of Common Prayer, which is reco- 
gnised as part of the statute law of the land, 
by Stat. 13 and 14 Car. II., chap. iv., 
sect. ii. 5, Collections in aid of the church 
of England charities, or of otber benevo- 
lent objects, which have hitherto been 
made at the church doors, will in future be 
made (as was usual in city churches a 
century ago, and conformably to the prac- 
tice of the church in her earliest and best 
days) while the offertory sentences are 
read, 6. The bishoprecommended a more 
general attention to kneeling while the 
prayers of the church are being offered, and 
also to joining more audibly in the re- 
sponses,” 

Dr. Tomlinson, of St. John’s College, the 
Lord Bisbop of Gibraltar, left town on 
Wednesday, 19th October, for Portsmouth, 
to embark on board the Warspite, in which 
vessel the new governor, Sir Robt. Wilson, 
proceeds to Gibraltar. The Bishop will 
be accompanied by his two chaplains, the 
Rev. Philip Mules, M.A., of Exeter col- 
lege, and the Rev, James Lonsdale, M.A., 
of Balliol college, Oxford. 

Re-orenine oF St. Pauc’s Catneprat, 
—This splendid edifice, which has been 
closed to the public since July last, is now 
re-opened for divine service. During the 
time it bas been closed, the interior, which 
had become in a most dirty state from the 
effects of the carbonic atmosphere and dust, 
bas undergone a thorough cleansing. The 
whole of the centre and the aisle, which 
had been enclosed with bars, is thrown 
open to the public gratis during divine ser- 
vice, from ten to twelve, a.m., and two till 
four, p.m. A notice has been put up, re- 
questing visitors not to write their names 
on the monuments, or otherwise deface 
them, under penalty of the severest punish- 
ment the law can inflict against Vandalism. 
Just complaints are made, that the charge 
of twopence entrance is exacted at the 
door, except during divine service. 

The restoration and repair of the Temple 
Church (at once the most beautiful and 
perfect memorial of the Order of Knights 
Templars now in existence) is nearly com- 
pleted, and expected to be opened for 
divine service on Sunday, the 6th of Nov. 
Those persons to whom the Temple Church 
was familiar in its late dress of plaster and 
whitewash, will scarcely recognise the an- 
cient structure in the gorgeously decorated 
appearance it now presents. The expense 
and magnificence of the repairs surpass any 
similar attempt in this country, the whole 
of the enormous outlay required being 
jointly borne by the two Societies of the 
Inner and Middle Temple. 
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NORFOLK. 


EcciesiasticaL Arcuirecturat So- 
ciery.—On Tuesday, the 4th Oct., the 
second meeting of the Lynn and West 
Norfolk Ecclesiastical Architectural So- 
ciety, took place at the Guildhall. The 
chairman, the Rev. E, E. Blencowe, had 
prepared for the occasion an able article 
relative to ‘‘ Fonts,” which article he read 
to the assembled company, and after he 
had concluded, an interesting discussion 
ensued upon the subject, which was cal. 
culated to be beneficial to the views of the 
society. The “Porch” isthe next subject 
which is to be considered. The attendance 
was numerous, and the importance of the 
society seems rapidly increasing. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

A bandsome silver cup and paten have 
heen presented to Mickley Chapel, North- 
umberland, by W. B. Wrightson, Esq., 
MP. 

The Duke of Northumberland has pre- 
sented the sum of twenty pounds to the 
Rev. W. Hewitt, incumbent of Ancroft, in 
aid of the fund for completing the new 
church at Scremerston, near Berwick-upon- 
Tweed ; and the Bishop of Durham, in 
addition to his subscription of 75/. towards 
the same object, has contributed 25/, to 
the treasurer, to supply the loss to the fund 
for the said building by the failure of the 
Tweed bank. ‘The Venerable Archdeacon 
Thorp, of Durbam, has presented the new 
church with a bell. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Viscount Melbourne bas given three 
acres of Jand as a site for the intended new 
church to be erected at Bulwell. It is 
calculated that the building will afford 700 
free sittings. 

Lord Middleton has munificently given 
the handsome donation of 100/. in aid of 
the subscription fund for erecting a new 
church at Beeston. 

A new church and new national schools, 
with suitable houses for the master and 
mistress, have been erected within the last 
twelve months in the populous and exten- 
sive parish of Lenton, near Nottingham, 
where the want of such accommodation had 
long been painfully felt. The total cost 
incurred bas been 8945/., towards which, 
F. Wright, of Lenton House, Esq., con- 
tributed the munificentsum of 38001. ; anp 
his sisters, the Misses Wright, 1000/. 
There is yet a deficiency of 25004, The 
consecration by the Lord Bishop of Lincola 
took place on Oct. 12th. The church is 
commodious and handsome stone structure, 
after the early English style. An ancient 
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font, of singular workmanship, which be- 
longed to Lenton Abbey about 800 years 
ago, has been repaired, and placed in the 
new chureb. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


Oxrorp.—Very extensive repairs and 
alterations of the library are in progress at 
Queen’s College, consequent on the muni- 
ficent bequest of the late Dr. Mason, who 
left 30,000/. for the purchase of books for 
the augmentation of the present collection, 
Dr. Mason, who died last year, left also 
40,000/. to the Bodleian library. During 
the present long vacation very considerable 
repairs and restorations have been in hand 
at Christ Church, All Souls’, and St. John’s 
colleges. 

Kino’s Sutton Cuvurcn.—The repairs 
and restorations of this beautiful church 
having been all but completed, the re-open- 
ing of the edifice took place on the 21st of 
September. The services of the day were 
read by the Rev. R. W. Leonard, the vene- 
rable incumbent, and twosermons preached, 
that in the morning by the Rev. W. C. 
Kesley, and that in the afternoon by the 
Ven, C.C. Clerke, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
A most numerous assemblage of the gentry, 
clergy, and people of the neighbourhood, 
attended : the collection made in the morn- 
ing towards the contingent expenses con- 
sequent on the repairs of the church, 
amounted to more than 80/., and that in 
the evening, devoted to the establishment 
of a daily national school, to more than 60/. 


SHROPSHIRE, 


A meeting, numerously and respectably 
attended, was held at Whitchurch, on the 
2ist of Sept., in bebalf of the incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. 
M.P., presided, and the claims of the so- 
ciety were advocated by the Rev. Edwin 
Sidney, The rector of Whitchurch also 
commended the institution to the meeting, 
and the collection amounted to 32/, 11s. 6d. 

Surewssury.—A subscription has been 
commenced for the erection of a new church 
at Baystone Hill, near this place. 


On Sunday, Oct. 9, the fine church of 


St. Chad, in this town, was re-opened for 
divine service, after undergoing consider- 
able improvement in the way of decora- 
tion during the past ten weeks. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The foundation stone has been laid for 
an intended new church at Redhill. The 
population of the parish of Wrington, in 
the vicinity of the intended church, is about 
600, most of whom are upwards of two, 





and some of them three and four miles 
from Wrington Church, ‘The most laud- 
able anxiety to have the church built has 
been evinced by the poorer inhabitants of 
the district. ‘They have, almost without 
an exception, subscribed a portion of their 
earnings towards its erection, 
Bruron.—The church at this place was 
re-opened on Oct, 12th. By the recent 
improvement, 314 free sittings have been 
gained, at a cost of nearly 500/. Further 
snpoonaents are contemplated, 

n the 19th of October, the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, at the request of 
the Lord Bisbop of Bath and Wells, con- 
secrated the new burial-ground at Tiver- 
ton, near Bath. A considerable number 
of the neighbouring clergy attended the 
service in the church and ceremony, which 
was concluded by the benediction. 

Brockxiev Cuuren.—On Sunday, the 
9th Oct., this beautiful little edifice was 
re-opened, after having undergone a tho- 
rough repair. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The new church at Mowcop, in the 
diocese of Lichfield, was consecrated on 
the 11th of October. The Bishop of 
Hereford officiated on the occasion for the 
right rev. diocesan. 

The new church of St. Paul, at Tipton, 
was consecrated on the 14th of October, 
by the Lord Bishop of Hereford, attended 
by the Rev. Mr. Calthorp, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese, The 
prayers were read by the Rev, A. Hawkes, 
minister of the church, and a sermon was 
preached by the Ven. Archdeacon Hod- 
son. His lordship also consecrated, on 
the 10th of October, the beautiful new 
church of the Holy Trinity at Hartsbill. 
A sermon was preached by the Rev. C. 
Leigh, Rector of Newcastle, in aid of the 
funds still required for defraying the cost 
of the new church at Penkbull. The col- 
lection amounted to 1114. 2s, 44d, 

SUPFOLK. 

A handsome painted window has just 
been erected in the Parish Church of 
Shimplingthorne, at the sole expense of 
the Lord of the Manor, Thos. Halifax, 
Esq.,of Chadacre Hall. A few months 
ago the same gentleman presented the 
parish with a handsome flagon, and we 
understand that the parish and its poor, 
collectively and individually, experience 
year by year substantial marks of his 
liberality. He has just built a neat Sun- 
day School House for the children of the 
poor.— Bury Herald. 
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SURREY. 

The consecration of Trinity New Church, 
at Chobham, was performed by the Bishop 
of Winchester, on the 18th of October, in 
the presence of a numerous and respect- 
able congregation. A most excellent dis- 
course was given by his lordship, and it 
is gratifying to state that the appeal was 
most liberally responded to by a collection 
of 1091, The church i. a plain, but neat 
edifice, capable of holding about two 
bundred and fifty persons. It was crowded 
in every part, nearly thirty clergymen 
being present. A burying-ground is at- 
tached to the church. After the ceremony, 


_ the bishop, clergy, and gentry, partook of 


a sumptuous entertainment at the residence 
of the vicar, the Rev. James Jerram. The 
sum of 1000/. has been raised for the en- 
dowment of the church, and the expense 
of the building was defrayed by voluntary 
contributions and grants from the Church 
Building Society for the diocese of Win- 
chester. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Hanpswortu.—On Sunday, the 5th of 
October, the sum of 70/. was collected in 
the parish church, and St. James's Chapel, 
Handsworth, near Birmingham, after ser- 
mons, in support of the Daily and Sunday 
National Schools of that parish, by the 
Rev. R. L. Freer, M.A., Rector of Bish- 
opstone, Herefordshire, and formerly 
curate of the parisb, A new scbool-room 
has just been completed for the district 
around St, James's Chapel, It is used at 
present for a Sunday-school only, but will 
shortly be made a branch of the Daily 
National School, at the parish church. 
The room wil] accommodate more than 
300 children ; and the cost of the erection 
is about 450/, The National Society have 
made a grant of 6O0/. towards the erection ; 
and very liberal subscriptions have been 
received from inhabitants of the parish. 

Birnmincuam.—On September 21, the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester laid the foun- 
ddtion stone of the fourth of ten churches, 
which it is proposed to erect in the borough 
of Birmingham. On the same day, his 
lordship consecrated St. Luke’s Church, 
in the Bristol Road, the third of the ten 
churches in course of erection. 

Nuwneaton.—On October 15th, a meet- 
ing of the rate-payers was called for the 
purpose of granting a rate for the expenses 
of the churches in the above parish for the 
ensuing year. The Rev. G. P. Lock- 
wood in the chair, The rate required by 
the churchwardens was granted wnani- 
mously. A second new church has just 
been consecrated in this parish (containing 
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a population of eight thousand souls), and 
it is worthy of remark, that in the year 
1841 noless than four dissenting meeting. 
houses were to be disposed of, 


WILTSHIRE. 

Satissuny,—Socrety For THE Pro- 
PAGATION OF THE GospEL IN Forgicn 
Parts.—On the 11th of October, a meet- 
ing of the friends of this long-established 
and most useful society, to which the 
Christian church owes so deep a debt of 
gratitude, was held at the Town Hall, 
Sherborne. The Ven. Archdeacon Barnes 
attended as a deputation from the Parent 
Institution, 

The Fourth Quarterly Meeting of the 
Committee of the Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Association, was held in the Close, 
ihew,ta Tuesday, the 4th of October. 
The Lord Bisbop of the diocese was in 
the chair, supported by the Very Rev. 
the Dean, the Ven. Archdeacon Lear, 
&e. &c. The secretary reported to the 
committee that he bad received a very 
satisfactory statement of the increased 
accommodation gained in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, in Shaftesbury, by the 
recent alterations; and tbat directions 
had been given for the payment of the 
grant of S50. At the previous quarterly 
meeting, application had been made for 
an additional grant to the parish of Ansty, 
and the vote of 40l, was now confirmed, 
Application was made for assistance io 
new-pewing the church at Bromham, 
Wilts, and a grant of 501. was voted. The 
new church at Swallowcliffe, Wilts, being 
in a forward state, application was made 
for payment of a portion of the grant for- 
merly voted ; and the committee directed 
a sum of 150/. (being three-fourths of the 
grant) to be forthwith paid.--The follow- 
ing grants were also ordered to be paid :— 
3501, in aid of extensive enlargement of 
the church at Warebam, Dorset; 25/. in 
aid of new-pewing the church at Woods- 
ford, Dorset ; 60/. in aid of enlarging the 
church at West Lulworth, Dorset. The 
Annual Meeting was appointed to be held 
on Thursday, the 17th of November, in 
this city. 

Another prebendal stall (to be sup- 
pressed ) in Salisbury Cathedral, is vacant 
by the death of the Rev, W. J. Kerrick, 
Rector of Paulersbury, Northamptonshire. 
He was the senior canon, having been in- 
stituted in 1792. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Lord Bishop of this diocese held 
his primary visitation at St. Michael’s 
Church, Coventry, on October 7th, which 
was pumerously attended by the clergy. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

On Sunday, September 25, the newly- 
erected chapel-of-ease, in the little village 
of Lelley, in Holderness, was opened for 
public worship. The building is only 
calculated to seat 150; but a much greater 
number found admittance, and as many 
more were gathered round the door, An 
appropriate sermon was preached in the 
morning by the Rev. W. H. E. Bentinck, 
rural dean of the north division of Hol- 
derness, and rector of Sigglesthorne. 

The impressive ceremony of consecra- 
tion was performed in the new church at 
Barnoldswick, in Craven, called St, 
James's Church, being a chapel-of-ease 
under the parish church of Barnoldswick, 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon, on Wednesday, the 5th of October. 
A collection in aid of the future repairs of 
the church was made, amounting to the 
sum of 241, 16s. 74d. 

Lord Wharnclitie, previous to leaving 
Wortley Hall, for town, laid the founda- 
tion stone of a new school at Highgreen, 
near Ecclesfield, for the moral and religious 
training of the children of the neighbour- 
hood. 

York Munster Restoration, — A 
public meeting of gentlemen interested in 
the restoration of York Minster, was held 
at York, on the 13th of October. The 
sum of 12,000/. is required, in order to 
put the building in a proper state, besides 
26,000/., the sum which the Dean and 
Chapter would be able to raise by mort- 
guge. The public of York, and the 
county, bave contributed 48,000/. towards 
the repairs rendered necessary by the for- 
mer fire, and 15,000/. towards the repairs 
of the damage caused by the late calamity 
—nearly 5000/ was subscribed. The 
Archbishop of York, and Earl Fitzwilliam, 
contributed 1000/. each. 


WALES. 

Consecration or Tne New Cuurcn 
at Frestinioo.—On Thursday, the 29th 
of August, being the Feast of St. Michael 
and all Angels, the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese consecrated the new church of 
St. David, built and endowed by the mu- 
nificence of Mrs. Oakeley, of Plas Tan-y- 
bwich, in the neighbourhood of the Slate 
Quarries, in the parish of Ffestiniog. 

The site of the church, which was 
generously presented by Lord New- 
borough, 1s one of the most striking that 
can be imagined, from the wildness of 
the scenery surrounding it, Nearly 1000 
feet above the level of the sea, it is over- 
bung by mountains, and exhibits few traces 
of vegetation. The extensive slate quar- 
ries have served to collect a considerable 
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population in this otherwise barren and 
dreary region ; and a number of cottages 
have been erected for the accommodation 
of the quarrymen and their families, The 
amiable and generous lady above men- 
tioned, had previously caused a large and 
commodious school-room to be built for 
the children of the workmen; and she 
has now been enabled to carry ber pious 
and benevolent intentions still further 
into effect, by the erection of this beauti- 
ful church, which she has built entirely at 
her own expense ; and endowed (as the 
deed publicly read at the consecration set 
forth) with a sum exceeding 20004. 


SCOTLAND. 

An address to Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert has been transmitted to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chamberlain by the Bishops and 
clergy of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
to renew, on the occasion of Her Majesty's 
recent visit, the expression of their grate- 
ful attachment to Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment and person, and her kin ness to the 
Scottish Episcopal Church in according 
her royal assent and sanction to the Act by 
which they have been brought into closer 
connexion with the Church of England. 

The Duchess of Sutherland bas given 
directions for various schoolmasters to be 
sent to Edinburgh at her expense, there to 
be instructed in the normal system, for co- 
operation with the duke in extending edu- 
cation over his grace’s estates in Scotland. 

COLONIAL. 


Tue Diocese or Quesec.—The Rev- 
E. Cusack, M.A., formerly Missionary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel at Gaspé Basin, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, bas recently returned from 
England, and bas been appointed to the 
charge of Broome, in the Eastern town- 
ships. The Rev. J. Butler, sent out this 
summer by the same Society, has been ap- 
pointed to the charge of Kinsey, and parts 
adjacent, on the River St. Francis. The 
Society just mentioned have made a fresh 
grant of 500/. sterling to the Bishop of 
Montreal, to aid in the erection of churches 
within the diocese. ‘The Society for Pro. 
moting Christian Knowledge have recently 
made special grants to his lordsbip for the 
same object, to the extent of 225/. ster- 
ling, and two special grants of books, to 
the amount of 10/. sterling each, for paro- 
chial lending libraries. Mrs. Simcoe, of 
Wolford Lodge, widow of the late Gover- 
nor Simcoe, has also placed at bis disposal 
50l. sterling, for religious objects in 
Canada, The munificence of this lady 
bas been experienced in the same quarter 
in repeated instances before.—From the 
Chureh, published at Toronto. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ir is impossible to answer the question of ‘‘ E.” satisfactorily in a note, ‘The 
guilt of such a schism as that referred to would be divided between the (supposed) 
church and the (supposed) schismatics, in proportions varying from asin of the deepest 
dye to a frailty such as humanity cannot at all times avoid. ‘The author would, of 
course, defend the second position by a reference to such texts as pronounce the fear ot 
God the beginning of wisdom. 

‘*Z, W.1HL.,” or some such letters, may receive the information he requires by ap- 
plying to the Rev. 8S. D. Glennie, 67, Lincoln’s-innefields. 

‘* Christian Heraldry” shall be inserted as soon as space can be found forit. ‘Lhe 
Editor much regrets the delay which has unavoidably attended the publication of several 
series of papers, especially the “ Dissensions in the Scottish Kirk.” 


“ Oxoniensis.” The ‘Editor is quite unacquainted with the matters he writes on, 
and merely printed the information he found in print, and stated where he found it. 
Any information “ Oxoniensis” may send will be duly appreciated. At this late moment 
he is uncertain whether “ Cambrensis” can be inserted this month. 


There is much justice in Mr. Blunt’s observations, but the Editor bas no great wis), 
to follow up the subject at present. 


‘L. 8.” is respectfully declined. 


‘* Mr. Blunt,” and several other correspondents contirm the statements of ** T. B. 
as to the conduct of the registrars. 


Received :—‘‘ Meleager,” “ W.,” “ Mr. Cresswell,” “ Presbyter,” “ Ff. M, H.” 
‘* A Lay Churchman,” “ Mr. Winning,” “ Pilgrim,” ** W. H. S.,'’ ‘* Gratidius,” whose 
former letter seems not to have any very important bearing; ‘“ H. W. L.” whose 
observations are just, but whose translation is careless. 


* Mr. Winning,” isin type, but unavoidably omitted. 


‘* The Twenty-second Annual Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners for Building 
New Churches,” and *“* The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England,” ‘* Resolutions 
respecting Grants in Augmentation of Livings,”’ as extended to August 2nd ult., are 
in type, and we hope to find room for them in the next number. 


“LE. P.” on “ Church Rates,” will be very acceptable. 


A Correspondent who writes after the Magazine had gone to press, “ A Priest ot 
the Anglo-Catholic Church,” inquires ‘‘ Whether the two prayers in the baptismal 
service, ‘Almighty and Everlasting God, Heavenly Father, and the prayer at the con- 
secration of the water, should be offered kneeling or standing?’’ The rubrics imply that 
the priest stands. 


From the omission of the words * any other patron,” in the English Statute 5 and 6 
Victoria, c. 79, all presentations, except those in the gift of the crown, are at present 
exempted from stamp duty.—Vide British Magazine for October, p. 438. 


A press of matter has prevented us from drawing the attention of the clergy to Mr. Wil- 
lich’s “ Income Tax Tables ;” they will be found very useful, and for the accuracy of 
the calculations it is only necessary to say that the author is Actuary of the University 
Life Office. 


-_-—— 


Exrata.—An oversight in the last number must be acknowledged, which occurred 
in the hurry of the day when it was actually being printed. A list of receipts of all 
manner of schismatical societies, in which some belonging to the church are also named, 
was placed at p. 440 among the Documents, and the heading was not altored, which 
described them as religious and benevolent. ‘This statement, which is not easily trace- 
able to its source, has been going the round of the papers, and, as a dissenting matter, is 
curious and characteristic enough, while, as a document, it is entirely worthless, The 
effrontery of the thing is so glaring, that it would bave needed no comment bad it beeu 
in its right place, ‘The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is omitted altogether, 
so is the Church Building Society, while the Peace Society, and Baptist Colonial Mis- 
sionary, with their few bundreds a year, are bonourably recorded, It is consolatory to 
think, however, that, circulating in these pages, it bas fallen into the hands of few who 
could need the assistance of any admonition to observe its knavery. 






































